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^ The subject of slavery ig oao in v/hich nil men have on 
interest, and which all have fA right to discuss. It pertains 
to tt great wrong done to our common nature, and allectB great 
questions relating to tho final triumph of the principles of 
justice and humanity. Wherever wiwig is done to nny 
human being, there is no improper interference if the con- 
viction is expressed by any other one. Wherever principles 
arc held which have a tendency to produco or perpetuato 
wrong, it is a right which all men have, to examine those 
principles freely. The race is one great brotherhood, and 
every man is under obligation, as far as he has tho ability, to 
defend those principles which will permanently promote tho 
welfare of the human family. 

These obvious principles have n peculiar applicability to our 
own. land. Our country is one. What promotes the honour 
of one portion of the nation^ promotes the honour of the whole ; 
what is dishonourable, in like manner pertains to all. 

Pre-eminently, the subject of slavery pertains to the repub- 
lic, as such. There ^re no interests of our common liberty or 
religion v/hich are not affected by it ; there is nothing which 
our fathers valued, and which we have been taught to prize,— 
no principles of justice, or humanity, or equal rights, or in- 
dustry, or morals, which are not mors or less affected by this 
institution. If it be a good institution ; if it be in accordance 
with tiie divine arrangements for the welfare of society, it is 
the duty of every man to defend it, and to seek its extension 
in the world. If it be contrary to the principles of the Bible, 
and if its tendency be evil, he is under no less obligation to 
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up his.voJco oil thia s'.rbjcct, nnd to do whatever ho cnn, 
that truth and juatico may prevail. Every citii^en nl tho 
North whoso situation io such, or who has fiecurcd euch a 
rejgutatjpn that hia arguments will receive rcBpcctlul attention, 
owes a duty to Ms Southern hr(?thren which ho should not 
fail to discharge, and should not die without giving utterance, 
in the best way he can, to hin convictiono on tho subject 
of American slavery. It may bo little that the testimony 
of any one individual can accomplish, but by the accumula- 
tion of numeroua testimonies, and tho multiplication of ap- 
peals and arguments, the conviction may gain ground all 
over the nation that slavery is wrong, and the means may bo 
devised for its entire removal. As one having a conjmon 
interest in wnatever affects the welfare of my country, in 
tho prevalence of ti'uo religion, and in opposing whatever 
seems to rne to militate against the gospel, I desire to 
discharge thia portion of my duty to my generation, how- 
ever humble my individual influence may be, and to record 
my convictions on a subject of so much concern to our 
whole land. 

The work which is now submitted to the public, is limited 
to an examination of the Scripture argument on the subject 
of slavery. This is done because this seems to me to be 
the most important department of the general argument 
respecting slavery, and because it better falls in with my 
whole studies and habits of investigation than any other 
question pertaining to it. There are questions in regard to 
the ger.ijral subject — its relations to agriculture and com- 
merces ; its political bearings ; its influence on the means 
of national defence and security, and kindred topics, which I 
do not feel competent to examine, and which can be much 
better pursued- by those who are famihar with the science 
of political economy than by one whose studies have had a 
different direction. To" a rh&n, however, who has spent, more 
thati twetity years in an. almost exclusive study of the Bible, 
it may be permitted to exauiine the teachings of that book 
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on a subject so imporlanl as tin's ifj ; nnd Av]i;ih?vor may liv, 
t.ho infcronco m to iho slrenglh of his urgumont, ihore tiro 
none wlio will charge lii'in with a departure from the propi-r 
sphere of his duty. 

I have beca led to tho disQUssion of the Scriptiiie (jucs- 
tion in this manner, hy the following consideraliois : — ■ 
(a) Because the institution of slavery is defended hy many 
individuals of respectable names, and by entire bodies of 
men, by an appeal to the Bible. (See ch. 1.) (6) Because, 
although there have been some professed inyesiigalions of 
the Scriptures on this subject, evincing considerable re- 
ecarch, submitted to the public, yet they did not any of them 
furnish so full and thorough an examination as seemed to 
me to be desirable. Believing that the. spirit of the Bible 
is against slavery, and that all the arguments alleged in 
vour of it from the Bible are the result of a misunderstandinir . 
of its true spirit, and that the honour of religion demands 
that that argument should be placed fairly before the worlds 
I was desirous of doing what I could to make the teachings 
of the Bible seen and appreciated by my fellow-men. (c) Be- 
cause it divl not appear to me to be proper to preach on it so 
fully as would be necessary if I had gone into a thorough 
examination of the subject in my pulpit instructions; and 
besides this, the critical nature of many of the investigations 
is little fitted to the pulpit. Nor if I had deemed it proper to 
make this a more prominent subject of my preaching, could 
I have reached one of the main objects which seemed to me 
to be desirable. The people to whom I minisler will bear 
me w'tness that I have not concealed my views from them 
on the subject of slavery. I hai'^'^ endeavoured to give 
it the place which it appeared to me it ought to occupy 
in ray ministrations in the circumstances in which I am 
placed. But my lot is not cast in a slaveholding commu- 
nity. I do not know that I have an advocate^pC. slavery in 
my church, or that there is one Avho statedly affends'.on my 
ministry who would willingly be the owner of a slave. I 
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iconfcufl filso thrit it seems to mo Ihnt nny ono topic, osccpt tha 
CT03S of Christ, Iwnvflvor important iu itself, nmj bo intro- 
duced tw frequently into tho pulpit, and that tinduo pm- 
mincnco in preaching is given to this in many churchea 
Vihato jslarory doea wi exist. I d6 not suppose that this 
toccurs too frequently in those places where slavery doc3 
Gxml ; but where the pen is free, and a man may make 
his voice heard beyond the bounds of his own congregation, 
hoiyever important it may be tlmt h6 should make hia 
viewa decidedly understood in reference to every form of 
ijalional sin, and ohould exhibit the fair teachings of tho 
Bible on evdry subject in the proper proportions) it is 
bettet to endeavour to influence the public mind in somo 
other method than by making any one topic a very con- 
stant subject of discourse in the pulpit. Slavery, though 
a great evil, is not the onli/ evil in the land. Its influ- 
ence is indeed vast, and there is no part of the republic 
that is wholly free from it, but there are other bad in- 
fluences in our country also. I will not undertake to say 
kow prominent a minister should make this topic in com- 
munities where slavery exists, and where he is called con- 
stantly to address those who sustain the relation of master 
and slave ; nor will X venture to say that I should be in any 
way likely to be more faithful in this respect if my lot were 
cast thfere, than I fear is the case with most of those who 
reside there, but I. may be allowed to suggest that the pro- 
minent evils which we should assail in preaching are those 
which are near, and not those which are remote; those 
which directly pertain to our own people, rather than those 
which pertain primarily to a distant community ; and those ia 
reference to which we may expect immediate action on the 
part of thcise who hear us, in forsaking their own sins, rathe? 
than Buch topics as will lead them to judge of others who 
are living in wickedness, (d) I have been led to adopt this 
course because it v/as in this way only that I could hope in 
any manner io infiuenoe those whom I desired to reach. I 
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linvo nJicady caid that I nm not uccustorncd to preach to many 
such. But K would hopy that there nvc not a few who 
muy bo willing to examine an argument on slavery, if 
proposed with candour, and if pursued with a manifest dcsiro 
to know what is tho teaching of the Bible. There arc, I 
am persuaded, not a few such men in the slaveholding 
portions of our country. J. have never indeed been at the 
South, bxit my aituatioti has given me an oppoitunity of 
becoming acquainted with not a few Southern gentlemen, 
and that acquaintance has been such ao to induce me to 
believe that there are large numbers there who would ex- 
amine with candour an argument proposed on this subject. 
Indeed, I have been led to apprehend that there are many , 
there who, in this respect, arc much in advance of many at 
the North, and that among these are many who exhibit a 
degree of candour which we do not always find in those 
portions of our country in which slavery" does not existl 
There is a hesitancy at the North in speaking of it as an evil; 
a desire to apologijce for it, and even to defend it as a scrip- 
ture institution, which by no means meets the convictions of 
the great body of men at the South, and for which they do 
not thank us. They regard slavery as an unmixed evil — 
as the direst calamity of their portion of the republic. They 
consider it to be contrary to the spirit of the Bible. They 
look upon it as a curse in the midst of which they were 
born ; as an evil entailed upon them without their consent, 
and which they^^ire above all things to getjrid^f. They 
remember wi^h little gratitude the laws and cupidity of the 
mother country by which it was imposed on them, and the 
Northern ships by which the inhabitants of Africa were con- 
veyed to their shores; and they Kttle thank the professors 
in Theological Seminarie5!,„qtnd the pastors of the churches, 
and the^'3ilofs''oFpapers, and the ecclesiastical bodies at 
the North, who labour to convince the world that it is not 
an evil, and that it is one of the designs and tendencies of 
Christianity to rivet the curse on them for ever. Such 
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men nfilc for no defence of tslavcry from iho Norlb.. TUey 
look for ft more manly voico— for more decided tones in 
behalf of freedorti, from those whom God has favoured 
with the entire, blessings of liberty, and thoy dqIc 6f m tWkt 
we will aid them to free themselves from a burden impoacd 
on them by the 'joint wickedness and Cupidity of ouv father- 
land and the North ; not that wo will engage in the miserttblo 
business of attempting to convince the world that the South 
must always groan under this malediction, and that even the 
influence of Chrialianity will be only to make the evil there 
eternal. There have been more published defences of 
^ slavery from the Bible at the North, than thiere have been 
cnflt the South. A Christian man can look with some respect 
on aTlHence of slavery at the South— for they who are 
there live in the midst of it, and it is natural for us to love 
and defend the institutions in the midst of which we were 
born; but what respect can we have for such a defence 
emanating from the North? 

It is a subject of not unfrequent complaint, that, in the 
examination of this subject, the adversaries of the system 
endeavour to show that slavery as it exists in our own 
country is contrary to the Bible, instead of confining them- 
selves to the naked question whether slavery in the abstract 
is right or wrong. They are willing to admit that there aria 
many *abii&es^ in the system as it now exists; that there is 
much that is oppressive and unjust in the laws ; and while 
they regard slavery in itself as not inconsistent with the 
Bible, they admit that there is much in the system in our 
own country which they will not undertake to defend. 
They maintain that the controversy should be confined to the 
naked question whether slavery in any form is inconsistent 
with the Bible, and that it is unfair in this argument to make 
an appeal to siaverjr as it now exists, in determining the 
morality of the institution. Thus Dr. Fuller, in accordance 
with language often used by good men at the South, says 
"What. I am writing about is slavery, but let no one suppose 
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that I nm tkfcntling nil tho elavo lavvG." "In refcrenco to 
tho laws of Soutlx Carolina I am not called to expreea myself 
in this diecuGrdon. Sufiico it to Bay,-thnt most of them aro 
vjirtually repealed by universal practico. Tho law, for ex- 
ample, forbidding slavcB to assemble without tho presence of 
so many white persons, is a dead letter, whenever tho meet" 
ing ia for religious purposed." "It is not of tho slave laws, 
but of slavery, I nm speaking; arid the character of this^ 
according to the eternal principles of m6rality, is not aflectcd 
by any human enactments."* Thus also tho conductors 
of tho Princeton Biblical Repertory say: — *»We have little 
apprehension that any one can so far mistalce our object, or 
the purport of our remarks, as to suppose either that toe 
regard slavery as a desirable instilution, or that we approve 
of the slave laws of the Southern states. So far from this 
being the case, the extinction of slavery, and the amelioralioa 
of those laws, are as sincerely desired by us as by any of the 
abolitionists." "It follows necessarily, from what has been 
said, that all those laws which are designed to restrict the 
master in the discharge of the duties which flow from his 
relation to his slaves; which forbid his teaching them to 
read, or which prohibit marriage among them, or which 
allow of the separation of those who are married, or which 
render insecure the possession of their earnings,. or are other- 
wise in conflict with the word of God, are wicked laws; laws 
which do not find their justification in the admission of the 
right of ownership in the master, but are in direct contraven- 
tion of the obligations which necessarily flow from that right. 
If the laws of the land forbade parents to instruct their chil- 
dren, or permitted them to sell them to the Turks, there 
would be a general outcry against the atrocity of such laws ; 
but no man would be so absurd as to infer tlmt having chil- 
dren was a great sin. Parents who complied with such laws 
would be great sinners, but not parents who did their duty to 
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their children* In nil other cdrace, men distiiifjuish between 
the relation, whether of kinga and subjects, of lords nml 
tenants, of pareatei and children, und tho lawo just or unjunt, 
which may bo mado respecting those relations, ij they 
would make the same diaiinctioji between slaveholding and 
the. slave laws, they would see that the condemnation of the 
latter does not mecaaanly invohc the condemnatiqn of the 
former as itself a criinc.^* 

In reply to this, I would make tho following remarks: 
(a) The very question— the only one that is of any practical 
importance to us — is, whether slavery aa it exists in the 
United States is, or 13 not, in accordance with the principles 
and the spirit of Christianity. As an abstract matter, there 
might indeed be some interest attached to the inquiry whe- 
ther slavery, as it existed in the Roman empire in tho time 
of the Apostles, or in Europe in the middle ages, was in 
accordance with the spirit of the Christian religion; and it 
cannot be denied also that for us there may be some interest, 
and for others great interest, in the question whether slavery 
as It exists in India or in Brazil, is in accordance with the 
principles of the Bible, but neither of these are the questions 
which are fairly before the American people. When the 
inquiry respecta any particular institution, it is proper to look 
sA that insiit jtion as it exists, not «» it might possibly exist: 
— ^for that is the only question which it is of much import- 
ance to examine. When an inquiry pertains to the tempe- 
rance reformation, or to the morality of gambling, it is proper 
to look at these things as they aeiually are, for the object is 
to ascertain whether it is desirable to make any change in 
them. This is especially important if an evil is of long 
standing; if it is incorporated into the customs and habits of 
a people; if it is sustained by the laws; if it affects the wel- 
fare of millions of human beings. When Christianity first 
made war on idolatry, the immediate and most important 
question which came up to be examined, was not, whether 
some modified form of idolatry might not be consistent with 
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the Kcw system of religion, or v/licther there might not bo 
found in some community a form of idolatry wliich OJuiK- 
tifiinity could consistently tolerate, but whether the idolatry 
with which Chriatinnity then camo in actual collision was 
consistent with its principles. In examining the momlity of 
tho stugo, ahull wo not examine it as it 19, not aa it possibly 
might be; shall we not look at its practical working to know 
whether it ia a good or a bad thing? Is it not right to ask 
whether the principles of the Bible sanction the drama tm it 
is ? Is there any other question respecting it that is of im- 
mediate practical importance ? (b) It is not improper to 
reg-ard slavery as it exists in tho "^Tnited States as a fair 
illustration of the tendency of tho system. It exists here in 
the best age of the world, and in the land most distinguished 
for intelligence, and for wisdom in making and administering 
laws. The laws pertaining to the system here may be 
regarded aa those which long experience has shown to be 
necessary. It may be presumed that, amidst the prevalent 
intelligence of this land, the best measures have been adopted, 
or those which are regarded as the beet, to make the system 
of slavery as perfect as possible. The laws in the several 
slave states are those which experience has shown to be 
necessary that the system may be perpetuated; that this 
kind of "property" may be as secure as possible, and that the 
institution may be made to contribute as much a.s possible to 
the wealth and comfort of the community in which it pre- 
vails. In the free states it is proper to look to the laws 
existing there in regard to common schools, to real and 
personal property, to the administration of justice, to appren- 
ticeship, as a fair expression of the nature of the institutions 
there — as showing what experience has demonstrated to be 
adapted to secure the best working of the system— as an 
exponent of the real value and character of the system at 
this advanced age of the world. What shall forbid us, in 
like manner, to regard the laws and customs which are 
found necessary at the South, as a fair illustration of tha 
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oyctem — n?^ exponent of wlint slavery h m tho best ogo 
of the world, and wnder tho gqidanco of Jefjialntivo wisdom 
and exporionco? That somp, of the Iftws may be bo modified 
of3 better to securo the cnda in view ; that some that, nro 
harsh may bo repealed consistently with tlio best working 
of the system, need not bo denied— just as in the farther 
progress of society in free states eorao of tho modes of punish- 
ment may be modified with advantage ; but still, in tho raai|:i, 
in tho one case and the other, tho exiaimg laws may bo 
regarded as what tho best wisdom of the world has been able 
to devise to mako the system as perfect oa possible. I have 
therefore, in this Inquiry, freely appealed to the existing 
laws in tho Southern states, not for the purpose of casting 
reproach on thoa^ portions of our country where slavery 
existSt but for the sole design of ascertaining what the system 
is, and of examining the question whether a system which so 
develops itself is in accordance with the Bible, (c) If any 
system of slavery is sustained by the Bible, it may be pre- 
sumed that that which exists in the United States, is. This 
is a Christian land^ — a land, to a degree elsewhere unknown, 
under the influence of the Christian religion. In what 
country could we hope that slavery would exist in a milder 
of better form than in the United States? Our institutions 
have grown up under the influence of Christianity. INTot 
a few of the legislators of the land have been pious men. 
% ^ot a Jew„of ,the.owaiers_i)^^^^ men, and are 

gathered into Christian congregations under the instruction 
of men. abundantly able to explain tho doctrines of the 
Chfistian system. It could hardly be hoped that a state 
of society could be found, in which slavery could be 
better developed, and where its developments would more 
accord with, the principles of the Bible, than in our own 
land. Why then is it not fair to appeal to slavery as it 
is, and to inquire whether the system as it now exists 
is in accordance with the Bible? Is it not as imprac- 
ticable to form an ideal system of slavery that shall be free 
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from all objections, and that slitiU bo in all tho laws and 
customs by which it is sustained in entire conformity with 
the New Testament, as it is to perfect the drama so that it 
shall be wholly free from objection on the score of morals ? 
(rf) The advocates of slavery themselves appeal to tho Biblo 
to show tho propriety of slavery as it exists in tho United 
States. When the question is agitated whether slavery is 
right or wrong, they almost uniformly jnalco their appeal to 
the Scriptures to sustain themsdves in the practice of it. 
The appeal which they make tD the Bible is not to prove 
that slavery as it existed in Paleatine in tho time of Moses 
was right ; or that slavery in Grtece and Rome was right ; 
or that slavery in India, Cuba, or Brazil, is right; but to 
vindicate themselves in the practice — to show that slavery in 
our own land cannot be regarded as wrong, and especially to 
show that tho position taken by many that slavery is a sin, 
is not sustained bylhe Bible. When we make an attack 
on slavery as it exists in the United States, and endeavour to 
show that it is an evil — that it is morally wrong — that it 
ought to be abandoned — they make their appeal at once to 
the Bible. Why is this, but to defend slavery as it exists in 
this country ? If this is not the drift of the argument, why 
do they not at once admit that slavery here, as it actually 
exists, is wrong, and enter on the foreign question whether 
some imaginary form of slavery could be vindicated ? What 
can be the pertinency or propriety of such an appeal to the 
Bible as is almost uniformly niade at the South, and fre- 
quently at the North, unless it is proper to bring American 
slavery as it is by the side of the Bible, and to inquire whe- 
ther, with all its developments, it is or is not in accordance 
with the word of God ? If the advocates of slavery would 
take this ground, and admit that the system of American 
slaverjr is in fact contrary to the Bible, the field of debate 
would be much" narrowed. But as long as, in arguing this 
question, the appeal is made at the South to the Bible, it can- 
not be wrong to press the question with earnestness whether 
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American slnyory an it ia in nanctionetl hy tho word of God,, 
The main qucntion h not Rbout the ^nbme' <?f tho Bystcm — 
for it miglit be a question whether thero any abuso of it pqg- 
dble, that is, nny degree of oppression and wrong which the 
principles of the eyetcm do not sanction — but about the thing 
iXH it ia fairly developed in our country. For what is tho 
» abuse* of slavery ? When you have taken away a man'o 
liberty ; when yon Imyo made him a piece of property, and 
refused him the right of citizenship, and the right in his wife, 
his children, and himself ; when he is to be wholly at the will 
of another, what precisely is to be understood by the ' abuse!' 
of the system ? What law of the South can bo referred to 
which can be distinctly shown to be an * abused of the system^ 
in the sense that the principles oi the system do not lead to 
it, or that it is not necessary in order to sustain it ? It may 
be fairly^ doubted whether there is a single law or custom at 
the South which can be shown to be a ''violation of the fun- 
damental principle of slavery ; and if this be so, then it ia 
proper to make the appeal to the Bible to inquire whether 
this system of laws and customs is in accordance with the 
revealed will of God. So the advocates of the system niako 
their appeal when it is attacked ; and so it is right for us. 

I maybe permitted, to add another prefatory remark. I 
have endeavoured to conduct the argument with candour, 
and with a kind and Christian spirit. In noticing the argu- 
mt!nts of the advocates of slavery, and of those who havo 
in any manner used the language of apology for it, I have 
not designedly given any representation of their views which 
would diminish their force ; nor have I been conscious of 
evading an argument because it seemed to present an un- 
ansvi'erable objection, or a material obstacle, to the views 
which I entertain. I have not sought to gain any thing 
in the argument by the use of hard names ; or by im- 
puting bad motives ; or by assuming that every thing con- 
nected with slavery is wrong; oi by the supposition that 
the slaveholder is necessarily a bad man. I have aimed 
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not ncedlcsrily f o oflcnd any one. To a candid cxnminntiou 
of the views ci;j)rcssed by the advocates of alavery, no one 
can reasonably object ; and if I liavc been enabled to evince 
the spirit in tliitf argument which I have desired to do, no 
one will have just occasion to bo oflended with the manner 
in which this discussion has been conducted. If I have 
betrayed any other than a. kind spirit, and have used any 
other than kind words, it has been contrary to my design. 

I anticipate that in some of the views expressed in this 
work, I shall be found to differ from not a few of my 
friends ; — but it is one of the conditions of our friendship 
that each one is at liberty to express his opinions with, en- 
tire freedom. I expect to be found to differ from not a few 
of the wise and good of the land ; — but it would be impos- 
sible to discuss any subject on morals in respect to which 
this v/ould not be the case — and the truly wise and good 
are accustomed to expect that this may occur. All such 
will admit that the points discussed in this work are of 
great importance to the best interests of humanity: to me 
it would be a matter of high gratification if the discussion 
in these pages should be found to be such as to contribute 
something towards promoting uniformity of views and feel- 
ings on one of the most momentous questions which this 
age is called to investigate, and which enters more deeply 
into the permanent welfare of our country than any other. 
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CtUPTER I. 

Mcasom why ike appeal on this subject should be made to the .Biln\\ 

There are perhaps no fjuestions of more importance to onr 
country than those which pertain to the subject of slavery. 
The fact that after the exis; ince of more than half a centw vy 
of freedom in this land, there should be in the midst of us novr 
a nimiber nearly equal in the aggregate to the white popnip - 
tion at the time of the Declaration of Independence, is of itself 
most remarkable in history ; and is so anomalous, and so at 
variance with all our principles, that posterity will inquire for 
the reasons of such an occurrence. This number, already so 
large, is increasing in certain parts of our country in a ratio 
fearfully alarming, and the effects of the system are felt, and 
must be felt, in every portion of the Republic. There is no- 
thing connected with our national interests which is not 
affected more or less by slavery. It enters into the represen- 
tation in our national legislature ; it is connected with great 
questions of industry, literature, agriculture, commerce, and 
morals ; it is intimately allied with religion. The entire South 
is identified with it ; and by the ramifications of business, of 
education, of commerce, and of manufactures, there is not a 
town, a school-district, or a parish in the North, which is not 
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directly ov remotely nffbctcd by it. At, a part of a grcnt iw- 
tioii— ovio grcnt confederated people— w^. of the North Imvo 
the deepest in'.drcst in nil the <|Hestion3 thnt pertain to tho 
weal or wo, tho perils or tho faults of nny part of our country 
— for wo share the common honour or tho dishonour of tho 
Kepublio. Belonging to the same race with those who arc held 
in bondage, we have a right, nay, wc ore bound to express the 
sympathiea of brotherhood, and to " remember those who aro 
in bonds, as bound with them." But there is a deeper inte- 
rest atill which, we have in this subject; a more perfect right 
which we have to express our views in regard to it. The 
questions of morals and religion—of right and wrong, know 
no geographical limits; are bounded by no conventional lines ; 
are circumscribed by the windings of no river or stream, and are 
not designated by climate or by the course of the sun. They 
are questions which no existing compacts or constitutions for- 
bid us to examine ; and though there are rights which one 
part of a country has which are not to be invaded by others, 
yet there are no enclosures within which the questions of right 
and wrong may not be carried with the utmost freedom. 

At the same time, this subject should be approached with 
cahnness and candour. There is no one thing pertaining to 
the welfare of our common country, which is beset witli so 
many difficulties, and which is so much fitted to make mers 
of all classes feel their need of the » wisdom which is from 
above." Hitherto, ail « the wisdom of the wise" has been 
confounded in regard to it, and if there is any question that 
is fitted to bring.the whole intellect of this nation— -including 
that of judges, senators, counsellors, and the ministers of reli- 
gion, at the feet of Infinite wisdom, it is the question respect- 
ing African slavery. How is the evil to be arrested ? How 
is that unhappy people among us to be restored to freedom, 
and elevated to the dignity and the privileges of men ? How 
is a foreign race with so different a complexion, and in refer- 
i ence to which so deep-seated prejudices and aversions exist 
\ in every part of the land, to be disposed of if they become 
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frco ? These, imd kindred inquiries, have hitherto bnftlcd all ] 
o\jr wisdom, It may do nomcthing towards answering them, J 
if wc can settle tho grnnd proliminniy qmestion whether sla- 
very ia right or wrong} an evil per sc^ ot %n\y an evil inci- 
dentally and by abuso ; a good inistitution whicb God designs 
to bo perpetuated, or an institution which ho regards as evil, 
and which he designs that tho principles of his religion and 
his own Providenliai dealings ehall ultimately destroy. 

In th*'. examination of this subject, on which I propose now 
to enter, the appeal will be made wholly to the Bible, for tho 
following reasons : 

1. The Bible is the acknowledged standard of morals in 
this" nation. To an extent wholly unknown in other lands, it 
is allowed here to settle all questions of right and wrong, and 
its decisions, when clearly ascertained, are conceded to bo 
final. It is not indeed directly made the basis of legislation, 
and it cannot be denied that there are departures from its 
principles in many practical views which prevail, yet still it 
maintains an ascendency on all questions of morals v/hich no 
other book can acquire, and which, by the mass of this nation, 
will be conceded to no other authority whatever. There are 
few writers on morals, and probably none of reputation, who 
would undertake to defend a position that was plainly against 
the teachings of the Bible. It may be safely affirmed that 
there is not a legislative body that would take the ground 
of openly legislating against the Bible ; there is not' a judge 
on any bench who would pronounce a decision that would be 
clearly contrary to a principle laid down in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures ; there is not a department of government that would 
not admit that if the Bible has settled a question, it is final. 
It is to be regarded as an elementary principle in the ques- 
tions which come befcre the public mind in this nation, that 
on subjects in relation to which there are clear principles in 
that book, the intellect, and the heart, and the laws of this 
great people will bow reverently before that high authority. 
It is proper therefore to bring this question before this admit- 
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ted Btandard m morala, and I ahall regtrd it ria a safo position, 
that if tho people of this nation wore convinced that slavery 
ia contrary to the Biblo, they would at onco institute n train of 
jinenaures vi'hich M^oxilA effectually remove tho evil. "We may 
cany a clear decision of the Bible to any class of oar citizens, 
expecting that the authority will bo respected, and that tho 
obligiition to obey it will bo conceded. This sentiment ia 
recogniBcd at tire South as well as at the North ; and by candid 
men there as well as elsewhere it is admitted that, if clavory 
is contrary to the Bible, it must be abandoned. Thus it is 
said in tho Soutliern Quarterly Review, for October, 1845, 
p. 384, "Greatly tho most important view of the subject 
[slaveiy] is t^ religious one. For assuredly if slavery bo 
adjudged a sin, if it be condemned by tho revealed will of 
God, then in Christendom it cannot continue to exist. It is 
the duty of every man, making the laws of God the rule of 
his conduct, to use all practicable efforts to abolish whatever 
violates them." 

2. The subject of slavery is one on which the BiMe has 
legislated, and there is, therefore, a propriety that we should 
ascertain its decisions. An institution of servitude of some 
kind early existed in the world. The most ancient and 
venerable men whose names the Sacred History has trans- 
mitted to tis, were in some way connected with it. There 
are numerous statutes on the subject in the Mosaic code of 
laws. The Prophets often refer to it. Servitude had an 
existence in the tiflie of the Apostles, and they often came in 
contact with it in their attempts to spread the Gospel. They 
have repeatedly alluded to it in their writings, and have laid 
down principles in regard to it which they evidently designed 
should be understood to be the settled laws of the Christian 
religion. In feet there is scarcely any one subject to which 
there is more frequent allusion in the Scriptures, in some way 
or other, than to slavery; and it cannot be that a subject 
should so early attract the attention of the Great Legislator 
whose laws are there recorded, and be so often referred to, 
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without .over laying; down any pnnciplas which mn-y ho 
regarded as dcciBivo in regard to hia views. It is to ho prc- 
Bumcd that it ia possible to ascertain whether God regards it 
ns a good inotitution or an evil one; on arrangement in eociety 
which ho meant his religion should contribute to Bustain and 
perpotuixto for the good of the race, or an institution w|iich ho 
intended it should ultimately aboHah. — ^I'hcro is, thcxcfore, 
perfect propriety in carrying the appeal to tho Bible; and 
there can bo f8\y things more important than to ascertain 
what are the teachings of the Bible on the subject. If slavery 
he in accordance with the principles of the Bible, and be tho 
best thing for society, there is then an increasingly large part 
of the world that ia neglecting to avail itself of the advantages 
which might bo derived from the institution, and that is fall- 
ing into dangerous error on a great question of morals — for 
there can bo no doubt that there is a growing conviction in 
the world that the institution is not one which it, is desirable 
to perpetuate for promoting the welfare of mankind. 

3. There is little approximation to a settlement of the ques- 
tion whether slavery is right or wrong on other grounds than 
an appeal to the Scriptures. Apart from the influence of 
the Bible, it may be doubted whether any advance is made 
towards a settled and uniform judgment on this subject. 
Considerations of humanity or policy have done something 
indeed to change the views of men in regard to the slave 
trade, and by common consent this has come to be regarded 
as piracy $ but it may be doubted whether these considera- 
tions have done any thing to afiect the question about slavery 
itself in slaveholding communities. No progress was made 
towards its abolition in the Roman empire hy the influence 
of these considerations. Slavery flourished in its extremest 
rigour under the highest advances made in Roman policy, and 
in the brightest days of Roman jurisprudence, and it was 
only by the application of rehgious principle that it was ever 
permanently afiected in the empire. In England, it was by 
the power of religious principle in Clarkson, Wiiberforce, and 
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tlicir fellow-labom-ors, tliat iskveify was dbolislKid, tmcl mot by 
comsidenitiqito of policy oir mero humanity. In our owh 
coiffintiy, it may bo doubted whether any coneiderablo pvo- 
greoa It w been mado in detemninirig whether slavery is to 
eonlinuo or not, by there political considerntioris. The convic- 
tions of the great moss of our fellow-citizens in the slavcholding 
part of our country iti regard to the evils of slavery, ore not 
mom decided than werd those of JeHerson, and though sinco 
his views wests so firmly expressed there has been an oppor- 
tunity of observing the effects of the system for half a century, 
yet slavery has a hold on the country at large not less tena- 
cious than it had then. It is indeed not difficult to show tho 
impolicy of tho system, it is easy to show the superioir 
prosperity" of thoso portions of our country where it does not 
exist* It 18 easy to point to the exhausted soil; the wasted 
fields ; the diminished population and wealth ; the compara- 
tive destitution of schools, colleges, and churches; the igno- 
rance, degradation and corruption of morals which slavery 
t-ngcnders; and it is easy to fortify all this by the splendid 
declamation of Southern statesmen themselves about the 
iiiapbverished condition of their countiy,* but still almost no 



* llie following eloquent remarks by two Southern gentlemen in- Con- 
gress, famish at the same time a mournful description of the' efifecta of 
elavery oh the condition of a country ; show "the comparative iiiSuence of 
&eedom and slavery ; and iiltBtrate the argument which might be derived 
&om file tendency of slavery, to show thai God does net approve of &o 
^Btem. The first extract is from a speech of the Hon. Mr. Olowney, of 
South Carolina. - Ho says: — 

« Look at South Caroliisa now, with her houEcs deserted mA MVing to 
dccsiy, lier once fruitful fields worn out and abandoned for want of timely 
improvement or skilful cultivation ; and her thousands of acres of inex- 
haustible lands still promising an abundant harvest to the industruma hus- 
bandnian, lying idle and neglected. In the interior of the state where I 
waa bom, and where 1 now live, although a country possessing all thd 
advantages of b60» climate and health, abounding ii arable land, unre» 
daimsd &osn tho isist rede stata of nature, thero em. now be found many 
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advance is made towards admiuiiig that the syntcm io mii. 
AhnoGt DO eflbrta nro put forth to remove it. No ooncloBiona 
©gainst it arc derived from the disapprobntion which tho God 
of Providence ia placing upon it by those results of tho 
ijyctcm, and if tho inijuiry ia ever Bcltlcd it must be by 
' bringing it to a standard which all will admit to have autho- 
rity to determine great questions of morals. 

4. Great reforms on moral subjecto do not occur except 
under the influence of religidUs principle. Political revolu- 
tionp, and chatigea of policy and of administration, do indeed 
occur from other causes, and secure the ends which ore 
desired. But on subjects pertaining to right and wrong ; oa 
those questions where the rights of an inferior and down- 
trodden class are concerned, we can look for little advance 
except from the operation of religious principle. Unless tho 
inferior classes have power to assert their rights by arms, 
those rights will be conceded only by the operations of con- 
ficience, and by the principles of religion. There is no great 
wrong in any community which we can hope to rectify by 

neighbourhoods where the population ia too cpaiBO to support a common 
elcmentaiy school for children. Such ia the deplorable condition of ono 
of tb? oldest membero of this Upon, that^ dates bock ito settlement moio 
than a century and a half, while other states, bom as it were but ycsteT' 
day, already surpass what Carolina was or ever hm been ia the happiest 
and proiidcst day of her proijperity." 

The other extract is firom a speech of tho Hon, Mr. Preston, of Soutfe 
Carolina. 

« No Southern man can journey (as hs had lately done) through the 
Northern States?, and witness the prosperity, the industry, iha public 
(jpirit which thoy exhibit-— the sedulous cultivation of ail feoso arts by 
whidi liSj is landered com&rtable and reapectabk, without feelings of 
deep sadness and eheme m he remembers Ms own tiegkcted tmd desolate 
hmw. There, no dwelling is to be seen abandoned—- not a fenn nnculti* 
vaied. Every person end every thing performs a part toward tho grand 
result; and She whole land is covered with fertile fields, with msnufec- 
toriea, and canals, and railroads, and edifices, and towns, and cities. Wo 
of the South are mistaken in the character of thcea people when wo thiaU "* 
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now considcraliona of ]poUcyi or by a more revolution. TIio 
Tokiiona of alavcry are not reached |by political rcvolutionfs, 
or by ohangcs of policy or ndminifjtration. Political vovol«- 
tions occur in n highor region, and the condition of tho slave 
33 no more affected by a mere change in tho govomment than 
that of tJio Tttpoufs in a low, marshy vale is affected by thia 
tempest and storm in the higher regions of the air. Tlie 
ctorm sweepa along tho Apennines, the lightnings play nnd 
the thunders litter their voice, but still tho malaria of tlio 
Campagna is unaflected, and tho pestilence breathes desok- 
tion. there still. So it is with slavery. Political revolutions 
occur in high places, but the jnnlaria of slavery remains 
■settled down on the low plains of life, and not even the sur- 
face of the pestilential vapour is agitated by all the storms 
.and tem^jests of political changes. It remains the same 
tdeadly, pervading pestilence still. Under all the forms of 
despotism ; in the government of an aristocracy or an oli- 
garchy; under the administJatioial.ojr,,9-^,.pwre democracy or 
the forms of a republican government, and iri iill the changea 

from one to the other, slavery remains still the same. Whe- 

, ■ . 

: of thmx only oa pedlaia in horn ilints ond bark nutmegs. Their energy 

'SS£l enter|uis9 are directed to all objects, great and small, within their 
ireach. The immber of railroacb and other modea of expeditious intoJ- 

i'^s£tmQtmiciaition knit the whole cotrntry into a closely compacted maBs, 
through which the productions of commerce and of the press, the comforts 

•^^iof life and the means of knowledge, ore nmversally di£^ised; 'while the 
close intercourse of travel and of business makes all neighbours, and prG>- 

• jnotfeB a commori interest and a common ^mpa^. How diSerent the - 
eonditicn of these things in the South! Here the face of the cotmtlrjr 

■t^enrs the aspect bf prematare old ago and decay. No iMtaovuMEHT ra 
fflsBai ooiKG oil, nothing is done &r posterity. No man thinks of any 
thing beyond the present moment." < 
: It ia trae that thetie genUeinen attribute thsso eSects to the 'tariff, but 

iths facts in the case are tho <Mng3 of chief importance faei-e. Othdir psr- 

•isons see dit&reat causss at work than the tariff, and tho psriod ■mil arrive 
'when tha true cause •will ba seen by all the inhabitants of tho elavehold- 
,ing' states. , ■ 
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ther tho« master I'o hurled from tho throne, or rides into powcF 
on the tempest of revolution, the down-trodden olavo io tho 
same ftiill, and it makes no <'iflerenco to hiiiv wliether tho 
ma3t<;r wearo a crown or appears in a plain republican garb; 
whether Cocsar is on tho throne of is 'slain in the Senate 
houao. Slavery, among tho Romans, remained substantially 
the same under tho Tarquins, the Consuls, and the Ctesars ; 
when tho tribunes gained tho ascendency, and when tho 
patricians crushed them to tho earth. It lived in Europo 
when tlie Northern hordes poured down on tho Roman 
empire, and when the Caliphs set up the standard of Islam 
in tho Peninsula. It lived in all tho revolutions of tho 
middle ages — alike when spiritual despotism swayed its 
sceptre over the nations, and when they began to emerge 
into freedom. In the British reahns it has lived in the time 
of the Stuarts, under the Protectorate, and for a long time 
under the administration of the house of Hanover. With 
some temporary interruptions, it lived in the provinces of 
France, through the Revolution. It lived through our own. 
glorious Revolution ; and the struggles which gave liberty to 
millions of the Anglo-Saxon race did not loopen one rivet 
from the fetter of an African, nor was there a slave who was 
any nearer to the enjoyment of freedom after the surrender 
at Yorktown, than when Patrick Henry taught the notv'^s 
of liberty to echo along the hills and vales of Virginia. So 
in all the changes of political administration in our own land, 
the condition of the slave remains unaffected. Alike whether 
Federalists or Republicans have the rule ; whether the star of 
the Whig or the Democrat is in the ascendant, the condition 
of the slave is the same. The pssans of victory when the hero 
of New Orleans was raised to the presidential chair, or when 
the hero of Tippecanoe was inaugurated, conveyed no note 
of joy, no intimation of a change, to the slave ; nor had he 
any more hope, nor was his condition any more afiected 
when the one gave place to his successor, or" the other was 
borne to the grave. And so it is now. In the fierce con- 
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tcDt9 for rulo in tho fond ; in tbo qucationo about changca of 
adminielration, thcro aro nearly threo millions of our fellow- 
beings who have no interest in these contests nnd questions, 
and whoso condition will bo affected no more, whatever tho 
result may be, than tho vapour that lies in the valley io by 
tho changes from sunshine to atorm on tho suramita of tho 
Alpo or the Andes. 

Tho reason of this is, that these ijucstiona of revolution do 
not go into these humblo vales of life. It ia only rdigion 1 
thai finds its way down nnd effects changes there ; and tho I 
only hope, therefore, of producing revolutions on thin great 
isubject is, by bringing tho principles of the Bible to beat 
upon it. The suggestions, therefore, in the argument which 
I propose to conduct, will not refer to the poliiioDil bearings / 
of slavery, but to the naked question whether the institution 
in in accordance with the Bible. I should feel myself in- 
competent to go into a proper examination of tho former ques* 
tion ; I may accomplish some good if I can do any thing to 
determine what is tnith in regard to the latter. 

6. The appeal will be made solely to the Bible, because it 
is by such an appeal that the advocates of slavery endea- 
vour to defend the system. In popular speeches ; in ser- 
mons ; in the solemn acts of Presbyteries, synods, conven- 
tions, conferences, and assemblies; in formal treatises in 
defence of slavery, in pamphlets and reviews, the appeal 
is constantly made to the Sacred Scriptures. In popular 
illustrations of Scripture, in newspaper articles, in learned 
commentaries, and in the formal opinions of erudite profes- 
sors at the North and the South, such a melancholy general 
expression of opinion that the Bible lends its sanction to 
slavery prevails, that it has come almost to be regarded as 
a settled matter. A few selections from those opinions will 
illustrate the propriety of an appeal to the Bible, and will 
show that the prevailing method of interpreting the Bible 
on this subject is such as to call for an examination of tho 
meaning of the Scriptures, involving whatever talent may 
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h^. found adapted to such an inquiry, nnd whatever patient 
labour such an investigation may demand. Tho extracts 
will bo jrticrc brief selections designed to exhibit tho pre- 
vailing mqdo of speaking and writing on the subject among' 
intelligent religious men. 

The fallowing is tho declared opinion of Rev. E. D. Sims,. 
Professor in Randolph Macon College, a Methodist institu- 
tion : — 

. " These extracts from holy v/rit unequivocally assert tho 
right of, property in slaves, together with tho usual incidents 
of that tight, such as the power of o^cquisition and disposition 
in various Avays, according to municipal regulations. Tho 
right to buy and sell, and to transmit to children by way of' 
inheritance, is clearly stated. The only restriction on tho 
subject, is in reference to the market, in which slaves or 
bondmen were to be purchased. 

. " Upon the vvhole, fheii, whether we consult the Jewish 
polity, instituted by God himself; or the uniform opinion and 
practice of mankind in all ages of the world ; or the injunc- 
tions of the ,New Testament and the moral law-; we are 
brought to the conclusion, that slavery is not immoral. 

" Having established the point, that the first African slaves 
were legally brought into bondage, the right to detain their 
children in bondage follows as an indispensable consequence. 

• " Thus we see, that the slavery which exists in America 
was founded in rights* 

, ' The following sentiment was expressed by the late Rev. 
Wilbur Fisk, D, D., President of the Wesleyan University 
in Connecticut, a name standing deservedly high in the 
church. 

" The relation of master and slave may, and does, in many 
cases, (exist under such circumstances, as free the master from 
the just charge and guih of immorality. 

" I Cori vii. go — "S^. — ^This text seems mainly to enjpin and • 
sanction the fitting continuance of their present social rela- 
tions ; the freeman was to remain free, and the slave, unless 
emancipation should offer, was to remain a slave. 

"The general rule of Christianity not only permits, but, in 
supposable circumstances, enjoins a continuance of the mas- 
ter's authority. 

.3* 
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" Tho New Testament enjoins obcdieiico upon 'ibo shvo C3 
an cbligation duo to a present rightful authcriiy." 

Tho following jresolutiona of diffcrcBt rcligioiia bodica of 
tlio Sowth may bo regarded, without impropriety, m cxprcea- 
injj the prevailing ocntiment at the South in regard to tho 
tsanction which iho Biblo -gives to slavery. 

nOPEWKLI. PRESnVTEIiY, SOUTH CAROLINA. 

1. " Slavery has existed in tho church of God from the timo 
of Abraham to this day. Members of the church of God havo 
held slave3, bought with their money, and bad them born in 
their houses ; and this relation is not only recognised, but ita 
duties are defined clearly, both in the Old and New Testaments. 

2. " Emancipation is uot mentioned among tho duties of tho 
master to his slave, while obedience • even to the froward' 
master is enjoined upon the slave. 

3. " No instance can be produced of an otherwise orderly 
Christian being reproved, much less excommunicated froin: 
the church, for the single act of holding domestic -Blaves, from 
the days of Abraham down to the date of the modern aboli- 
tionist." 

HAHMONY PRESBYTERY, SOUTH CAROLINA. 

«« Whereas, sundry persons in Scotland and England, and 
others in the north, east, and west of our country, have de- 
nounced slavery as obnoxious to the laws of God, some of 
whom have presented before the General Assembly of our 
church,, and the Congress of the nation, memorials and 
petitions, with the avowed object of bringing into disgrace 
slaveholders, and abolishing the relation of master and slave : 
And whereas, from the said proceedings, and the statements, 
reasonings, and circumstances connected therewith, it is most 
manifest that those persons « know not what they say, nor 
whereof they affirm;' and with this ignorance discover a 
spirit of self-righteousness and exclusive sanctity, &c. ; there- 
fore. Resolved, 

1. "That as the kingdom of our Lord is not of this world, 
his church, as such, has no right to abolish, alter, or affect any 
institution or ordinance of men, political or civil, &c. 

2. " That slavery has existed from the days of those good 
old slaveholders and patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
(who are now in the kingdom of heaven,) to the time when the 
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aporsUo Paul ecnt a runaway slave homo to his ma3t(3r, Phile- 
mon, and wrote a Christian and paternal letter to this olavc- 
holdcr, which we find still atandei in the canon of the Scrip- 
tures — and that slavery has existed over ainco the daya of tho 
iipb^tlc, and does now exist. 

3, " That as tho relative duties of master and slave arc 
taught in tho Scriptures, in tho same manner as those of pa- 
rent and cliild, and hushand and wife, tho existence of slavery 
itself ia not opposed to the will of God ; and whosoever has a 
conscience too tender to recognise this relation as lawful, i a 
' rightcoife overmuch,' is ♦ wise above what is written,' and 
has submitted his neck to tho yoke of men, sacrificed his 
Christian liberty of conscience, and leaves the infallible word 
of God for the fancies ahd doctrines of men." 

CHARLESTON UNION PUERBYTEUY. 

. "It is a principle which meets the views of this body, that 
slavery, as it exists among us, is a political institution, with 
%vhich ecclesiastical judicatories have not the smallest right to 
interfere ; and in relation to which, any such interference, 
especially at the present momentous crisis, would be morally 
wrong, and fraught vnth the most dangerous and pernicious 
consequences. The sentiments which we maintain, in com- 
mon with Christians at the South of every denomination, are 
sentiments which so fully approve themselves to our con- 
sciences, nro so identified with our solemn convictions of duty, 
that we should maintain them under any circumstances. 

"Resolved, That in the opinion of this Presbytery, the 
holding of slaves, so far from being a sin in the sight of God, 
.is nowhere condemned in his holy w*ord— -that it is in accord- 
ance with the example, or consistent with the precepts of pa- 
triarchs, apostles, and prophets, and that it is compatible with 
the most fraternal regard to the best good of those servants 
whom God may have committed to our charge ; and that, 
therefore, they who assume tho contraiy position, and lay it 
down as a fundamental principle in morals and religion, that 
all sic /eholding is wrong, proceed upon false principles." 

SYNOD OF VIEOmiA. 

" The committee to whom were referred the resolutions, &c., 
have, according to order, had the same under consideration — 
and respectfully report, that in their judgment, the following 
resolutions are necessary and proper to be adopted by the 
Synod at the present time : 
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* « Whereas, the ptiWicationa and proceedings of ccrtam or- ' 
gartized ttsacxjiationo, conimonly called anti-slavery, or abolition, 
societies which have arisen in some parts of our land, have 

gk'ktly disturbed and are still greatly distufbing tho peace pf 
le church, and of tho . country ; and the Synod of Virginia' 
deem it a solemn duty which they owe to themselves and to 
the community t(> declare their sentiments upon the subject ; 
therefore, liesQlved, unanimously, 

"That we consider ihe dogma fiercely promulgated by said 
aesociations— that slavery,' as it exists in our slaveholding 
states, ia neteteafily sinful, and ought to be immediately 
abolished— and the conclusions vi^hich natultxlly follow from 
that dogma, as directly and palpably contrary to the plainest 
principles of common sense and common humanity, and to 
the clearest authority of the word of GodJ* 

:■■ The following is from the church in Petersburg, Virginia, 
16th November, 1838:— 

. ".Whereas, the General Assembly did, in 1818, pass a law, 
wliich contains provisions for slaves. Irreconcilable with our 
civil institutions, and solemnly declaring slavery to be a sin 
against God— -a law at once offensive and insulting to the 
whole Southern comjnuioity ; Resolved, 

.1* "Thai, as slaveholders, we caniiiot consent longer to- 
r^enitain in connection with any church where there exists a- 
statute, cdttferring a right upon slaves to arraign their masters 
bsforj^ the judicatory of the church"--and thatj too, for th& act 
of selling th6m without their consent first had and obtained. ' 

. % ** 7^hdt m the Great Mead of the church has recogimed 
the relation qfrnmster and alave^ we conscientiously believe- 
that slavery is mt a ain (tgainat Oodf as. declared by the' 
general- JSuembly. ^ 

^ 3. «« That there is no tyranny more oppressive than that' 
which is semetimes : sanctioned by the operation of eccleaias- 
tjcai law." 

Thus also the Presbytery of Tombecbee, in a formal letter 
to the General Conference in Maine, expresses the following 
isehtimente "In the Bible the state of slavery is clearly 
recognised, but the condition of the slave, likes that of all 
, society, is left to be regulated by the civil policy .of the state, 
or country in which it exists. Abxaro, the friendof God? had 
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olaves born in hia hoiiBe, nnd bought with money." " Jacob 
held clttvcs, without the least I'emorso of conscience, or 
reproof from Cilod.'* " It waa no sin for a priest to purchas^o 
u slayo with monoy." " Tho Bible wormnts tho pijrchaso 
of slaves aa an inheritanco for children for ever." That 
slavery ia not a moral evil, is evident from tho fact, that it is 
nowhere condemned by tho Redeemer, or his apostles, in 
the New Testament." " The Biblo makca slavery a part of 
tho domestic circle ; it ia associated with husband arid wifoj 
parents and children," 

Views similar to these are expressed in an article in the 
Princeton Biblical Kepertory, for April, 183G — an article 
which wa3 reprinted at Pittsburgh, on the eve of an import- 
ant meeting of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
church, by Southern gentlemen, and which waa understood 
to give great satisfaction to the friends of slavery in the South. 
The following extracts will show the views of the writer, and 
illustrate the inclination of those who look favourably on the 
system, to sustain their views by the authority of the Bible. 

" It is on all hands acknowledged that, at the time of the 
advent of Jesus Christ, slavery in its worst forms prevailed 
over the whole world. The Saviour found it around him in 
Judea ; the Apostles met with it in Asia, Greece, and Italy, 
How did they treat it I T^ot by the denunciation of slavery 
as necessarily and universally sinful. The subject is hardly 
alluded to by Christ in any of his personal instructions. The 
Apostles refer to it, not to pronounce upon it as a question of 
morals, but to prescribe the relative duties of rnasters and 
slaves." — -pp. 275, 276. " An obvious deduction from the 
fact, above! referred to, is, that slaveholding is not necessarily 
sinful." — -p. 277. "The argument from the conduct of 
Christ and his immediate followers seems to us decisive on 
the point, that slaveholding, in itself considered, is not a 
crime." — p. 279. «' But what stronger argument can *be 
presented to prove that the sacred writeiis did not regard 
slaveholding as'in itself sinful, than that while they condemn 
all unjust or unkind treatment (even threatening) on the part 
of the masters toward their slaves, they did not condemn 
slavery itself."— p. 280. That many of the attributes of 



tlio oystent ' flEi cstabliahcd by law in thifj' cotmtiy oro con> 
4cinnecl, is, iudocd, very plain ; but that fllavoholding in itoclf 
its condemned, lins not ocen, and cannot bo proved." — p. 5281. 
«» It la ridtnittfid by these distihgnishi-'d jporalists JJDk. Ghm- 
ifting- and Dr. Wajrknd] that the ApostlcB did not preach a 
jjeii^ion proclaiming freedom to slaves ; that Paul did not 
iiji^sail skvory; thai; the Gospel did not proclaim the unlaw- 
fulnes?? of {jhxyoholdiiag,; it did not forbid it. Thip is going 
tliie wholo leng^th that wo have gone, in our statement of 
tho conduct of Chriiit tind his apostle3."-~p. 282. "The 
iLpostlcs did not c^ndcnin slavery ; they did not require 
emancipation; they recognised sllaveholders as Christian 
brethren;"— p, 885.; '•SIavc;ry, was. tolerated among the 
' ancient people of God. Abraham had servants in hia family 
who were 'bought with money.' The Mosaic institution 
recognised the lawfulnelss of slavery. ' Our argument, from 
tiiis apicnbWledged fact, ia, that' if God allowed slavery to 
^jfist, if h©, directed how slaves might be Ja\vfully acquired, 
and how they were to be treated, it, is in vain to contend that, 
slavery is a sin, ■ and yet profess reverence for the Scrip- 
l\ir6s."-~p^ 287. *fSla;very is a quelslion of circumstances, 
3^ot ti malum in ^e," — p. 292. ^' As it appeai-s to us too 
clear to admit of either denial or doubt, that the . Scriptures 
dp sanction slaveholding; that under the old dispensation it 
was expressly permitted by divine" command, arid under the 
New Testafeent is ndwhere" forbidden oir renounced, but, on 
the cohtmry, acknowledged to be consistent with the Chris- 
tian character arid profession^ (that is, ppnsistent with justice, 
mercy, holiness, love to God and love to inan,) to declare it to 
Ise a heiiious crime, is a direct impeachment of tlie word of 
Ood."--^pp. 207, 298. ; 

Slavery,** s^ays the Hon. J. K. Paulding, (in his work 
entitled "Slavery in the United States,'X_pp. 14, 15,) "is 
rhade the subject of express regulation in the social institu- 
tions of the Jews, and this without a single expression of 
disapprobation on the part of the divine Lawgiver." After 
qfuotirig sevieral passages jfrom the books of Moses on the sub- 
ject, of skvery, he also adds, (pp. 19, 20,) "Here is a direct 
Unction of rights corresponding in all respects with those of 
the holdeiB of slaves in the United States. They were 
orifprially ' of the heathen* when' purchased ; their posterity 
was 'begot in the land;' and they have descended 'as an 
inheritance to our children.' it is difficult to conceive how, 
with these authorities before them, the Abohtionists can 
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porsist in maintaining that elnvciy is contrary to the hxir of 
God." " There ia no authority derivable from the New 'rcsi' 
totticut, which jufitifies the aBsertion that ulaveiry is contrary 
to the law of God."— -p. 24. •'^ Slavery existed nlmost univof* 
Bally at, imd ngos before, the Chriatian dispensation, and it its 
mil even diacountenanced ihei-e^ much lees denounced as con- 
Jrary to tho law of God."— p. SO, ' 
-Dr. Fuller, in his Icttera to Dr. Wnyland, saya, Tho Old 
Testament did sanction slavery. And in the Qospols and 
Epistles the institution ia, to say tho least, tdlerated. YoU 
admit some EOit of slavery to have been allowed in the Old 
Testament, and suffered by Jesus and his apostles. A 
man who denies this will deny any thing, and only proves 
how much stronger a passion is than the clearest tmth. But 
if this point be yielded, how can it be maintained that slave* 
holding is itself a crime ?"~-pp. 3j 4. And again : "I under- 
take to show that tho Bible does, most explicitly, both by 
prcCept and example, bear mo out in my asisertion, that 
slavery is not necessarily, and always, and amidst oil circum- 
stances, a sin. This is the position to be established, and th^ 
entire reasoning (reasoning which, if tha premises be trae» 
really seems to me to commend itself at once to every man*s 
conscience) is this, what God sanctioned in the Old Tes*- 

LAMENT} ANB PKaillTTED IN, THE WeW, CANNOT BE' SIN."* 

To these extracts may be added, for an illustration of the 
prevaih'ng manner in which the subject is regarded, the fol- 
lowing views of Professor Stuart, than whom there is not one 
9f higher or more deserved authority in this land, in all 
questions pertaining to the interpretation of the Scriptures. 
These views are copied, not because I would wish to convey 
the impression that Professor Stuart is or would be either the 
advocate of slavery, or t|ie apologist for it, but to show thg 
importance of a thorough inquiry into the actual teachings of 
the Scriptures on this subject. The following is Professoi' 
Stuart's letter to Dr. Fisk: 

"Andover, Jpril 10, 1837. 
"Rev. AND Dear Sir,:— Yours is before me. A sicloiess* 
of three months' standing, (typhus fever,) in which I have 
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jueSt CBcapcd denth, «nd which etill confinesi me to my house, 
rontiera it impossible for mo to answer your letter nt lorgo, 

" I, The precoplH of the New Testament, reBpccting tho 
-demeanour of slaves and their miasters, beyond all question, 
recognise the oxistenco of slavery. Tho moaters arc, in part, 
* believing masters}* so that a precept to them, how tliey nro 
to behave, as masters, recognises that tho relation may exist, 
mlva Jlde, e.t mlvd ecclesia, {jvithout violating' the Christian 
faith or the church ;] otherwise Paul had nothing' to do but 
to cut the baud asunder at once. He could not lawfully and 
properly temporize with malum in ae, Qhat which is in itfjolf 
sin.] 

•' If any one doubta, let him take the case of Paul's sending 
Onesimus back to Philemon, with an apology for his running 
away, and sending him back to be a servant for life. The 
relation did exist — may exist. The ahme of it is the essen- 
tial and fundamental wrong. Not that the theory of slavery 
is right, in itself. No. * Love thy neighbour as thyself'-— 
^ Do , unto others that which you would that others should do 
unto you,' decides u^ainst this. But the relation^ once consti- 
tuted and continued, is not such a malum in ae as calls for 
jmmedinte and violent disruption at all hazards. So Paul did 
jiot counsel. 

«» S. 1 Tim. vi. 2, expresses the sentiment that slaves, who 
are Christians and have Christian masters, are not, on that 
account, and because as Christians they are brethren, to 
forego the reverence due to them as masters. That is, the 
relation of master and slave is not, as a matter of course, abro. 
gated between aiU Christians. Nay, servants should, in such 
a case, a fortiori, do their duty cheerfully. This sentiment 
lies on the very face of the case. What the master's duty is in 
such a case, in respect to liberation, is another question, and 
one which the apostle does not here treat of. 

" 3. Every one knows, who is acquainted with Greek or 
Latin antiquities, that slavery among heathen nations has 
ever been more unqualified and at loose ends than among 
Christian nations, Slaves wera property ia Greece and 
Rome. That decides all questions about their relation. 
Their treatment depended, as it does now, on the temper of 
their masters. The power of the master over the slave was, 
for a long time, that of life and death. Horrible cruelties at 
length mitigated it. In the apostle's day, it was at least as 
great as among us, 

" After ail the spouting and vehemenco on this subject, the 
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good old Boole remains tlio same. Paul's conduct and advice 
arc fltill safe guides. Paul knew wdl that Christianity v/otild 
ultimately destroy slavery, as it certainly will. He knew too 
that it would destroy monarchy and aristocracy from tho 
earth, for it is fundamentally a ddctrino of true libcrly and 
equality. Yet Paul did not expect slavery or aristocracy lo 
be ousted in a day, and gave precepts to Christians respecting 
their demeanour, ad interim. 

" With sincere and fraternal regard, 

«' Your friend and brother, ' 

"M. SXUAUX." 

: These estracts, with the considerations which havo been' 
suggested, will show, it is believed, the propriety of tho 
course which I propose to pursue in this argument. By tho 
results of such an investigation, the people of this land ulti- 
mately must and will abide. He that shall contribute any 
thing, however humble, to influence the public mind ia 
coming to a right decision on so momentous a question, will 
not have h'ved in vain. 
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CHAPTER n. 
WAat cmtHtatcs Slavery ? 

The issue of the question about the lawfulness of slavery 
must depend materially on the answer which is given to the 
question, What constitutes slavery? Until this is deter- 
mined, it is impossible to arrive at any settled views on the 
inquiry whether it is right or wrong. 

The true inquiry here is, what are the essential features 
cff the system ? What distinguishes it from all other relations 
of life — ^frora the relation of a child, a minor, an apprentice, 
a day-labourer, a serf, a * villein' under the feudal system ? 
Slavery has some features which resemble certain things in 
other relations, and the attention is sometimes fixed on these 
features of resemblance, forgetting what constitutes the pe- 
culiarity of the system, and then an argument is constructed 
to prove that slavery is recognised in the Scriptures just as 
those other relations are; that the duties in the one case 
are prescribed as they are in the other ; and that this re- 
lation in society is designed to be as permanent, and is in 
itself as lawful, as the others. It is undeniable that in the 
relation of slavery there is something in common with the 
relation of apprenticeship, of a minor, of a subject under 
an arbitrary government, of those who are transferred from 
one government to another, as " by the treaty of Vienna, a 
large part of the inhabitants of central Europe changed 
masters,— as , Saxony was transferred to Prussia, Belgium 
was annexed to Holland, and as Louisiana was transferred 
from France to the United States,"* but still the question is, 
whether the peculiarity of slavery is found in ail these rela- 
tions and transfers ? In the condition of a slave, also, there 
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33 some TCBomblnnco to that of tlic serf of Russia, md tho 
♦ villoin' under tho feudal system; but still tho world ia 
accuatomcd accurately to distinguish their condition from 
that of nlave, iind it does not dcrino slavery to say that it 
ia tho condition of a serf or a « villein.* Theu^ is still somc- 
SMng essential to it which is not reached by thcso terms. 

The importance of ascertaining accurately what slavery 
is, may bo seen by referring to somo of tho definitions 
which have been given of it. From these it will bo seen that, 
according to come of the different views which are held of its 
nature, it is easy to construct an argument in its defence. 
Paley'8 definition is this : " I define slavery," says he, "to bo 
an obUgation to labour for the benefit of the master, witliout 
the contmct or consent of the servant.'**' Substantially the 
same is the idea of the author of the article before referred to 
in the Biblical Repertory, and as this may bo regarded, with- 
ovX impropriety, as expressing the sentiments of those who 
apologize for slavery, or who regard it as consistent with 
Christianity, it is impoi-tant to quote the words of the writer 
at length. He says, "Neither inadequate remuneratioo, 
physical discomfort, intellectual ignorance, moral degradation, 
is essential to the condition of a slave. Yet if all these 
ideas are removed from the commonly received notion of 
slavery, how little will remain. All the ideas which esseu- 
tialiy enter into the definition of slavery are, deprivation of 
personal liberty, obligation of service at the discretion of an- 
other, and th^ transferable character of the authority and 
claim of the master. The manner in which men are brought 
into this condition $ its continuance, and the means adopted 
for securing the authority and claim of masters, are all 
incidental and variable. They may be reasonable or un- 
reasonable, just or unjust, at difierent times and places."—^ 
p. 279. " Slavery, in itself considered, is a state of bond- 
age, and nothing more. It is the condition of an indi- 
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'^iduul wKo jV depifivccl of liia pcxBonol liberty, mti 
lObUged to work for anothei', who has the right to transfer 
ehio claim of eoivico, M pioa8x»re."<<'— p. S8J). In discussing 
tho qiicfstion whether tho naturo of property entox'ai into tho 
idea of davcry, tho Writer remarks that, *'a man has pro- 
perty in his wife, in his childrenj in his domestic animals, 
in liis fiolds and forests," and goes on to observe that, 
fVwhere it is eaid that ono man is tho property of another, 
it can only mean that the one has a right to use the other 
m a Than, but not as a bruto or as a thing.—When this 
idea of property comes to be analyzed, it is found to bo no- 
thing more than a claim of service cither for life, or for & 
term of f/eara.***-^^. 293. Actf»rding to this view, slavery 
3s comparatively a' harmless thing. No one should bo 
alarmed at the idea of being himself a slave, or of having 
Ms children reduced to this condition ; and no one should 
aegard slavery as essentially an undesirable condition of 
society, and still less as having in it any thing that is 
morally wrong. Tho idea of regarding a slave as a chattel 
m a thing is expressly discarded, and all the property 
,which it is suppased theye ; can be in the slave is that 
isaimless possesion which a man has in his wife and chil- 
dren. If this he the just idea of slavery, then it. would 
■Jiardly be: worth while to argue the question whether it is 
fight or wrong, 9r whether it is, or is iiot, in accordancs 
^th the Bible, ft may be remarked here only that tliis is 
a view which will calm the feelings, allay the suspicions of 
■giiiit OjT responsibility, save from the compunctious visitings 
hf reiffiorse, and meet the wishes of all those south of 
35 Mason'© and Disoa*i3 liiie' who desire to preserve thip 
tiomestic: institution in its parity. Whether this is the true 
■notioa of ^lavsry, however, it may be well to consider. J 
-would 'Obseiire,'- then, 

' (i.) TlMt slavery is not a mere condition of apprentice? 
fship, or that the service which a slave is bound to render 
to his master is aot ihat which the; appjentice is bound to 
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rcnte.'tb liis''Ci'ni)!oy^5!r.- 'TiMjixi may bo so mviJiing in coni» 
moM, but nil .men mukei a distinction between them. Eveni, 
in' tlic system of 'lipprenticeship* in the West Indies, thera 
Vtrao an accurate, and n very obvious •dlstJinction, between' 
that condition and tho etato of slavery which, thiss was m~ 
tt'ndcd to supersedci An apprentice : ia bound to; his mas- 
ter; ho works for him; his time is , his; and the mastcir 
avails himself of whatever physical strength oir skill iho 
apprentice may have, or may acquire while ho is with him- 
-r-and so far thcro is that which the lektion has in com', 
mon with slavery. The relations resemble each other also 
in the fact, that the apprentice is usually placed in thia 
condition without being consulted, or in accordance with the 
will of another. But this relation is designed, to be temro 
porary; it is for the good of the apprentice himself; it 
conten>plates his own future usefulness and happiness, and, 
there is a full equivalent supposed to be rendered for hi^ 
labour. The care of the master over his momls and habits„ 
and the instruction which he is, expected to receive ia the. 
employment to '^hich he designs to devote, his life»are re-; 
garded as an ample compensation for any service which ho 
can render. The master, in fact, avails , himself of no un-; 
fequited labour of the apprentice; has no claim of pror 
perty in him$ hm no power to coatinue the relation be» 
yond a specified period ; and has no right to transfer thes 
apprentice to another. The condition is one dso that is 
consistent with a regular advance in knowledge of all 
kinds, and in which the master has no control over any of , 
the other relations which, the apprentice may sustain, o? 
into which he may choqse. prospectively to ester. In all 
this it differs ! from jyfower?/. 

. (2.) Nor is slavery to be confounded with the conditioa 
of a minor. There are many things indeed that are «com"> 
Tmn between slavery as: it has always existed, and the con- 
dition of those who are under age. A minor, like a slaves* 
has no right to vote ; is not eligible to qffice ; cannot bs 
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feeld in law by contracts which ho inakra, mid in hia time 
and lahoiir m subject to tho will of nnothor. But wo novcr 
confound tho two conditions, and never cupposa, that tho 
dt'Gcription of tho one is a correct representation of the 
olhes". Nature, not force, hos made the condition of a 
minor. In tho arrangement, his own good' ia conaultcd. 
Tho whole arrangement ia with reference to his own fuluro 
welfare. • It contemplatea his being ultimately raised to ail 
the dignities and rights of a citizen, and nature has accurcd^ 
in the aflections o( those under whom minora are commonly 
placed, the best possible pledge that their interests will bo 
sacredly regarded. Slavery does none of these things. 

(fJ.) Nor ia slavery merely a govemimental afiiiir — an 
assertion of power like that under a hereditary monarchy, or 
like a transfer of a portion of a people from one government 
£0 another, by treaty."* There may be much in common be- 
tween such a condition and slavery, but we never confound 
them—except where we wish to throw dust in order to render 
the subject obscure. The nijthority asserted over the slave is 
often hereditary ; the power is claimed of making laws for him 
tyithout his consent, and without representation ; the povirer 
over him,is an usurped power ; it deprives him of the rights 
of a freeman, and he io transferred from one master to another 
without his consent — as the inhabitants of Poland, Belgium, 
Louisiana, Canada, Florida, and Normandy have been, or as 
the Gherokees, Choctaws, and Seminoles have been removed 
from Georgia and Florida, to the country west of the Missis- 
sippi. But we never think of confounding these things with 
slavery. Slavery is the right of an individual owner, not the 
operation of a government. It is control over the individual, 
and not over the mass. It contemplates properly no arrange- 
ment for masses as governed, but of individuals as owned. 
It transfers none by communities, but sells them as indivi« 
duals. It 33 not the mere povtrer of making laws for others^ 
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or of communding thoir services for war; it is the power of 
controlling their time, a claim on their wholo onrninga, and of 
receiving all the avtiib of their skill and labour. It ia not tho 
right of transfer by treaty or conquest,, but the power to acll 
thetn. The idea oP'olavery is not that of Buflcrixig the do- 
pii'/atioM of rights os a community, but as jndividuals ; and 
if lawa are ever made for them regarded as a community, it 
ia not because they are considered aa any part of the govcr.,;- 
ment, but only to guard the rights of those who own them. 
In every essential feature slavery is removed from the aspect 
of being a governmental aflair ; for while it has some things^ 
in common with such am f»rrangement, still tho world makes 
on accurate distinction between them. Besides, it would 
settle nothing as to the question of right and wrong to show 
that it was a mere governmental transaction. There are 
great questions of right and wrong in relation to the govern- 
ment of Nero, and the conquests of Attila, and the authority 
claimed by the Emperor of Morocco, or by the Sultan, as really 
as in relation to the rights claimed by the master over the slave. 

(4.) Nor is it a mere relation in which legislative bodies alono 
are concerned.* It has indeed a relation to govemmentg, and 
the makers and administrators of the laws have rauci> to do 
with it. It is, indeed, a relation between man and man— fos 
the slave ia a man, and is, in some respects, regarded as sucli. 
But the usual rektions in civil life are those of compact 
and agreement ; of buying and selling ; of commerce, appren- 
ticeship, marriage, mutual aid, ia regard to which each party 
is voluntary, and each party has guarded rights. Nothing 
of this kind occurs in slavery. There all is involuntary en 
the part of the slave, and he is never considered and treated 
m a neighbour, or an equal. In no respect does the law 
regard him as on a level with the master. 

(6.) Slavery is not a thing which pertains wholly to a 
legislature to regulate, and with which an individual, or an 
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imozmtion mpvem\y organized for that purpose, or an cCcIc > 
eiasjttctal body have no right to intprfcrcj or in jefcrenco to 
which Ihey havo «o rJght to oxprcsa an ojpitiion. There arc 
respe3Ct»» intSccd^ in which tho subject pertains to legiolativo 
bodlies, and in ihose respects others cannot interfere witUji 
their X"fculiar prerogutivea, Tho bad laws which they hnva 
imdoi they only can unmake. Tho actual kgislation which 
may be at any timo demanded to remove tho evil, or to correct 
abuses growing out of tho laws, pertains only to them. Others' 
can no more usurp the place of the legiislator, in respect to> 
this, than they can in respect to any thing else. But tho 
points on which slavery touches on the legislative body are 
few atid unimportant, compared with its other relations to 
society. Men are not made slaves by l^'slative acts, but by 
individual rapacity and wrong. Logislaturea^^do not own 
slaves, unless it be in a corporate capacity, and rarely then., 
The slave is the property of an individual, and his relationsr 
are to him. That individual is a man, not a legisldior; and 
it is right to reason with him as a man, as a neighbour, as a 
rtiSember of the church, as a father and a brother, or as a 
minister of the gospel. In each and all of these respects, it 
h right to bring the subject before his conscience, and to rea- 
son and remonstrate with him, as himself responsible to Gfod. 
And it is the right of any one to do it who is a mm, whether 
m his individual or associate capacity — for the slaveholder 
holds a man in bondage, and claims him as his property. 
Between -these two individuals, therefore, no legislator has 
a right to interpose a barrier, and to say that this subject 
pertains to us, and that no individual or association has a right 
tb intermeddle with it. It does not define slavery, therefore, 
to Say that it is a relation which has been instituted by a 
legislature fdr the good of the community, requiring one class 
of people to engage in the service of another. 

(6.) Slavery is not a condition like that of the serfs of 
Russia, ,or like th© 'villeins' of the feudal system. It has 
something in (Comt^on with tfe>se relations, and in some 
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nspects moiuy not bo m6ro opiircssive or degi-ading, bul Gtlll it 
is to bo acoumtely distinguished from them. In the relation 
of tho * villein' of the feudal system tliero waa an oWigation 
tof £iccvico to tho lord ; tho time, and talent, and skill of tho 
vnssttl were his ; tho villein had none of the righto of a frco- 
TfiQH, implied in tho power of making laws, eligibility to office, 
or the iadministration of justice ; and there was tho possibility 
of being transferred with tho soil from Oine master to another. 
The same is substantially true of the condition of the serf. 
But the 'villein* waa attached to the glebe, as the serf now io. 
He was a Jixture on the estate, and he could Wof bo repsoved. 
There was no power of alienating Aim without alienating the 
land, his family, his neighbours, and whatevesr comforts ho 
had been xised to. There was no power of separating hus- 
band and wife, and parents and children. He was not 
bought and sold as an individual, and he was not regarded in 
the light of property. He was, in some respects, recognised 
as a: man, and even in his lowest condition had the germs of 
Certain rights, w^hich have grown , into the condition of the 
now middle and respectable classes in Europe. «< The villein 
has become the independent feymer." "The feudal system 
has in a great: measure haen outgrown in all the European 
states. The third estate, formerly hardly recognised as hav- 
ing ah existence, is become the controlling power in most of 
those ancient communities."® But there is no such germ of 
freedom and of elevation in slavery. There is nothing 
which, being cultivated and expanded, will grow into free<- 
dom. There was nothing in. slavery, as understood ! by the 
Romans, and there is nothing in it as it exists in this country, 
which has such a principle of liberty, adrancement, and eleva- 
liom, that the slave, by any natural progress, can ever emerge 
into liberty, or ever take such a |»lace that there shall ba 
recognised in him the rights of a man ; and though them is 
h the syetemj in many respects, a strong resemblance to the 
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cdttditSon of ia feudal *villoin,* or a Russitim serf, yol jhcso 
conditions ard never confounded. All men know that slavery 
ia a (lifTeront tiling. Its peculiarity is not dcecribed by a 
jwfeirenco to the conditioa of socioiy in tho dark ages, or 
wnder tho docftinion of the Autocrat of tho North. 

(T-) SlaVory is not tho kind of property which a mail 
has in his wife or child.* Thero may be something in com- 
mon itt these relations, but, except in arguments in defcnco 
A)f slavery, they are nbver confounded. In the condition 
of a wife and child there is indeed a want of a right of 
isufirag© and of eligibility to office? and, in the coiso of 
ihe child, of a right to tho avails of his labour, oa in 
that of a slave. But (l.)the relation of parent and child 
is a natural relation, that of master and slave is not; 
(2.) tho relation of husband and wife is voluntary, that of 
master and slave is not; (8.) in these relations wives and 
children are treated in all respects as human beings, 
slaves are not ; (4.) in these relations there is -^no • right 
x)f property in any such sense as that in which the word 
property is commonly used 4her0 is no right of sale ; 
there is no right to sunder the relation for the mere sake 
of gain. ; It is tnie that some of these things have oc- 
^surred in certain times and places, and that the power of 
purchase or sale has besa understood to be connected with 
the relation of husband smd wife, and that «ven parents 
have claimed this power over their children. But this has 
always been understood as an abuse of power, and as not 
fairly iinpUed in the yelation. The bcanraon sense of man- 
i:ind has revolted at it ; and whatever usurped power there 
may have been at any time, the instinctive feeling of man- 
kind is that the * property* which a man has in his wife 
cr Child is essentially diffejeht from that which the master 
has in his slave. ' - 

If none of these things constitute slavery, the question 
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ihen ames, ^vhot ia U? What, ia the essential clement 
of the Byatcm? Whtit distinguiahes this from all otlicr 
relations T Thcae questions con now bo nniswercd by tho 
cinglo reply, that it is jpropertv hk a human being, Tho 
mnstcr owna the slave. He hao bought him, and ho has 
0, right to wse him, or to seU him. Ho can command: hia 
cervices against hia own will; he can avail himself of 
tho fruit of hia toil and skill; ho can cell him or olher- 
wifse alienate him as he pleases. He regards him as hia 
own property in the same sense as he regards any thing 
else OS his property. He is not an apprentice, a companion, 
an equal; or a voluntary servant ; he is a part of his 
estate, and subject substantially to the same laws as thoso 
which regulate property in any thing else. He is his 
property in the sense that either by himself, oi" by ono 
from whom he has inherited him, the slave has been 
taken by force and appropriated to the use of another man—* 
suletanUally in the same way in which property was first 
acquired by cultivating a piece of land selected from the. 
great common of the world, or fruit gathered from that 
which was before confunon; or he has become hia pro- 
perty in the sense that an equivalent has been paid for 
him, or from the fact that, (he childreu of slaves become 
property in the same wny as the offspring of cattle do. 
He is bis property in the sense that the slave himself 
has no right to the employment of his time and limbs 
and skill for his own advantage, and no right to the avails 
of his own labour. He is his property in the sense that 
the master claims the right to himself of all that the slave 
can produce by his physical stre^igth, or by any tact or 
skill which he may have in any department of labour. 
He is his property in the sense that he may part with 
his services to afty one on such terras as he, and not 
the slave, shall chopse ; that he may sell him for any 
price in money, or barter him for any commodity, to any 
person tbat he chooses; and that he may make a testa- 



irueisfcai}" rfiapositum of him as ho may of hia houHC, hiti 
Jftind, his b(X>kia, hia cano, or his horse. Thia was the 
doctriioe of the l^man law. "The master had the entire 
j%ht of pioperty in tho 'slave, and could do just ao ho 
plejtsod ivith his person and life, his powers and hig 
tssirmiigs." Digestal. lO^d^. Cluod auiwat ad juo civile, 
servi pro nuUis habentur } non tnmen et jure naturali, 
quia, quod ad jus naturalo attinei, omnes homines aeqiialoa 
sunt. IV. 6, 3. Quia servile caput (civil condition of a 
sjave) mcllian Jub habet, ideo nec minui potest.* The 
Bamo was true in Greece. "In Greece the slave vsras con- 
sidered' fHt'^o*" opyavcu or a «ttj}ivh' & mere mstrumeM m- 
dowed with life, a poseeseion.'^f 

< It is true that this kind of property differs in some 
respects from other kinds^wis property in a horse differs 
ia some respects from property in a tree or a mine. 
Property ia to ba regarded, in some aspects, according to 
thB nature of the thing which is held, and will be treated 
in some respects according to its natui-e. The ownership 
which a man has in a marble quarry, or in a silver mine, 
or in a' field or forest, is different in some respects from 
that whi:ch he has in a horse or a dog; that which he 
has in the tette?' is in some respects different from that 
which he- can have* in a man. It will secure a different 
kind of treatment, and there are still common laws, though 
thes6 'are held as properfi/, which a man is not at liberty 
t6 disregard. If is observed, correctly in the main, by 
the author of the article in the Biblical Repertory aheady ' 
referred to (p. S93), that a man "has no more right to 
use a brute as a log of wood, in virtue of the ~right. of 
property, than he has to use a man as a brute. There 
are general principles of rectitude obligatory on all men, 
which xequire them to treat all the creatures of God, ac- 
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cording to tho nature which ho has given them. Thq 
man who should bum hia hprse bccauee ho was his pro- 
perty., v/ould find no justification in that plea either be- 
fore God or man. When therefore it is said that ono 
man is the property of another, it can only mean tha^ 
the ono hag the right to use tho other aa a man, but 
not as a brute or a thing. He lias no right to treat hifti 
as he may lawfully treat his ox or a tree." — Still, tho 
essential thing — the right of properly h tho same. It is 
ownerahip of the quarry, the mine, the forest, the field, 
the ox, tho man ; — and though the ircaiment must in pro^ 
per respects correspond to their nature, and though tho 
community may feel that if a man should 'burn' his 
horse he would violate great laws of nature, still this does 
not affect the question whether he owns the horse and 
has a right to regard hira as property. The same is. 
true of the ownership in man. There are certain things 
which it is admitted the owner has no right to do, which 
he might do to some other species of property. He may 
no more * bum' his slave than hie may his * horse he 
might not treat a slave in all respects as he might his 
horse, any more than he might treat his horse as he 
would an inanimjate object, and still the property claimed 
in the one may be as distinct and exclusive as in the 
other. — He may employ him as he pleases;, he may 
make use of all that he can produce by his labour ; he 
may sell him, or may dispose of him, as he chooses> 
in his will. The slave is never regarded as a human 
being, with the rights of a human being, but he is re- 
garded aa property made more valuable because he is a 
human being — just as the horse in regarded as property 
Tuade valuable because he is a hopse. As such the slave 
is to . be treated as a man, not with respect to any duties 
or relations v/hich he owes as a citizen, a father, a son, 
an heir of salvation, but only with reference to the ques- 
tion, how he can be rendered more valuable as a slave*. 

5 
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Hitl nntUl'O ia cotlsUlfctl in his treatmellt, ift distinction Jrm 
,tlmt of the horse, only ins that of tho horeei is consulted 
in diotinctioM from tho inanimate ohjecls of property. 

This claim of property in tho elavo alWaya involves thd 
follbwing ihings:-^ 

1. It ifl wholly imolmtari/ on tho pArt of the slave. 
Ho has n6ver conceded any such right over himself to 
ttthera, and no one has done it whd had any authority 
to do it. He has not made a voluntary surrender of him- 
self to his master to be regarded as his ; to be owned 
by him, and to yield to him the avails of his labour, and 
be sold by him v/hen and where he pleases. And no one 
has done this "whd had a right to do it. The power ori-* 
ginally aeserted over him or his ancestors^ vi-as a power of 
usurpation or robbery; was against his consent or theirs; 
and was successfully asserted only because he had not the 
means of resistance. It was that which no parent had the 
prerogative of yielding, and which in most instances no 
parent pretended to yield. Th6 whole system is involun-> 
tary on his part, land the property which is claimed in his 
person, his services, his wife, his children, was never the 
result of compact or voluntary agreement. 
' 3* It is property claimed in that which naturally belongs 
to him, but which he is not at liberty to resume to him- 
self. He is not at liberty to claim a property in his own 
time, person, family, bodily vigour, talent, or skill. There 
may be instances— as we are often told there are in slave- 
holding communities, and as -we have no reason to doubt 
there are~in which, from kind treatment or other causes, the 
slave would prefer to remain with his master than to take 
the chances of freedom. He may see great and certain evils 
which would result if he Were thrown upon his own le- 
sources, if, in the eadsting state of society, he should un- 
dertake to pro^dde for himself and his family. Or, slavery 
may have so effectually accomplished its work, by destroying 
all that is noble in his nature, that he prefers to be a slavo 
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to being a frcemnn. But whil«? this jnay be true, ho ia not 
Ut liberty to do ^thonviae if ho should chooscj vi^ithout ^liQ 
ponspnt of his maetc-r. Ho has po indepeiident vplitipn in tho 
ctiao. A horso, if ho had a choice, might prefer, to remain 
the property of his owner by whom he was well taken care of» 
but ho ^Quld not bp at liberty to do otherwise if he choso. 

3, There is a right of property in all that pertains to tho 
olave. It m a right extending, (l.) to his time. The sIrvq 
can claim none as his own. The hours when he shall begin 
his work, and when he shall close it, his master claims the 
right of determining, and he has no choice in the case. 
(2.) To his service. " When this ideq, of property comes to 
bo analyzed, it is found to be nothing more than a claim of 
service either for life or for a term of years. This claim 
is transferable, and is of the nature of property, and is con* 
aequently liable for the debts of the owner, and subject to hia 
disposal by will or othenvise."* There is «» something 
more" than this in the claim of properly claimed in tho 
slave, but this concession' shows, what indeed no one would 
de^y, that the master has a claim of ' service' in the slave, 
■which is of the nature of tramferahle property. (3.) To 
his bodily strength and power pf labour. The master asserts 
a claim over these, and the price of the slave, that is, the 
value of the property in him, is estimated in accordance 
with these things. Whatever the slave has of youth» 
physical power, vigour of constitution, capacity for enduring 
labour, enters into the notion of the property in him— just- 
as much as the metal, speed, bottom, and pedigree of . tho 
horse does of his value. '(4,) To his talent or skill. If ha 
has a tact for labour ; if he has skill in any of the mechanic 
arts ; if he has genius so that he can facilitate or abridge 
toil by useful inventions, it is all the property of the master. 
He is the more valuable on that account, and his superior 
worth is often published, when he is exposed to sale, if he 
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is a skilful tuicl accomplished house-servant, ot if ho is en- 
dowed wilh mechanical talent. Ho has no riffht M avail 
himself of any skill which he may havo in making; a shoo, 
a carriage, or n machine. Ho would have no right to tako 
out a patent for the most useful invention; ho would havo 
no right to enter a copyright for a book. Such a fhing is 
never contemplated in the laws regulating slavery, and if a 
olavo had any such endowment it would be wholly at tho 
disposal of tho master,, 

4. The master claims this right of property in his services 
without equivalent or compensation. He does not pretend to 
have given him any valuable consideration for the surrender 
of his freedom,^ and he furnishes him no equivalent for his 
labour. It is in vain to say that the food, the raiment, and 
the cottage of the slave are any cguhalent for his services, 
or that the deficiency of these is made up by the implied 
pledge of the master that he will furnish him with medicine 
when he - is sick, and that he will take care of him when he 
is old. None of these things are such an equivalent for his 
services that a freeman would be willing to contract for them 
by selling himself into slavery ; they are not what a freeman 
can secure by voluntary labour. Besides, slavery is of neces- 
sity a system of unrequited toil. The moBleT - expects to 
make something by the slave ; that is, he expects to secure 
more from the labour of the slave than he returns to him. 
The whole arrangement of the system contemplates such a 
profit in slave labour, or such an increase of property from it 
over and above what the elave himself receives, as to meet 
the following expenses : — First, the interest ou the capital 
paid for the slave — paidi not to him, but to the one from 
whom he is purchased. Secondly, all the diminution of the 
worth of the property from advancing age, from the proba- 
bilities of sickness, and the risk of death. This is no incon- 
siderable sum. If a man at twenty-five years of age costs 
five hunds^ed dollars, his value is constantly diminisliing by 
advancing age, and there is a constant risk of a total loss of 
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i\}o property ; and to malco sj return to iho moslcr for this 
diminution and the risk of the total Joss, there must bo in the 
eyetem a cijlculation to receive from the labour rendered so 
piuch over nnd abpvo what the o|.r\vo himself receives, aa to 
meet the chances of this loss and this regular decrease in 
hie value. Thirdly, there must be, according to tho sys- 
tem, enough received from the labour of slaves over and 
above what they receive, to isupport the master and his 
family, so faj: as any advantage is derived from slave 
labour, in idleness, and usually in luxury— for the oystom 
always has been, and essentially is, one of lujcury. It ia 
not designed in the system that the master shall labour, Ho 
buys his slaves in order that he and his family may not bs 
under the necessity of earning any thing. The consequence 
is, that there is contemplated in the system the receipt from 
the labour of the slave, over and above what he himself 
receives, enough to maintain the master himself and hig 
family in indolence. It follows from this, that the amount 
of the unrequited labour of the slave on the whole is that 
which is necessary to meet the interest on the capital 
invested in him; that which m necessary to meet the 
regular diminution of his own value from advancing age 
and the risk of death ; and that part of his individual labour 
•(vhiph. will be nepessary to support his master. Of course, 
|he amount involved in this latter item wiU be regulated 
somewhat by the number of slaves, ^ch slave is to do hig 
part. The system is to support all the masters and their 
families in indolence, or, at least so far as the system avails^ 
it is to release him and them from the necessity of as tanck 
labour as is gained from the unrequited labour of the slave. 
This differs wholly from a free system, where the labouyeir 
receives- what to bim is g; full compensation for hjs work* 
His employer has invested no capital in the person of the 
labourer ; mdtes no calculation about the diminution of his 
value or risk from sickness j and does not contemplate being 
suppprtedl in in4oIen"q9 pn unreq\ijt§d hbour. He giveq 
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"what the labourev consirlcra a full equivalent for his work ; 
ho receives what ia to him of equal value with the wages. 

(6.) This possession of property in the slave involves the 
right to sell him as the master pleases. It is not a right 
merely to dispose of his service (ot a term of years or for 
life ; it is a right to sell the slave himneff. He sets the slave 
up at auction — not his services; he disposes of the slavey in 
his will, by name — not of his unexpired term of service. Ho 
disposes of his pereon, his skill, his physical strength— all 
that he has that can bo of value to himself or to another. 
He retains nothing to himself; he reserves no rights for the 
slave. This disposal of property is in all respects as absolute 
and entire as it is where a man sells a farm, a mill, or a 
horse, lie may, moreover, sell or alienate him' in any way 
ho pleases, whether by a private bargain, by auction, or by a 
testamentary disposition — as is the case in any other property'. 
He mky sell him by sundering any ties which bind him to 
others ; regardless of any remonstrances of father or mother ; 
and irrespective of any obligations which the slave may feel 
himself under to a wife, a sister, or a child. " This claim," 
says the Biblical Repertory, "is transferable, and is conse- 
quently liable for the debts of the owner, and subject to his 
disposal by will or otherwise." This is the common v'lev/ of 
slavery the world over, and on the subject of selling him the 
master feels himself under no more restrictions than he does 
in selling his dromedary or ox. 

That these are correct views of the nature of slaveiy, will 
be apparent from a brief reference to some of the existing laws 
on the subject, showing in what light slaves are regarded in 
the statutes of the slaveholding states in our country. Judge 
Stroud, in his *♦ Sketch of the Laws respecting Slavery," 
says, " The cardinal principle of slavery, that the slave is not 
to be ranked among sentient beings, but among things-^ 
obtains as undoubted law in all tliese phe slave3 states." 
The law of South Carolina says, " Slaves shall be claimed, 
held, taken, reputed and. adjudged ia law, to be chattsls 
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PKRBONAL iti the huntlB of their owners and possessors, and 
their executors, administrators, and assigns, to AtL inthnot, 
CON8TEUOXION3, AND PURPOSES wnATBOEVEri."'" Tho Louisi- 
ana code says, " A slave is one who is in tho power of tho 
master to whom ho belongs; the master may sell him, diu- 
pose of his person, his industry, and his labour ; he can db 
nothing, possess nothing, nor acquire any thing but what 
must belong to his master."! So tho Hon. J. K. Paulding, 
in his worU on slavery, says, *' Being property/, slaves may 
be bought and sold by persons capable of buying and selling 
other property. They are held to be personal estate,^ and 
as such may be levied upon and sold for the debts of tho 
owner."§ 

This claim of property is not only asserted in all tho books 
that treat of slavery, and in all the laws that regulate, the 
system, but enters into the every-day view of the subject, 
and the practical working of the system. As a matter of 
fact slaves are regarded and treated as property, or as 
"chattels." They are bought or are inherited as such. 
They, are advertised for sale by auction, or otherwise; as 
such. They are disposed of by will as such; they may 
be seized as such, by a sheriff, and jsold for the payment of 
debts. And when a slave is so. disposed of, h is in tlbie same 
•way as any other property. There arc no reserv^id rights to 
him as a man. There is no specification in the advertise- 
ment or the instrument of sale, that he differs from- any 
other-property ; there is no recognition of the fact that in 
any respect he is a human being, or is to be treated as such. 
There is no condition in the sale that any of his rights m a 
man, as a father, a brother, or a citizen, shaU be regarded. 
It is not specified or implied that he shall exerci'se any of the 
privileges of a freeman ; that he may himself e ver hold pro- 
perty ; that he shall be taught to read ; that the cultivation 
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<t!if hsffl atltolJcct Bhail bo rcgswdcdj limt ho shall Ii.wo tho 
liberty worshipping Gcwl. Wono of bis s-ighls or fcoJiinf?^^ 
im a wn, a hTObmrHt. or a father nro conoHlicd in f-ho condit iona 
of tSja »al0| but hja now master, liko hit} old one, jnay finndcr 
my one of these ralatioiais m coon na ht- plensci!), nnd for anj 
caiiso that ho choosesj. 

TOE TRUE QUKSTION STATED. 

The trilo qucQtiow. now ia, whether this ia a good insti- 
tution, and one which God designed to commend and pcf- 
potuoto. In it en institution for tho maintenance of which 
He has xnade arrongeraenta in his word, and which has his 
sanction ? Is it a system in accordance with the spirit of the 
religion which he has revealed, and which that religion is 
jntonded to keep up in tho world ? Is it such an arrange- 
ment in society that the fair influence of that religion will 
ijend to perpetuate it, as it will the relations of husband and 
wife, and of parent and child ? Or is it an institution which 
God regards aa undesirable and evil in its nature and ten- 
dency, and which he intends to have removed from the 
world ? Would the fair application of the principles of his 
i«ligion peipetuate it on the earth, or remove it as an evil 
thing ? This is the fair question now before us. According 
to the references made to the Scriptures, by most of the 
writers aU-eady alluded to, they would regard the former of 
these opinions as tlie true one-rr-that slavery has the sanc- 
tion of God ; that he has from the beginning fostered and 
patronised the institution ; that he legislates for its continu- 
ance, as he does for the relation of parent and child; and 
that the principles of his religion do not conflict .wita its 
perpetuity on the earth. Is this the true position to be taken 
on the subject ?. 

in this view of the real question, it is not necessary to 
agitate the inquiry whether slavery is a malum in se. That 
question is one that has usually given rise only to perplexing 
logomacliiesp and that has contributed liule to determisie ihe 
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iruo issue tlio inquiry. If it !;imll appear, iu (hv. cmrm of 
diia <Jisci/i3sioa, ihnl clavcry iiii an institution wliich Gw! hmn 
never oyiginatcd by poailivo enactment; thnt his IcgioUuion 
has ImdcA from \ho beginning to mitigate it?, avih ; thui ho 
Iiaa hy hk Providential dcalingn frowned upcwi it ; that lio 
Iiaa aastcrtcd greiu principles in his word, whkh cannot bo 
curiifd out, without destroying the system; that he hojj 
enjoined on man, in tho vurioua relations of life, certain 
dutieg, of which slavery prevents the performance; that 
slavery engenders inevitably certain bad pnssiono, which aro 
^vholly contrary to religion ; and that af is She tmdmcy and 
the. design of the Chrialimi religion, when fairly applied. 
So abolish the system, it will be apparent that slavery io a 
moral wrong. God does not legislate against any thing thai 
is good. His own Providential dealings are not against that 
which is desirable in society. His Gospel is not designed 
to abolish any good institution ; and if it shall appear that 
Christianity has such provisions as are designed to removQ 
slavery, the divine view in relation to it will be clear. To 
show what is that view, is the sole design of this discussion. 
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CHAPTER III. 
Slavery in the time qf Ike Falriarchs. 

In ontcring directly upon the question whether slavery, us 
^ fofiforo defined, is in accordonco with the will of God, find is 
nn institution which ho designs should be perpetuated for 
the good of society, like the other relations of life contributing 
to the perfection of a community, it io natural to inquire 
whether any thing can be determined on this question ffom 
tha practice of tho patriarchs. The true inquiry here is, 
whether the patriarchs were holders of slaves in such a 
cense that it can be properly inferred that God regards 
slavery os a good and desirable institution. 

The support which tho advocates of slaver}' derive from 
the conduct of the patriarchs, has already been referred to. 
The reader will recall the quotations from the Presbyteries 
of Hopewell. Harmony, Charleston Union, and Tombecbee ; 
from the Biblical Repertoiy, and Paulding's work on slavery. 
The example of the patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
is adduced as decisive on the point. Thus, as an instance, 
the Presbytery of Tombecbee, in their correspondence with 
the General Conference of Maine;"* say, " On the subject of 
slavery we are willing to be guided by the Bible, the unerr- 
ing word of truth,." "In the Bible the state of slavery is 
clearly recognised — ^Abraham, the friend of God, had slaves 
born in his house, and bought with his money. Isaac pos- 
sessed slaves, as is evident from Gen. xxvi. 14. Jacob held 
slaves, without the least remorse of conscience." So also Dr. 
Fullert appeals with the utmost confidence to the fact that 
God indulged Abraham in the practice of slavery, in proof that 



•» Pp. 12, 13. f Letters to Dr. Wayland, pp. 175, 176. 
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it 13 ml woiig. " Flo woo ' t!io firirntli of God,' and vralkod 
xvhh GotI in the clweot nnd most endearing iiUcrcotuao; not- 
tun any thing ha more exquisitely touchiiiig than those wordrr, 
♦ Slmll I hide from Abraham that thing which I do ?* It m 
tho Imgua^go of a friend, who feelo »'iat concealment would 
wrong tho confidential intijuacy I'XUitin^f. Tho lovo of this 
vencrttWo eervant of God, in hia promptness to immolate liis 
eon, has been the themo of apostles and preachero for agco ; 
nnd such vras hia faith, that all who believe arc cidled ' the 
children of faithful Abrahami.* This Abraham, you admit, 
held elavea. Who is surprised that Whitefield, with thifii 
single fact before him, could not believe slaveiy to bo a sin? 
Yet, if your definition of slavery Jje correct, holy Abraham 
lived all his life in the commission of one of the most aggra- 
vated crimes against God and man which can be conceived. 
His life was spent in outraging the rights of hundreds of 
human beings, as moroJ, intellectual, immortal, fallen crea- 
tures; and in violating their relations as parents and children, 
and husbands and wives. And God not only connived ai 
this appalling iniquity, but, in the covenant of circumcision 
made with Abraham, expressly mentions it, and confirms the 
patriarch in it; speaking of those 'bought with his money,' 
and requiring him to circumcise them. Why, at the very 
first blush, every Christioui will cry out against this state* 
ment. To this, however, you must come, or yield your 
position ; and this is only the first utterly incredible and 
monstrous corollary involved in the assertion that slavery is 
essentially and always » a sin of appalling magnitude.' " 

The question now , whether the facts stated in the Bible, 
in reference to the conduct of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
furnish an evidence that God means to sanction slavery, and 
regards it as an institution which he intends should be per« 
petuated. It is whether one who is a slaveholder in the 
United States, in the manner in which slavery exists here, is 
justified in it by the example of the patriarchs. 

Now those who moke their appeal to the patriarchs, hai'o 
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wot iiiforrned m in what the strcn(Tt.h of the argumevit K«ra, 
amd what aro precisely the conoiderationfl on which they loat 
such on appeal. It 13 pcwsibks therefore, that ijijuctico may 
ha dom them in an attempt to sjlate what ihey would consider 
the true forco of the argument. So far na I can bcc, however, 
the only bearing which tlio example of iho palriarcha can 
have on the question, mmt consist in the following consider- 
ations: • 

1. That, in the rases referred to, it was truly and properly 
slavery which was canctioned by their example. Whatever 
is easenttal to slavery ; whatever constitutes its peculiarity, 
and distinguishes it frojn every other species of servitude, 
it must be assumed in the argument, existed under the patri- 
archs. In an attempt to prove that slavery is sanctioned by 
their example, it is indispensable to show that the slavery 
which existed then was essentially the same as that which it 
is proposed to vindicate by it. It is indispensable to make out 
that whatever is proposed to be vindicated by the example, 
should be found in the example. If, therefore, the essential 
thing in slavery, as has been already shown, be <he right of 
property, and it be proposed to vindicate or justify this, it is 
essential to show that this idea existed in the kind of servi- 
tude recognised among the patriarchs. It would not throw 
any light on the question, if the condition referred to was one 
of voluntary servitude ; or if it were that of a serf or 'villein,' 
like the relation in Russia or under the feudal system ; it 
must involve the essential thing in slavery as it exists now. 
It is necessarily supposed, therefore, in this appeal to the 
patriarchs, that the idea of property in a human being 
existed in those cases, or the argument has no force or 
pertinencyi And that this is supposed, is apparent from 
the argument relied on by the Presbytery of Tombecbee: 
"Abram, the friend of God, had slaves bought with 
money. 

2. That the patriarchs were good men, 'the friends of 
God,' and that we are safe and right in following the exam- 
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jilf! of swch men. Tho csavnpio of a palrkmh, it in implied 
iti the nrgumcnt, mmt bo decisive. Whatever he did, cannot 
he regarded m morally wrong, or a matum in sc, nnd cannot 
be improper to ho imitated in any relation of cociely, and at 
any period of tho world. Unless this is implied in (the appeal 
to the patriarchs, tho argument has no force. For if it bo 
admitted lliat they did things which would not be proper 
now ; that they indul<red in any thing which is to bo regard- 
ed as fa malum in iie, or that they entertained views which 
are not adapted to promote tho best interests of society, and 
Avhich God docs nol design to have perpetuated, it is possible 
that their conduct in regard to servitude may belong to thii? 
class. The argument, therefore, supposes that what they 
habitually did, is not to be regarded as a malum in se, or 
should not be culled in question as morally wrong. 

3. The argument must involve this idea also, that as God 
permitted it, and as he caused their conduct to be recorded 
without any expression of disapprobation, it must have been 
therefore right. It is not pretended that he commanded the 
purchase of slaves in the time of the patriarchs, or that ho 
commended them for what they did. The argument is 
based on his silence as to any expression of disapprobation, 
and on his causing the record to be made. ^The strength of 
this argument, then, must be, that whatever God permits 
among good men at any time, without a decided expression 
of disapprobation ; whatever he causes to be recorded as a 
matter of historical fact, must be regarded as authorizing 
the same thing in others, and as a proof that he considers 
it to be adapted to secure the best interests of society. 

I can conceive of no other grounds than these on which an 
argument in favour of slavery can be derived from the exam- 
ple of the patriarchs. It is proposed now to inquire whether 
this argument is valid. Does it demonstrate what it is 
adduced to prove, that slavery is a good and desirable insti- 
tution ; that it meets with the approbation of God, and is an 
institution which he designs should be perpetuated ; and that 
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men nro jusiificd in IioUlinn^ human bcingi o.a properly now ? 
In reply to theno queolions, I shall consider whivl were tho 
Oicta in tho case ; and then what is tho real value of tho 
argument. 

(1.) The kind of servitude referred to in the cases of tho 
patriarchs was doubtlesa common at that time. W« have, 
indeed, no historical documents to prove this; for we have no 
other records which go back to eo remote agea. But thero 
are some circumstances, which, in tho absence of historical 
documents, render this probable. One is, chat in the age of 
Job, who probably lived in tho time of the patriarchs, the 
Eomo kind of servitude is mentioned which appears to have 
prevailed in the days of Abraham. Thus in chap. i. 3, it is 
said of Job, that " he had a very great household, * 
abiidda,) where the very word is used which, in various forms, 
is uniformly employed to denote servitude.* This does not 
determine, indeed, that those referred to were slaves; but it 
shows that the kind of servitude mentioned in the account of 
the patriarchs, prevailed in the land of Uz, that is, probably, 
in Arabia Deserta, and in the country adjacent to Chaldea. 

(2.) A second circumstance is, that we have mention of an 
historical fact pertaining to those times, which shows that the 
buying and selling of men was common. Thus when it was 
proposed by the brethren of Joseph to sell him to the travel- 
ing Ishmaelites who were engaged in commerce, they made 
no more scruple about buying him, than they would have 
done any thing that had been offered for sale ; and the same 
thing occurred when he was exposed for sale by them in 
the Egyptian market. He was readily bought by Potiphar, 
Gen. zxxvii. 27, 3S; xxxis. 1. This whole transaction looks 
as if the buying and selling of men was then a common thing, 
and was as allowable as any other species of traffic. 

(3.) A third circumstance is, that servants appear to have 
been in the market, or to have been held by those who dwelt 



® Gen. xzvL 14; xxs. !J6; xii. 16 ; svii. 23; xxxix. 17, et al. 
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in the vicinity of Abrahnm, for it is mid that ho had ".'jt-r- 
vnnt'3 bought with monoy," Gen. xvii^ 1% 'Vlv'.s 'vould 
fiocm to show ihut ihcy wcro hold fov snlo by oUicrs, thai iu, 
tlmt scrvitutio of this kind, prcvailnid llierp. 

•(4.) Tho fourth cir'^umstanco i/?, that riJi far back ns ve can 
Iraco the history of nations, wo linil tho exiatonce of slavery 
in some fonn. Wc find it reprcijented in the historical paint- 
ings of Egypt, where nothing is more common than drawings 
of slaves or captives. We find it in the earliest stages of tho 
history of Greece and Rome. Wc find it in tho practice of 
conquerors, who were accustomed to regard the captives 
taken in war as the property of the captors, and who wcro 
sup^iosed to have a right to kill them, to sell them, or to 
retain them as slaves at their pleasure. We find it in tho 
earliest laws, and in the claims set up under those laws to 
certain persons held to servitude. Those laws are but the 
expressions of the early opinions on the subject, and an 
exponent of the prevailing practice. Thus these causes are 
assigned by Justinian as laying a foundation for slavery, or 
as malcing the enslaving of others proper. Servi aut Jiwii, 
mi nascuntur: Jiunt jure gentium, aut jure civili: nns- 
cuntur ex ancillis nostris.^ According to this, slaves are 
said to become such in three ways : by birth, where the mo- 
ther was a slave ; by captivity in war ; and by the voluntary 
sale of himself as a slave by a freeman of the age of twenty. 
Blackstone examines these causes of slavery, and shows them 
all to rest on uncertain foundations ; and he insists that a state 
of slavery is repugnant to reason, and contrary to natural 
law.f The foundation of this claim was undoubtedly wrong ; 
but the fact that it was made^ shows the state of feefing in 
the earliest times, and may be regarded as proof that slavery 
prevailed in the remotest periods of the world. Whatever 
may be said, therefore, about the state of servitude in the 

" Ju8t, 1, 3, 4. 

t Comm. i. 423, 424. Comp. Kent's Commentaries on American Law 
I. 427, aej. ' 
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timo of tho patriiircha, nnd whatever conclninons nmy ho 
drawn from the fact that they hold slaves, it cannot bo hold 
that thoy originated tho eyetcm. It wmi a system wliich 
they doubtless found in exiatenco, and they acted only in 
nccordanco with tho customa of all the suripunding nations. 

In order now adequately to nndorstand what waa tho real 
character of tho servitude which existed ' among the patri- 
archs, on which so much reliance is placed by those who 
attempt to sustain the system by an appeal to the Bible, it is 
of the- utmost importance to understand what is tho exact 
sense of the word used to designate this relation in tho 
Scriptures. If the word rendered servant in the Old Testa- 
ment necessarily mpans slaves in the modern sense of the 
term, it will do something to settle «.ho question whether 
slavery as it now exists is in accordance with the will of God. 
Irmust be assumed by those who bring the example of tho 
patriarchs in support of slavery, that the word had the same 
signification then which it has now ; for if the word, as used 
in their times, meant an essentially different thing from what 
it doed now, it is obvious that its use furnishes no argument 
in. support of slavery. 

The Greeks, accustomed to exact distinctions, and favoured 
with a language so refined as to distinguish the nicest shades 
of thought, discriminated accurately between various kinds 
of servitude, and designated those relations in a way which 
is not common in other languages. To serve in general, 
without reference to the manner in which the obligation lo 
service originated, whether by purchase, by contract, by being 
made a captive in war, as a subject, a dependent, they ex- 
pressed by the word 5ovx«v<o — douleuo } to serve as a soldier 
for reward, or to serve the gods, they expressed by the word 
!u*f pEVM — latreuo, {Passow) ; to serve as a domestic or house- 
hold servant, under whatever manner the obligation arose, they 
expressed by the word olxitsvM — oiketeuo ; to serve in the 
capacity of a hired man, or for pay in any capacity, they ex- 
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prcsfjod by the word ptaS>(><o — mialhoo ^ to serve in iho crtpu- 
city of an attendant or woilcr, especially at a door, tliey 
expressed hy tho word vrfa.vovio — fn/pafcouU, (Passow). Tlio 
proper word to denote a Glavo, with reference to the master's 
right of property in him, and without regard to tho relations 
and offices in which he was employed, was not Soijioy — dotc- 
los, hut ttj'fiportoflov — andrapodon, defined hy Passow, Skhiv, 
Knecht, ben. der durck Kriegsgefangenschaft in Lcibeigcn- 
schaft Gcrathne — 'a slave, servant, especially one who as a 
prisoner of war is reduced to hondage.'* Hence the Greeks 
used the term fioiJjwj — doulos, to express servitude in the 
most general form, whatever might he the method by which 
the obligation to service originated. They used the term 
aj-Oparfofiov — andrapodon, to denote a slave regarded as pro- 
perty ; the term — dmds, also, to denote a slave as one 
conquered, or as jt>rimari!y made by capture in war ; t the 
terms olxsv^ — oikeus, J otxctfjs — oikeles, to denote a household 
servant ; the term irtrjxoof — hypekoos, to denote an attendant, 
a waiter ; the term (^la^wi — misthios, to denote a hired man, 
or a labourer in the employ of another ; and the word ^atpty 
• — latris, to denote one who served for pay, as a soldier. 
That 5ov^o^ — doulos might be a slave, and that the word is 
most commonly applied to slaves in the classic writers, and 
frequently in the New Testament,- no one can doubt ; but its 
mere use in any case does not of necessity denote the relation 
sustained, or make it proper to infer that he to whom it is 
applied was bought with money, or held as property, or even 
in any way regarded as a slave. It might be true also that 
the various terms doulos, dmds, andrapodon, oiketes, and 
possibly hypekoos, might all be applied to persons who had 
been obtained in the same way—either by purchase, or by 
being made prisoners in war ; but these terms, except those of 



* Comp. Prof. G. W. Becker, in the Bibliotheca Sacra, vol. ii. p. 569 
f 0(1. 1. 398; lb. xix. 9, 333, {Crusius, Lex.) 
+ Od. xiv. 4, iv. 245. 
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undrapothm nr.d dmUSt would not dcsignato tlio origin of tho 
relation t or tho mximo of tho tenure by which tlxo ecrvimt wi^a 
hound. Tho words uscd-in our language — servant^ slave, 
waUcr, hired man, thougii not marlting tho relations with 
quite as much accuracy as tho Greek words, will indicato 
Bomewhat the natui'o of tho distinctions. It may bo proper 
to ndd, that tho word doulos, as remarked above, is frequently 
used in tho New Testament, being found one hundred and 
twenty-two times;* the word otxsVsjj — oiketes, occurs four 
times, in three places rendered servant — and in one housC' 
hold aervant: Luke xvi. 13, "No swvant can serve two 
masters Acts x. .7, " He called two of his household ser- 
vants Rom. xiv. 4, " That judgest another man's servant;" 
and 1 Pet. ii. 18, " Servants, be subject to your mastera 
the word fiia^ios — misthios, occurs in Luke xv. 17, 19, in 
both places rendered hired servants, — "How many hired 
servants of my father's," — " Make me as one of thy hired 
servants the word irtr,xoos — hypekoos, occurs in Acts vii. 
39, 2 Cor. ii. 9, Phil. ii. 8, in each case rendered obedient ; 
the word xa-s-ptj-— torn, does not occur, though the word 
jiarpst'o — latreia, service, and jiarpevM — latreuo, to serve, fre- 
quently occur, applied in all cases to religious service ; and 

* "According to Greenfield's Schmidius, the word doulos occurs 122 
times in the New Testament. Of these, 19 are parallel ; and tho remain- 



ing 103 may bo classed as follows: 

1. Applied to servants of men ; 

[1] Of Jewish masters, 47 times. 

[2] Of masters generally without distinction, 18 « 

[3] Of a Gentile master, [Mat viiL 9,] I «« 
. [4] To Christians as servants of each other, [Mat. xx.27, 

2 Cor. iv. 5,] 2 « 

2. To tho servants of God and Christ, 28 « 

3. To Christ aa the servant of God, [Phfl. ii. 7,] 1 « 

4. To the servants of sin and Satan, 4 " 
6. Used indefinitely, [Rom. vi. 16,] 1 « 
6. To those ' under the elements of the world.' [Gal. iv.,] 1 « 
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tho word u»i5pa,T:o5o»' — andrapodon, which pccMliarhj denotes 
elnvcry, does not occur nt all, though the corrcldtivo word 
(/.I'SpttrtoScar^y — andrapodistcs, occurs once (1 Tim. i. 10) with 
the most marked disapprobation of tho tiling denoted by it : — 
" The Jaw is made for murderers of fathers and murderers of 
mothers, for manslaycrs, for wlioremongcrs, for mcn-atcalers, 
for liara," &e. 

Tho Hebrews mado no such minute distinctions as tho 
Greeks did. Their language was less cultivated, and much 
loss adapted to express nice discriminations of thought. They 
used but one word, ebidh, to express all the relations of 
servitude — somewhat as the word servant is used in the 
slaveholding states of our own country. Among the He- 
brews, however, the word was used as expressing, with pro- 
priety, the relations sustained ; in a slaveholding communit}'- 
it is adopted as a mild term to avoid the use of tho odious 
and offensive term slave. 

The Hebrew words ehcdh, mbj^ ahddha, and mDir 
abicddd, rendered commonly servant, service, and servants, 
(Job i. 3,) are derived from I^JJ abddh, meaning to labour, to 
zvork, to do work. It occurs in the Hebrew Scriptures some 
hundreds of times in various forms of the word, and is never 
rendered slaves, but commonly servants, and serve. Occa- 
sionally the words derived from the verb are rendered bond- 
man, or bond-servant. Lev. xxv. 39, 42, 44 ; Josh. ix. 23 ; 
I Kings ix. 22. The verb and the nouns derived from it are 
applied to any and every kind of service or servitude which 
one can render to another. The ideas of working for an- 
other, ministering to another, being bound to another, being 
tributary to another, offering homage to another, will all be 
found embraced in this word. The essential significations 
in the use of the word are (l.)to labour or work, without 
respect to the question who it is for, and (2.) to render service 
to another f that is, to be subject to him, and to act with 
reference to his will. In accordance with this, the word, in 
various forms, is used to denote the following kinds of service : 
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(l,)To worlc four another, Gen. xxix. 30, xxvii. iO, xxix. 15, 
XXX. 20, 1 Sam. iv. 9. {2.) To eervc or be servants of a 
Icing, 3 Sam. xvi. 19, Gen. xl. 20, xli. 10, 87, 88, 1. 7, Ex. 
V. 31, vii. 10, X. 7. (3) To serve as a Goldicr, 2 Sam. ii. 
IS, 1% 15, 30, 31, iii. 22, viii. 7, ct saepc, (4.) To servo as 
an ambiissador, 2 Snrri. x. 2 — i. (5.) To serve as a people ; 
that is, when one people were subject to another, or tributary 
to another. Gen. xiv. 4, xv. 14, xxv. 23, Isa. xix. 23, Gen. 
XV. 13, ix. 20, 37» xxvii. 37. (0.) To serve God, or idols, 
Ex. iii. 12, ix. 1, 13, Deut. iv. 19, viii. 10. Under this head 
the word is often used in the sense of «the servant ofJr.- 
iiovAH,' applied (a) to a worshipper of the true God, Neh. i. 
10, Ezra v. 11, Dan. vi. 2\y et saepe; (6) a minister^ or 
ambassador of God, Isa. xlix.'O, Jer. xxv. S, xxvii. G, xliii. 
10, Deut. xxxiv. 5, Josh. i. 1, Ps. cv. 26, Isa. xx. 3. 
(7) The wor4 is often employed to denote a servant, whether 
hired, bought, or inherited, — one who was involuntarily held 
to service to another. In this sense it is frequently used in 
the laws of Moses ; for all the kinds of servitude which are 
referred to there, are designated by this term. As already 
observed, the Hebrews did not make distinctions between the 
various kinds of service with the accuracy of the Greeks. 
So far as I have been able to ascert^iin, they made no distinc- 
tions of that kind, except that in later times they made use of 
one other term besides ebedh, which was sdkir, 
one hired ; a hired labourer ^ one to whom wages was paid, 
Ex. xii. 45, xxii. 14, Lev. xix. 13, Isa. xvi. 14, Job vii. 1. 
In one passage in Job (vii. 2, 3) the two words occur in tho 
same verse, where the distinction is marked, and yet so as, 
by the parallelism, to show that the persons referred to were 
regarded as in some respects on a level. 

"As a servant — ebt^dh — earnestly desireth the shadov/, 
" And as an hireling — "VS^ sdkir — looketh for the reward 

of his work, 
" So am I made to possess vanity, 
« And wearisome nights are appoinfed to me.* 
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There were, indeed, in Iho Hebrew language, two words 
wliich denoted exclusively female domestics or 3crvants, 
which may bo regarded as a rcfmoinent peculiar to them. I 
do not know that it occurs often in other languages. Neither 
of ihcso words, however, were designed, so far as I can per- 
ceive, to denote tho kind of service which was to be rendered, 
but only to mark the distinction of sex. The female servant 
thus designated might either be hired, or bought, or inherited, 
or be a captive (akcn in war. Their condition seems to have 
partaken of the general nature of servitude, though for what 
reason a distinctive name was given to them is not certainly 
known. One of the names used was nax, AmA, rendered 
maidservant, Ex. xx. 10, xxi. 7, 32, .Tob xxxi. 13, Deut. 
XV. 17; bond-maid, Lev. xxv. 44; bond-woman, Gen. xxi. 
10, 12, 13 ; maid, Gen. xxx. 3, Lev. xxv. 6, Ex. ii. 5, Job 
xix. 15, Nah. ii. 7 ; hand-maid, Ex. xxiii, 1?, Ruth iii. 9, 
1 Sam. i. 11, xxv. 34, and often ; — and the other name was 
nnpc/, Shtphhhd, rendered hand-maid. Gen. xvi. 1, xxix. 
34, Prov. xxx. 33, Gen. xxv. 12, xxx v. 35, 36 ; bond-maid. 
Lev. xix. 30 ; maiden, Ps. cxxiii. 3 ; women-servants. Gen. 
xxxii. 6, 6; maid-servant, Ex. xi. 5, 1 Sam. viii. 16, Gen. 
xii. 16, xxiv. 35, xxx. 43 ; wench, 3 Sam. xvii. 17 ; and 
servant, 1 Sam. xxv. 41. The distinction between these two 
words applied to female servants, it is probably impossible 
now to mark. 

From this examination of the terms used to denote servi- 
tude among the Hebrews, it follows that nothing can be in^ 
ferred from the mere use of the word in regard to the kind 
of servitude which existed in the days of the patriarchs. 
The conclusions which would be fair from the use of the 
word, would be these, (l,)That any service, whether hired 
labour, or that rendered by one who was bought ; whether 
that of a freeman or a slave ; whether in the house or the 
field, would be properly expressed by the use of the Hebrev/ 
word. (3.) That at any period of their history the word 
denoted servitude as it then existed, and its meaning in any 
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pavticular age is to bo Gought from a knowloclgo of tho Icind 
of eervitucle which then actimlly prevailed. Wc can aacer- 
tain tho meaning of the word from ihe. facts in tho case ; 
not tho nature of ike facts from the use of the word. If tho 
kind of servitude existed which does now in England, and to 
which tho word servant is applied, it would accurately express 
that; if the kind which existed under the feudal system, 
it would exprops that ; if the kind which exists in Russia, 
it would express that ; and if such a kind as exists in tho 
Southern states of this Union, it would express that. (3.) Tho 
word might, therefore, denote slavery, if slavery at any time 
existed. The Hebrews would not have been under a neces- 
sity of forming a new word to denote that relation, but tho 
term in actual use would have covered the whole ground, 
and would easily adapt itself to the actual stato of things. 
But (4.) it did . not nccm«n7;y denote that, and that signifi- 
cation is not to be given to it in any case unless it is clear, 
from other sources than from the use of the word, that 
slavery was intended. It might mean many other things, 
and it is not a correct method of interpretation to infer that 
because this w;ord is used, that therefore slavery existed. 

It follows from this, that the mere use of the word in the 
time of the patriarchs, determines nothing in the issue before 
us. Jt does not prove either that slavery existed then, or 
that it is lawful. For any thing that can be learned from 
ifce mere use of the word, the kind of servitude then existing 
may have had none of the essential elements of slavery. 

This inquiry into the meaning of the word will be of use 
through the whole discussion, for it is important to bear in 
remembrance that this use of the term nowhere in the Scrip- 
tures of necessity implies slavery. 

(3.) Some-'' of the servants held by the patriarchs were 
« bought Wiili TTiOney.* Much reliance is laid on this by the 
advocates of slavery, in justifying the purchase, and conse- 
quently, as they ssem to reason, the sale of slaves now ; and 
it isp therefore, cif importance to inquire how far the fact 
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stated is a justification of slavery ns it exists at present. 
But one instance occurs in the case of the patriarclif>, vvhcro 
it is said that servants were ' bought with money.' This 13 
the case of Abraham, Gen. xvii. 12, 13 : " And ho that is 
eight days old shall be circumcised among you, every man- 
child in your generations ; he that is born in the house, or 
bought with money of any stranger, which is not of thy 
Becd ; ho that is born in thy house, and he that ia bought 
with thy monci/, must needs bo circumcised." Comp. vs. S3, 
27. This is the only instance in which there is mention of 
the fact that any one of the patriarchs had persons in their 
employment who were bought with mone}^ The only other 
case which occurs at that period of the world is that of the sale 
of Joseph, first to the Ishmaelites, and then to the Egyptians 
— a case which, it is believed, has too close a resemblance to 
slavery as it exists in our own country, ever to be referred to 
with much satisfaction by the advocates of tlie system. In 
the case, moreover, of Abraham, it should ba remembered 
that it is tho record of a mere fact. There is no command 
to buy servants or to sell them, or to hold them as property 
— any more than there was a command to the brethren of 
Joseph to enter into a negotiation for the sale of their brother. 
Nor is there any approbation expressed of the fact that they 
were bought ; unless the command given to Abraham to affix 
to them the seal of the covenant, and to recognise them as 
brethren in the faith which he held, should be construed as 
such evidence of approval. 

The inquiry then presents itself, whether the fact that they 
were bought determines any thing with certainty in le^rd 
to the nature of the servitude, or to the propriety of slavery 
as practised now. The Hebrew in the passages referred to 
in Genesis is, « the bom in thy house, and the purchase of 
silver,^ «^D3-n3pD — miknath kes^h—not incorrectly ren- 
dered, 'those bought with money.' The verb n3j5 kdnS, 
frojn which the noun here is derived, and which is com- 
monly used in the Scriptures when the purchase of slaves 
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is rcfenred lo, mftans to act vprighty or erect, to found or 
create. Gen. xiv. 19, 522, Deut. xxxii. 0 ; io get for oncseff, 
to gain or acquire, Prov. iv. 7, xv. iiSj obtain. Gen. 
iv. 1 ; and to buy or purchase, Gen. xxv. 10, xlvii. 22. 
In ihis laUer sense it is often used, and with the samo 
latitude of signification as the word buy or purchase is with 
us. It is most commonly rendered by the words buy and 
purchase in the Scriptures. See Gen. xxv. 10, xlvii. 22 ; 
xlix. 80,' 1. 13 ; Josh. xxiv. 32 ; 2 Sam. xii. 3 ; Ps. Ixxviii. 
54; Deut. xxxii. G; Lev. y-'vii. 24, and very often else- 
where. It is applied to the purchase of fields ; of cattle ; 
hi men ; and of every thing which was or could be regarded 
as property. As there is express mention of aiher or money 
in the passage before us respecting the servants of Abraham, 
there is no doubt that the expression means that ho paid 
a price for a part of his servants. A part of them v/ero 
"born in his house ;" a part had been "bought with money" 
from 'strangers,' or were foreigners. 

But still, this use of the word in itself determines nothing 
in regard to the tenure by which they were held, or the 
nature of the servitude to which they were subjected. It 
does not prove that they were regarded as property in the 
sense in 'which the slave is now regarded as a chattel ; 
nor does it demonstrate that the one who was bousht 
ceased to be regarded altogether as a man ; or that it was 
regarded as right to sell him again. The fact that he 
was to be circumcised as one of the family of Abraham, 
certainly does not look as if he ceased to be regarded as 
a man. 

The word rendered buy or purchase in the Scriptures, 
is applied to so many kinds of purchases, that no safe 
argument can be founded on its use in regard to the kind 
of servitude which existed in the time of Abraham. A 
reference to a few cases where this word is used, will 
shov? that nothing is determined by it respecting the tenure 
by which the thing purchased was held. (!.) It is used 
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in tho common ccnso of the ^vo"^l purchase aa applied 
to ititmimato ihings, whcro tho property would bo absolute. 
Gen. xlii. 2i 7i, xliii* .Klvii. 19, s3cx. 1{>. (2.) It is 
nppliod to tho purchoso of calfJc, whcro the property may 
bo supposed to bo m absolute. See Gen. xlvi. 5J2.r 24, 
iv. 20; Job xxxvi. 33; Deut. iii. 19; and often. (3.) God 
i$ reprenented as having bought his people ; that is, as 
having rnnaomed them with a prict?, or puvcliased them 
to himself. Deut. xxxii. 6, "Is not ho thy Father that 
hath boughs thee ?" -r- ^ij^ — MnekM — thy purchaser. 
Ex. XV. 10, "By the greatness of thine arm they shall bo 
still as a stone, till thy ^i^ople pass over; till the people 
pass over which thou hast purchased^* — X^Vj^t kdniiha. 
See Psalm Ixxiv. 2, Comp. Isa. xliii. 3, "I gave Egypt 
for thy ransom, Ethiopia and Seba for thee." But though 
the word purchase is used in relation to the redemption 
of the people of God — the very word which is used 
respecting the servants of Abraham— no one will maintain 
that they were held as slaves, or regarded as property. 
Who can tell but what Abraham purchased his servants in 
some such way, by redeeming them from galling captivity ? 
May they not have been prisoners in war, to whom 
he did an inestimable service in rescuing them from a 
condition of grievous and hopeless bondage ? May they 
not have been slaves in the strict and. proper sense, and 
may not his act of purchasing them have been, in fact, a 
species of emancipation in a way similar to that in which 
God emancipates his people from, the galling servitude 
of sin ? The mere act of paying a, price for them no more 
implies that he continued to hold them as slaves, than it 
does now when a man purchases his wife or child who have 
been held as slaves, or than the fact that God has redeemed 
his people by a price implies that he regards them as 
slaves. (4.) Among the Hebrews a man might sell himself, 
and this transaction on the part of him to whom he sold 
himself would be represented by the word bought. Thus 
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in Lot. XXV. 47, 48, " And if a sojourner or ii islmtiger \v(ca 
rich by thee, ftnd ihy "brother that dwellefh by him vmx 
poor, and acll- Mmttlf unto tho stranger or sojouriior by thee, 
or to the stock of tho strangor'a family, ixfter that ho is sold, 
ho may bo redeemed again." Thia transaction 13 rcpve^ 
Bcnted as a purchar^c. Ver. 50, " And he shall rcckort 
with him that bought him, (Heb. 1m purchaser, 'r>jp 
ftonaiJiU,) from the year that ho waa sold unto the year of 
jubilee," &c. This was a mere purchase of Hme or service. 
It gave no right to sell the man again, or to retain him in 
nny event beyond a certain period, or to retain him at all, 
if his friends chose to interpose and rcdc«m him. If gave 
Ho right of property in the man, any more than the purchase 
of the unexpired time of an apprentice, ov the 'purchase' 
i6f the poor in the slate of Connecticut does. In no proper 
. sense of the word could this be caiied sfeuery. (5.) The 
word buj/ or purchase was sometimes applied to the 
manner in , which a wife was procured. Thus Boaz is 
represented as saying that he had bought Ruth. " More- 
over, Ruth the Moabitess, the wife of Mahlon, have I 
pt^rcJiased {''Syi^^-*-kdnithi) to be my wife." Here the 
word which is applied to the manner in Which Abraham 
became possessed of his Servants, is applied to the manner 
in which a wife was procured. So Hosea says, (ch. iii. 2,) 
*'So I bought lier to me (another word however . being used 
in the Hebre\v, kdrd) for fifteen pieces of silver, and 
for an homer of barley, and an half homer of barley." Jacob 
purchased his wives, Leah and Rachel, not indeed by the 
payment of money, but by labour. Gen. xxis. 15--23. 
That tlbe practice of purchasing a wife, or paying a ' dowry' 
for her was common, is apparent from Ex. xsii. 57 ; 1 Sam. 
xviii. 35. Comp. Judges i. 12, 13. Yet it will not be 
maintained that the wife, among the Hebrews, was in any 
proper sense a slave, or that she was regarded as subject 
to the laws which regulate property, or that the husband 
had a right to sell her again. In a large sense, indeed, 
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tiho wag regarded, an the conductors of th(3 Prii.Cf ;. 
Rcjicrtory (1830, p. 293) allcgo, iis the wife is now, m ilr:- 
property of her liushand j that is, she was Ida to tl; ; 
exchiaioa of the claim of any othci man, hut she Avno In': 
as his wife, not hia slave. (0.) The word * boif(-;h:'- 
occurs in a transaction hetween Joseph and the ptxiplc 
of Eg-ypt in such a way as farther to explain its meaning-. 
V/hen, during the famine, the money of the Egyptiunc 
had failed, and Joseph had purchased all the land, the 
people proposed to become his servants. When the coi?. 
tract was clo.'ied, Joseph saii to them, " Behold I havo 
bought you — ^^H'Jp hdnithi — this day, and your land for 
Pharaoh," Gen. xlvii. S3. The nature of this contract h 
immediately specified. They were to be regarded as 
labouring for Pharaoh. The land belonged to him, and 
Joseph furnished the people- seed, or 'stocked the land,' 
and they v/ere-to cultivate it on shares for Pharaoh. Tho 
fifth part was to be his, and the other four port'- were to be 
theirs. There was a claim on them for labour, but it doea 
not appear that the claim extended farther. No farmers 
now who work land on shares, would be williug to have 
their condition described as one of slavery. 

The conclusion which we reach from this examinatior^ 
of the words buy and bought as applied to the case of 
Abraham is, that the use of the word determines nothing in 
regard to the tenure by which his servants were held. 
"They may have been purchased from those who had taken 
them as captives in war, and the purchase may have been 
regarded by themselves as a species of redemption, or a 
most desirable rescue from the fate which usually attends 
such captives — perchance from death. The property which 
it was understood that he had in them may have been 
merely property in their time, and not in their persons. 
Or the purchase may have in fact amounted to every thing 
that is desirable in emancipation, and, from any thing implied 
in the word, their subsequent service in the family of Abra- 
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.ham may Imvo" been entirely voluntary. It is a very 
maierial circumstance also that there ia not the slighted 
cxndcms that either Mmham, Isaac, or Jacob ever aow> a 
slavCt or offered one for sale, or regarded them as liable 
to be sold. There ia no evidence that their servants even 
descended aa a part of an inheritance from father to eon. 
So far, indeed, aa the accounts in the Scriptures go, it would 
1)0 impossible to prove that they would not have been at 
liberty at any time to leave their masters, if they had 
chosen to do so. The passage, therefore, which says that 
Abraham had 'servants bought with money,' cannot bo 
adduced to justify slavery aa it exists now — even if this 
were all that we know about it. But 

(4.) Servitude inu the days of Abraham must have existed 
in a very rtiild form, and have had features which slavery by 
ho means has now. Almost the only transaction which is 
mentioned in regard to the servants of Abraham, Js one 
which could never occur in the slavebolding parts of our 
country. A marauding expedition of petty kings came from 
the North and East, and laid waste the country around the 
vale of Siddim, near to which Abraham lived, and among 
other spoils of battle they carried away Lot and his posses- 
sions. Abraham, it is said, then < armed his trained servants, 
born ia his own house, three hundred and eighteen, and p.ur- 
eued ihctk unto Dan,' and rescued the family of Lot and 
his goods. Gen. ziv. This narrative is one that must for 
ever show that servitude, as it existed in the family of Abra- 
ham, was a very diSerent thing from what it is in the United 
States. The number was large, and it does not appear that 
any persons but his servants accompanied Abraham. They 
were all armed. They were led off on a distant expedition, 
where there could have been no power in Abraham to pre- 
serve his life, if tliey had chosen to rise up against him, and 
no power to recover them, if they had chosen to set them- 
selves free. Yet he felt himself entirely safe, when accompa- 
pied with this band of armed men, and whea far away from 
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Ilia family and Jiia homo. What mmt have hcon tha naturo 
of servitude, Avhcro tho niostcr waa willing' to ajm such a- 
company ; to put himself entirely nt thoir disposal, niul lend 
them off to a distant land ? 

Compare with this the condition of thin^a in the United 
States. Ilore, it ia regarded a;3 essential to tho security of the 
life of tha master, that slaves shall never be intrusted with 
arms. "A slave is not allowed to keep or carry a weapon."* 
"He cannot go from tho tenement of his master, or other per- 
son with whom ho lives, without a pass, or something to show 
that he is proceeding by authority from hif> master, employer, 
or overseer. "t "For keeping or carrying a gun, or powder, 
or shot, or club, or other weapon whatsoever, offensive or de- 
fensive, a slave incurs, for each offence, thirty-nine lashes, by 
order of a justice of the peace and in North Carolina and 
Tennessee, twenty lashes, by tho nearest constable, without 
a conviction by the justice.§ Here, there is every precaution 
from lavirs, and from the dread of the most fearful kind of 
punishment, against the escape of slaves. Here, there is a 
constant .apprehension that they may rise against their mas- 
ters, and every security is taken against their organization 
and combination. Here, there is probably not a single master 
who would, if he owned three hundred slaves, dare to put 
arms in their hands, and lead them off on an expedition 
against a foe. If the uniform precautions and care at the 
South against arming the slaves, or allowing them to become 
acquainted with their ovm strength, be any expression respect- 
ing the nature of the system, slavery in the United States is a 
very different thing from servitude in the time of Abraham, 
and it does not prove that in the species of servitude existing 



* Rev. Code Virg. vol. i. p. 453, § 83, 84. 
f Ibid. vol. i. p, 422, § 6, See Paulding on Slavciy, p. 146. 
^ 2 Lite, and Swi. 1 150; 2 Missouri Laws, 741, § 4. 
§ Haywood's Manual, 521 ; Stroud on the Laws relating to Slavery, 
p. 102. 
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■hcjreilia right to refer to iho mm of iibmlmm, mwd to sny tliat 
it ia •« g^od patriarchal system,' Let the cases be mjido 
parallel before the nameo of the patriarchs are called ia to 
justify tho system. But 

(B.) What rea! support would it furnish to tho Bystem, 
even if it were truo that the cases were wholly paralloH 
How far would it go to ^omonsimto that God regards it aa a 
good system, and ono that is to be perpetuated, in order that 
society may reach its highest possible elevation? Who 
would undertake to vindicate all tho conduct of tho patri- 
nrchg, or to maintain that all which they practised was in 
accordance with the will • of God ? They practised concu- 
binage and polygamy. Is it therefore certain that this was 
the highest and purest state of society, and that it was a state 
which God designed should bo perpetuated ? Abraham and 
Isaac were guilty of falsehood and deception, (Gen. xx. 2, 
seq, s xxvi. 7 ;) Jacob secured the birthright, by a collusive 
fraud between him and his mother, (Gen. xxvii,) and obtained 
no small part of his property by cunning, (Gen. xxs. 06-43 ;) 
and Noah vtras drunlc with wine, (Gen. ix. 21 ;) and these 
shings are recorded merely cs,/acf 5, without any decided ex- 
pression of disapprobation ; but is it therefore to be inferred 
that ihey had the approbation of God, and that they are to 
bo practised still, in order to secure the highest condition 
«f society ? ■ 

Take the single case of polygamy. Admitting that the 
patriarchs held slaves, the argument in favour of polygamy, 
from their conduct, would be, in all its main features, the 
same as that which I suggested, in the commencement of this 
chapter, as employed in favour of slavery. The argument 
would be this : — that they were good men, the * friends of 
God,' and that what such men practised freely cannot be 
wrong ; that God permitted this ; that he nowhere forbade it ; 
that he did not record his disapprobation of the practice; 
and that whatever God permitted in such circumstances, 
without expressing his disapprobation, must be regarded as 
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in iir.cU a good t)u'n(j, and m dcsirablo to be perpetiwted, ia 
owicr thni society may reach the highest point of elevation. 
It h jKirfoctly clear that, so far aa the conduct of the patri- 
arcliB goprj. it would bo<just as easy to construct an urgument 
in favour of polygamy m in favour of slavery — even on the 
supposition that slavery existed then essentially as it does 
now. But it ia not probable that pol}''gamy would bo defend- 
ed now, 03 a good institution, and as one that hois tho appro- 
bation of God, even by those who defend tho ♦domestic 
institutions of the South.' The truth is, that the patriarcha 
were good men in their generation, and, considering their cir- 
cumstances, were men eminent for piety. But they were 
imperfect men ; they lived in tho infancy of the world ; they 
had comparatively little light on tho subjects of morals and 
religion ; and it is a very feeble argument which maintains 
that a thing is rightf because any one or all of the patri- 
archs practised it. 

But after all, what real sanction did God ever give either 
to polygamy or to sservitude, as it was practised in the time 
of the patriarchs ? Did he command either/? Did he ever 
express approbation of either ? Is there an instance in which 
either is mentioned with a sentiment of approval? The 
mere record of actual occurrences, even if there is no declared 
disapprobation of them, proves nothing as to the divine esti- 
mate of what is recorded. There is a record of the ♦ sale' of 
Joseph into servitude, first to the Ishmtaelites, and then to 
Potiphar. There is no expression of disapprobation. There 
is no exclamation of surprise or astonishment, as if a deed of 
enormous wickedness were done, when brothers sold their 
own brother into hopeless captivity. 77i«V was done also by 
those who were subsequently reckoned among the * patri- 
archs,' and some of whom at the time were probably pious 
men. Will it be inferred that God approved this transac- 
tion ; that he meant to smile on the act, when brothers sell 
their own brothers into hopeless bondage ? Will this record 
be adduced to justify kidaapping, or the acts of parents ia 
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l)arb!iircus landvH, who, forgetful of idi tho law3 of their nature, 
soil their own children? Will the record that tho Ishmaelitca 
took tho youthful Joseph into a distant land, and sold him 
thero as a davc, bo referred to aa furnishing evidence that 
God iippioves tho conduct of those who kidnap the unof- 
fending inhabitants of Africa, or buy thorn there, and carry 
ihem across the deep, to bo sold into hopeless bondage? 
Why then should the fact that thero is a record that the 
patriarchs held servants, or bought them, without any ox- 
pressed disapprobation of the deed, bo adduced as evidence 
that God regards slavery as a good institution, and intends 
that it shall be perpetuated under the influence of his religion, 
as conducing to the highest good of society ? The truth is, 
that the mere record of a fact, even without any sentiment of 
approbation or disapprobation, is no evidence of the views of 
him w^ho makes it. Are we to infer that Herodotus approved 
of all that he saw or heard of in his travels, and of which he 
made ti record ? Are we to suppose that Tacitus and Livy 
approved of all the deeds the memory of which they have 
transmitted for the instruction of future ages? Are we to 
maintain that Gibbon and Hume believed that all which 
they have recorded was adapted to promote the good of man- 
kind! Shall the biographer of Nero, and Cahgula, and 
Richard III., and Alexander VL, and CBssat Borgia, bs held 
responsible for approving of all tSat these men did, or of com- 
mending their example to the imitation of mankind ? Sad 
would be the office of an histodan were he to be thus judged. 
Why then shall we infer that God approved of all that the 
patriarchs did, even when there is no formal disapprobation 
expressed ; or infer, because such transactions have been 
recorded, that therefore they are right in his sight ? 
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CHAPTEU IV. 
, Slavery in Egypt. 

Tub will of God may often Ids learned from the events of 
his providence. From his dealings with on individual, a 
class of men, or a nation, we may ascertain \yhother tho 
course which has been pursued was agreeable to his will. 
It is not, indeed, always safe to argue, that because calamities 
come upon an individual, they are sent as a punishment on 
account of any peculiarly aggravated sin, or that these cala- 
mities prove that he is a greater sinner than others, (Luko 
xiii. 1 — 5,) but when a certain bourse of conduct ahcays tends 
to certain results ; when there are laws in operation in the moral 
world as fixed as in the na,ural world ; and when there are 
uniformly either direct or indirect interpositions of Providence 
in regard to any existing institutions, it is not unsafe to infer 
from these what is the divine will. It is not unsafe, for illus- 
tration, to argue from the uniform effects of intemperance in 
regard to the will of God. Those effects occur in every age 
of the world, and in reference to every class of men. There 
are no exceptions in favour of kings or philosophers ; of the 
inhabitants of any particular climate or region of country ; of 
either sex, or of any age. The poverty, and babbling, and 
redness of eyes, and disease engendered by intemperance, 
may be regarded without danger of error as expressive of the 
will of God in reference to that habit. They show that 
there has been a violation of a great law of our nature or- 
dained for our good, and that such a violation must always 
incur the frown of the great Governor of the world. The 
revelation of the mind of God in such a case is not less clear 
than v/ere the enunciations of his will on Sinai. 

The same is true in regard to cities and nations. We 
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need bo in as little danger,' in general, in arguing from what 
occur!"! to them) aa in the case of an individual. There is 
now no doubt among men why the old world was destroyed 
by a flood ; why Sodom and Gomorrah were con!3umcd ; why 
Tyre, Nineveh, Babylon, end Jerusalem wcro overthrown ; 
and there can bo as little doubt, since the excavations have 
been made at Ilerculaneum and Pompeii, why those cities 
were buried under thcs ashes and lava of Vesuvius, If a cer- 
tain course of conduct long pursued, and in a great variety 
of circumstances, leads uniformly to health, happiness, and 
property, we are in little danger of inferring that it is in, 
accordance with the will of God. If it lead to poverty and 
tearf}, we are in as little danger of error in inferring that it iq 
a violation of some great law which God has ordained for 
the gopd of man. If an institution among men is always 
followed by certain results ; if there is no modification of it 
by which it can ba made to avoid those results ; if we find 
them in all climes, and under all forms of government, and 
in every stage of society, it is not unsafe to draw an infer- 
ence from these facts on the question whether God regards 
the institution as a good one, and one which he designs shall 
be perpetuated for the good of society. 

It would be easy to make an application of these unde- 
niable principles to the subject of slavery. The inquiry 
would be, whether in certain results always found to accom- 
pany slavery^ and now developing themselves in our own 
country, there are no clear indications of what is the will of 
God. The inquiry would be pursued with reference to the 
bearing of the ' institution' on morals and religion ; on the 
industry and population of a state ; on agriculture, commerce, 
literature, and the arts. 

I propose, however, only to consider the application of the 
principle to one important transaction in history — the rescue 
of an enslaved people from Egyptian bondage. The object 
is to inquire what light that transaction throws on the ques-» 
tion, Jfltether Qod regards slavery as a good institution. 
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and one which he. dcairca akouhl be pcrpciKaled. The prin- 
ciple on which this inquiry will be conducted is, that if wc 
can find a case in history concerning which Ood has de- 
clared his scfitimenU, may draw a safe conclmion in 
regard to the eatimcUe zvhich he forma of a similar institu- 
lion now. 

The case referred to is that of Hebrew Gervitudo in Kgypt. 
The obvious inquiries are, I. Whether there was any thing 
in that servitude so similar to slavery now as to make it safo 
and proper to argue from the one to the other; and, 11. 
Whether the act of God in delivering the leraelites from 
bondage makes it proper to draw any conclusion as to hit? 
general sentiments about slavery. 

I. The resemblance between the servitude of the Hebrews 
in Egypt and slavery now ; or the inquiry whether they are 
I'o similar as to make it proper to argue fro2n the one to the 
other respecting the divine will. 

It is not to be denied that there were some important 
points in which the servitude of the Hebrews in Egypt 
dilfered from slavery now, but most if not all of those points 
Were of such a nature as not particularly to aflect the in- 
quiry before us. 

• (a) The Hebrews were not essentially distinguished from 
the Egyptians, as the Africans are from their masters in this 
land, by colour. There could be no argument drawn from 
tlie fact that they were of different complexion, or were of an 
inferior caste of men, in favour of holding them in bondage. 

iP) They do not appear to have been claimed by individuals* 
or distributed on plantations or farms as the property of in- 
dividuals. It was the enslaving or oppressing of them as a 
people, or nation, rather than subjecting them, as is done in 
our country, as individuals, to the service of others. They 
were in the service of the government, and held by the 
gdvemment, without particular reference to the will of in- 
dividuals. 

(c) On many accounts, also, the servitude in Egypt wao 
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macli moro inild than it is in this country. Though cha' 
racteriKed as ^hard* * oppreosive,* *gnevoU3f and a */«»•- 
naco i* and though it was euch no to lead to most decided 
otid nmrked interposilions of God to rescue a down-trocklea 
people from it* yet there were featurea in it which greatly 
softened it as compared with the system in our own land. 
This circumstance will increase, as will be seen in the sequel, 
tho force of the argument which I deduce from the inter- 
position of God in the case; for if the oppreesion there was 
Eo giicvous as to call forth tlio strong expressions of God in 
regard to it recorded in the Bible, and to lead to the heavy 
judgments which fell on Egypt in order to testify his disap- 
probation of the system, what ore we to infer in reference to 
the divine views of the still more grievous oppressions in 
mx own land ? In order to see this difference, and to ap- 
preciate the force of this consideration, it is of importance to 
have a just conception of the nature of servitude in Egypt. 
The folloAving summary, made in part by another hand, 
(" The Bible vs. Slavery, pp. 65, 56, 67,") will present this 
with sufficient distinctness. (1.) TVie hraelitea '^were no£ 
dispersed among the families of Egypt^ but formed a 
sq)araie community/. Gen. xlvi. 34; Ex. viii. 22,24; ix. 
26; X. 23; xi. 7; iv. 29; ii. 9 ; xvi. 22; xvii. 5; vi. 14. 
(2.) The^ had the exclusive possession of the land of Go' 
shcn, the best part of the land of Egypt, Gen. xlv. 18 ; 
xlvii. 6, 11, 27 ; Ex. viii. 22; ix. 26 ; xii. 4. Goshen must 
have been at a considerable distance from thosje parts of 
Egypt inhabited by the Egyptians ; so far at least as to 
prevent their contact with the Israelites, since the reason 
assigned foy loc*iiing them in Goshen was, that shepherds 
^ere * an abomination to tlie Egyptians ;' besides, their em- 
ployments would naturally lead them but of the settled parts 
of Egypt to find a free range of pasturage for their immense 
flocks and herds. (3.) They lived in permanent dwellings. 
These were houses, not tents. In Ex. xii. 7, 22, the two 
side posts, and the upper door posts, and the lintel of the 
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houses, nirc mentioned. Each fumily ccems *o havo occupied 
a houflo itself. Acts vii. J20. (4.) Tha/ oiontd ^Jlotka 
and herds* and <• iiery much cattle.* Ex, xii. 4, G, 32, 37, 
38. From iho fact that « every mwi' was commanded to kill 
cither a Jamib or a kid, ono year old, for, the passovcr, bcforo 
the people left Egypt, wc infer that even the poorest of the 
Ismelitcs owned a flock either of sheep or goats. Further, 
the immense multitude of their flocks and herds may ho 
judged of from the expostulation of Mosea with Jehovah. 
Num. xi. 21, 22. *The people, among whom I am, are six 
hundred thousand footmen ; and thou hast said, I will give 
them flesh, that they may eat a whole n\onth ; shall the flocks 
and the herds be slain for them, to suffice them?' As these six 
hundred thousand were only the men 'from twenty years old 
and upward, that Were able to go forth to war,' Num. i. 45, 40 ; 
the whole number of the Israelites could not have been less 
than three millions. Flocks and herds to *sufiice' all these 
for food, might surely be called *very much cattle.- (&.)They 
had their own form of government^ and preserved their tribe 
and family divisions, and their internal organization through^- 
out, though still a province of Egypt and tributary to it. 
Ex. ii. 1 ; xii. 19, 21 ; vi. 14, 25 ; v. 19 ; iii. 16, 18. 
(6.) They had, in a considerable measure, the disposal of 
their own time. Ex. iii. 16, 18 ; xii. 6 j ii. 9 ; and iv. 27, 
29~S1. (7.) They were all armed. Ex. xxxii. 27. (8.) Jll 
the females seem to have known something of domestic re- 
fnements. They were familiar with instruments of music, 
and skilled in the working of fine fabrics, Ex. xv. 20 ; 
XXXV. 25, 26 ; and both males and female were able to read 
and write. Deut. xi. 18 — W; xvii. 19; xxvii. 3. (9.) Ser- 
vice seems to have been exacted from none but adult males. 
Nothing is said from which the bond service of females could 
be inferred ; the hiding of Moses three months by his mother, 
and the payment of wages to her by Pharaoh's daughter, go 
against such a supposition. Ex. ii. 29. (10.) Their food 
was abundant and of great variety. So far from being fed 
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HipoB a fixecl ollowanco of a single arliclo, and hastily pre- 
pared, Uliey sat by the flcah-pota," and 'did eat broad to tho 
fiiSL' Ex. xii. 15,39. They nto 'tho fish freely, tho en* 
icuirnbera, oud tho melons, and the Iceks, and tho onions, and 
the garlic' Num. p. 4, 5; jck. 5." (11.) It does not appear 
that they were liable to bo sold for debt, or that thoy could 
bo disposed of by testamentary disposition. And, (12.) they 
Were not held strictly as chaUeh. They were oppressed 
mm, and were regarded as such. They were men hold to 
service j not men reduced to all the conditions of property. 
But still there were bo many strong points of reeemblanco 
between the servitude of the Hebrews in Egypt and slavery 
in this land, as to make it right to argue from the one to 
the other. Indeed, the resemblances are so remarkable that 
they cannot foil to strike every one who re^s the account in 
Exodus, and the references to the servitude in Egypt which 
abound elsewhere in the Scriptures. (1.) They were a 
foreign race, as the African race is with us. They were 
SBOt Egyptians, any more than the natives of Congo are 
Americans. They were not of the children of Ham.* They 

f It is not adniittetl here that if they had been of the children of Ham, it 
would have been right t j reduce them to servitude ; for apart from any other 
consideration, the Egyptians were themselves the proper descendants of 
"Ham. An argument is-eometimes attempted in favour of African slavery 
from the corse pronounced by Noah :-^(Gen. is; 25,) " Cursed be Ca- 
naan; a servant of servants shall he be utito his brethren." See the 
« Brief Examination of the Scripture Testimony oa the Institution of 
Slavery/' by Enoph Lewis. I have not thought it necessary to notice this 
t«reak argumentj for Vko roasonsi Ona is, that a mere prediclim of 
what would ba, is no justification of wickedness— for the prediction of the 
Saviour that he would be betrayed by Judas, and even the command to him 
to do « what he was about to do' qinckly, (John xiiL 27,) did not justify tiie 
tict of the traitor; the other is, that the curse was not pronounced ou Ham, 
but on Canaan. What have the inhabitants of Africa to do with that t 
They are not descended from the one on whom the curse was pronounced, 
iwhateveT might be the argument fitipposad to ba iTsxm from that fcurse. 
The argument^ however, would be good for nothing even if they were. It 
is surprising that it was ever used. 
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were of another family ; they differed from tho Egyptinns, 
by whom (hey were held in bondage, as certainly us tho Afri- 
can docs from the Caucasian or the Mnlajr divieiona of tho 
great family of man. They had no share in the government ; 
held no appointments under tlie crown ^ were eligible to no 
oflice ; had no participation in making or odministering tho 
laws. They Avero dissimilar in religion, in language, in cus- 
toms, in employment, (Gen. xlvi. 34,) in manners. In every 
tiling except complexion, they were as unlike the Egyptians 
as tlic African is to the native American, and they had as 
little to do with the government and institutions of Egypt 
as the African has with ours. They were a race introduced 
from abroad, and kept throughout, and on principle distinct. 

(2.) There was a strong resemblance in the nature of the 
claim set up over them, and in the tenure by which they 
were held. («) The first one of the race who went down 
to Egypt and dwelt there, was carried there as a slave, and 
sold as such. He had been kidnapped by members of his 
own family ; sold to men who were as willing to traffic in 
human flesh as in aromatics ; carried by them, as an article 
of merchandise, to Egypt, and sold as such there. Gen. 
xxxvii. 2t>-~-2S • sxxix. 1. This is just the way in which 
African slaves were introduced into the United States ; and 
the heartless cruelty with which Joseph was made a slave, 
and sold, has been re-enacted milKons of times in Africa, in 
order to procure the slaves which are now in the United 
States. How appropriate to the method in which slaves are 
procured and held in this land, would be the description 
which is given of the manner in which Joseph was made a 
slave in Egypt ! 

« He sent a man before them, 

"Even Joseph who waa sold for a servant; 

« Whose feet they hurt with fetters; 

"He was laid in iron." Ps.cv. 17, 18. 

Many a poor African has been consigned to slavery in the 
same way, but with no holy bard, like David, so patheti- 
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cnlly to iTxovd hh marnc, nnd to tell the wronfj of hia capturo, 
and tho manner in wliicU ho "waa borno lo tlio scene of bia 
future toil and vvoca. (6) As it is in olavory in tliia land, ao 
t!'4oro wn8 nothing voluntaty on the part of the Hebrews. It 
was throughout tho work of oppreeaion and wrong. It ex- 
ieted because their masters had the power ; not because tlicy 
had the rights There waa nothing ott their part of the nature 
of contract ; there was no agreement to serve the Egyptians ; 
they hud never been consulted in the case. They wero 
* made to servo' with hard bondage, for they had no power 
of resisting. Like slavery in this country, then, the whole 
ihiiig was distinct from the acts of freemen, and thb entire 
arrangement wtvj^ separated from that of voluntary labour. 
There was not a Hebrew who had expressed his consent to 
that kind of service ; there was not one who did not groan 
and sigh by reason of the bondage. Ex. i. 8 — 11. (c) It had 
the essential features of slavery, so far as those features are 
specified in the Script&res. The same word is used lo de- 
scribe it which is commonly employed to denote servitude in 
the laws of Moses, and evidently in the same sense. Thus 
in Ex. i. 14, it is said, "And they made their lives bitter with 
hard bondage** — ngjj? nnbys—where the same word occurs 
which is commonly applied to slavery in all the forms in 
which it is specified in the Scriptures. The same word 
occurs in Gen. xv. 13, where the ^rvitude in Egypt is pre- 
dicted. ««Thy seed shall be a stranger in a land that is not 
theirs, and s/m/^ serve them — Dn3j?i— and they shair afflict 
them four hundred years.*' Comp. Lev. xxv. 30, 40. 

(3.) It -was unrequited labour. There was no pretence 
even of giving them a fair compensation for their toil. 
It was a system of exaction and oppression— where severe 
labour was demanded; where no pay was tendered, and 
where few facilities were granted for the performance of 
the prescribed task. The method by which this was done 
bore a strong resemblance also to the arrangements in the 
slaveholding portions of our ovm country ; and the account 



%vhich is given of that, would be nn Qccumto description 
of the menna rooorted to to compel slaves to work in tliis 
land. "Therefore they did set over them tmhmmtcra 
to afflict them zvit/i (heif burdens,'''' Ex. i. 11. Servi- 
tude has always demanded the appointment of an order 
of men under various names oi taak'maatera or drivcra. 
It appoints tasks to bo done, and oUten too where the 
"talo of . bricks is demanded while no, straw is given." 
Ex. V. 8, 11. There ia no voluntary labour. There aro 
none of the spontaneous exertions of freemen. All tho 
language employed to describe the servitude in Egypt, 
is language denoting severe oppression and wrong; lan- 
guage such as is proper when there are severe exactions 
and unrequited labour; and language that, with almost no 
change, might be employed to describe slavery in this 
country. It represents a state of things conducted on the 
same principles, and with the same ends in view ; and the 
two are so parallel in all their essential features, that if 
God approves the one, he must have approved the other ; 
if he hated the one, he hates the other. ,The argument 
here is of the same kind as we apply in other cases. The 
strong faith which God approved in Abraham, he approves 
wherever it exists now; the wickedness which character- 
ized the race before the flood, he would equally disapprove 
of now ; and the tyranny of Ahab he equally abhorred ia 
Nero, in Henry VIIL, and would in any future sovereign. 
A few of the expressions, therefore, employed when the 
Bible speaks of the servitude in Egypt, will show its 
parallelism with the state of slavery in this land, and will 
serve to show also how God musi regard both. "And 
they made their lives bitter, with hard bondage in mortar, 
snd in bricks, and in all manner of senHlce in the field : all 
their service wherein they made them serve was with, 
rigour." Ex. i. 14. "And the Egyptians evil-entreated 
us, and afflicted us, and laid upon us hard bondage, and 
when we cried unto the Lord God of our fathers, ihe Lord 
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>hQt\xd ouy voico, nnd looked on our affliction, and pur labour, 
and our oppression; and the Lord broughf* ua forth owt of 
Egypt with a mighty hmid, and witji an outstretched arm, 
and with great terriblencsB, mid with' aigxis, and with won- 
dcrsj." Dcut. Jtxvi. (i — 8. And I have heard the groan- 
ing of tho children of Israel, whom tho Egyptians keep 
in bondage ; and I have rememibered my covenant." E»")^ 
Vi. 6. Comp. Ps. cii. 20, to ascertain how the Lord will 
alwayv I'egard such a stnto of things, or wiM ultimately act 
on the Game principle. 

" For ho hath looked down from tho height of liia eonctuary ; 
From hoavon did tho Lord behold tho earth ; 
To hear tho groaning of Iho priaonor; 
"to loosjc tlioso that arc appointed to death." 

And Ps, xii. 6: 

"Fov the oppression of the poor, 
J'^or the sighing of tho needy, 
Now will I arise, saith the Iiord ; 
I will set him in safety from him that pnffeth at him. 

In ' accordance with these declarations, are the numerous 
passages which speak of the servitude in Egypt as hard 
and oppressive bondage, and the situation of the Hebrews 
there as a residence in a prison. "The Lord brought us 
out from Egypt, out of the house of bondage.*' Es. viii. 14. 
."I am the Lord thy God which brought thee oat of .the land 
of Egypt, out of the house of bondage." Ex. xx. % Comp, 
Deut. V. 6; vii. 8 ; viii, 14; xiii. 5, 10; Josh. xxiv. 17; 
Judges vi. 8. Let any one look at the nmnerous. references 
to the servitude of the Hebrews in Egypt in these and other 
passages, and he cannot fail to be struck with the accuracy 
with which the terms employed would xiescriba slavery in 
this country. There are no words used to characterize that 
snoxmous wrong — ^for so it is always spoken of in the. Scrip- 
tures-r-which would not with equal accuracy and emphasis 
©kai-acteiise oppressioa ia this land. 
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(4.) In tho ciervitudo in Egypt, it was ncccscnry to adopt 
most harsh and opprcssivo measures to prevent tho Ilobrcwa 
from becoming so numerous na to be able to overpower their 
masters, and to prevent their joining their enemies in caoo of 
invasion. Tbd measures adopted in Egypt, and tho reasons 
why they woro adopted, are diotinctly specified. Tho alarm 
which was excited was on account of their growing numbcris. 
The danger apprehended v/as, that, becoming moro numerous 
than their masters, they would be abio to subdue them, or that 
they would unite themselves with an invading army, and 
thus secure their own freedom, and then turn their arms on 
their oppressors. *• And the children of Israel were fruitful, 
and increased abundantly and multiplied, and wxed exceed- 
ingly mighty ; and the land was filled with them. And ho 
[Pharaoh] said unto his people. Behold, the people of the 
children of Israel are more and mightier than we : Come on, 
let us deal wisely with thera ; lest they multiply, and it 
come to pass, that, when there falieth out any war, they join 
also unto our enemies, and fight against us, and so get them 
up out of the land." Ex. i. 7, 9, 10. The measures adopted 
to prevent this, are well known. They were first, to oppress 
and crush them by severe exactions; to dishearten them; 
and to prevent their increase by measures of excessive 
cruelty. Ex. i. II, 13, 14. Then, wh^n this failed, (Ex. 
i. is,) they resorted to the still more harsh and cruel 
xieasure of patting all the male children to death, that thus 
they, might remove the danger. These measures were 
adopted from what was deemed a sagacious policy, that 
the oppressed Hebrews might not be able to assert their 
own freedom. Ex. i. 15, 16. 

Is there nothing like this in the system of slavery, as it 
exists in this land ? The means resorted to are not indeed 
precisely the same, but they have the same end in view. It 
is an essential part of the system here, that there should be 
measures adopted to prevent the slaves asserting their free- 
dom, aad an extended system of things having this end in 
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view is constantly in oporation">-*aa opprecsivo, as cruel, and 
m contrary, in somo respects, to tho kwo of Heaven, 0.3 was 
th(3' unsuccessful policy of tho Egyptians. Among thoso 
measures, tho following aro in existence in tho elave stntca : 
•"-^preventing tho slaves from heing taught to read and v»'rito ; 
prohibiting, as far m possible, all Itnowledgo among them- 
selves of their own numbers and strength; forbidding all 
assemblages, even for worship, where there might bo danger 
of their becoming acquainted with their own strength, and of 
forming plans for freedom; enacting laws of excessive 
severity against thoso who run a\vay from their masters ; 
appointing severe - and disgmceful punishments, either with 
or without tho process -of law, for those who aro suspected 
of u design to inform the slaves that they are men, and that 
they have the rights of haman beings ; and solemnly pro- 
hibiting the use of arms among the slaves, designed to pre- 
vent their rising upon their masters, or * joining themselves 
to an enemy, to fight against their masters, and so getting up 
out of the land.' A very large portion of the enactments in 
the Southern states, have the same object in view which 
was contemplated and avowed by the oppressive laws and 
measures of the Egyptians. They are felt to be essential to 
the system, and so long as skvery exists, it will bo necessary 
to frame such laws. 

There will be occasion to illustrate each of the points 
referred to here under another head, when we come to con- 
sider the nature of servitude under the laws of Moses. At 
present, it will he sufiicient to refer to a very few instances 
of the laws in the slave states bearing on those points, o^ 
designed to keep the slaves in a •state of bondage.*' 
(1.) They are mi to be taught to read or wnte. In 1740, 
South Carolina enacted this law : « Whereas, the having of 
slaves taught to write, or suffering them to be employed in 
writing, jwcy 6e attended with great tnconvrnmces, Be it 
enacted, that all and every person and persons whatsoever, 
•who shall hereafl«r teach: (k cause any slave or slaves to fee 
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taught to writQ, or ohall mo or omploy any ulavo as a ccribo 
in any manner of writing whatsoever, every such persort 
or pcrsono shal], for every such offence, forfeit the sum 
of one hundred pounds cuiTCnt money."* A similar kw, 
except the penalty, was passed in Georgia, by act of 1770.t 
In tho revised code of Virginia of 1815), the following 
(Statute occurs : " All meetings or assemblages of slaves, or 
free ncgroea or nmlattoes mixing and associating with such 
elavea at any meeting-house, or houses, or any other placoj 
&c., in the night, or at ani/ school or schools for teaching 
them reading or zoriting either in the day or the night, 
under whatsoever pretext, shall be deemed and considered 
an unlawjld asaembli/."^ (2.) Thej/ are not allowed to 
assemble even for loorship in any such way as shall make 
an insurreciion possible. In a law enacted by Georgia, 
1792, it is enacted that "no congregation or company of 
negroes shall, under pretence of divine worship, asscmblie 
themselves contrary to the act regulating patrols."§ Substan- 
tially the same thing exists in South Carolina,!! and in Mis- 
sissippi.^ (3) No meeting whatever of slaves is io be 
allowed of such a number as could acqmint themselves of 
their own strength, or make combination possible' If a 
slave shall presume to come upon the plantation of any 
person, without leave in writing from his master, employer, 
&c., not being sent on lawful business, the owner of the 
plantation may inflict ten lashes for every such o^ncc.** 
"It shall be lawful for any person who shall see more 
than seven men slaves, without some white person with 
them, travelling or assembled together, in any high road, 
to apprehend such slaves, and to inflict a whipping on such 



o 2 Brevard's Digest, 243. f Prince's Digest, 455. 

t 1 Rev. Code, 424, 425. § Prince's Digest, M2. 

S 2 Brevard's Digest, 254, 255. f Rev. Code, 390. 

"! Visg. Rev. Code, 422 ; 3 Mississippi Rev. Code, 371 ; 2 Litt. & 
Svvi. Dig. 1150 ; 2 Missouri Laws, 741, sec. 3. 
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of them, Eiot oscectJing twenty kshca apiece.*'** (4) Tho 
pos8es9i<}n of all arms or wmpom of defence u stricllt/ 
prohibited, *»For keeping or carrying n gun, or powder, 
or-cihot.^ or ts c^u&, or oi/ur weapon whatever, ofiensivcj or 
defctJSivo, B slave jQCiira for each offence, Uiirty-nino lashes, 
by order of a justice of t lie peace."t 

Thcyo are reasons why the same meaouro is not adopted 
here virhich was by th© Egyptians, that of putting the male 
cbildreu to death. , It cannot be doubted or denied that increas- 
ing humanity has done much to prevent this. But even if this 
had had no influence, there are other causes which mould 
©ecure this result, and prevent a measure so cruel and 
wrong. They are valuable in the market. They can bo 
sold arid conveyed to places where the danger of an insur-- 
yection^^srowld be less. The surplus population of Virginia, 
Worth Carolina, and Maryland can thus be removed to 
Georgia, Mississippi j or Texas, instead of being thrown into 
the Potomac, the Rappahannock, or the Roanoke. But still, 
there <zre laws ; both numerous and appropriate, all contem-^ 
plating, the same end, and customs that were little, if any, 
surpassed in cruelty by the Egyptian law which ordained 
that the male children shpuld be thrown into the Nile. Is 
there not many a mother who would prefer to see her infant 
son " thrown into the river," (Ex* i. %%) to having him torn 
from her bosom and borne away where she would see him no 
more ? Is there not many a father who could see his daugh- 
ter floating on the smooth current of a river, a lifeless corpse, 
with more calmness than he could see her wrested from 
his arms to be doomed to unpitied infamy and degradation in 
the dwelling of some planter in Texas, or made to minister 
to corrupt passions in a palace in New Orleans ? Would a 



* 3 Brcv. Dig. 243; Prince's Dig. 554. 

t2 Litt. & Swi.11,50; 1 Virg. Rev. Code, 423; 2 Missouri Laws,. 
741, Bee. 4; Haywood's Manual, 521. See Stroud's "Sketch of tiiQ 
Laws relating to SlaTery," pp. 88, 92j 93, 102. 
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faiher m a moiher imvc no pleasure in looking on the green 
sod that should cover the grave of an infant child, compared 
with the thought that he might bo groaning under iho lash 
in a diaturit land of bondage ? And can the thinga ordained 
in this Christian^ land professedly to keep the bWcb in 
bondage, and to prevent a possibility of their asserting their 
freedom, bo less ofTensivo to God than were similar things 
among the heathen of Egypt ? v 

(&.) There is a resenfiblance between Egyptian and Ame- 
rican slavery, in a remarlcable feature, which has always 
perplexed those who have written on the subject of popula- 
tion — the increase of those who are oppressed. The growth 
of the Hebrews in Egj'pt, compared with the native popula- 
tion, was such as to lead to the apprehension that they would 
ultimately have power to bring the country under their own 
control. Ex. i. 7, 9. It was particulnriy alarming that the 
more they were oppressed the more they increased. Ex. i. IS. 
It became necessary, therefore, to resort to additional mea- 
sures of rigor, to prevent their becoming so numerous as to 
endanger the government. Ex. i. 1 !, 14, 16. The similarity 
hetween this increase and that of the slaves in our own 
icountry, is such that it cannot fail to have arrested the atten- 
tion of all those who have ever looked at slavery. * It is 
sufficient, on this point, merely to refer to the undisputed fact. 
The increase of the population-in the free states, from. 1830 
to 1840, was at the rate of 88 per cent., while the increase of 
the free population of the slave states was only ^ per cent. 
A single statement will show the progressive advance of the 
slaves over the free population of some of those states. 

In 1790, the whites in North Carolina were to the slaves, 



to 1 

South Carolina, 1*31 <' 1 
Georgia, I •76 «* 1 

Tennessee, , 13-35 *« 1 
Kentucky, 5-16 « 1 



now as 1*97 to 1. 
" '79 « 1. 
« 1'44 « 3. 
" 3-49 « I. 
3-S3 « 1. 



Prom this it is apparent that, in spite of all the oppressious 
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and cruoltica of elavcry ; of all the sulcs tbut are eiTcctcd ; 
of all the rcmovata to Liboria ? and of all the removals by tho 
escapo of tho alaves, thero io a regulat gain of the slavo 
population over the froo, in tho slavoholding Elolcs» No 
oppression pvevents it hero more tlian it did in Egypt, nnd 
there can be no doubt whatever that unless slavery shall be 
awested in sorno WQy» the increase is bo certain that the 
period is not far distant vrhon, in all the slave states, the free 
whites vrfill ho far in the minority. At the first census, taken 
an 1790, in every slave state there wac? a very large majority 
ofvyhites. At the Ingt census, in 1840, the . eJavee outnum- 
bered the whiles in South Carolina, Mississippi, and Louisi- 
ana, The tendency of this, from causes which it would bo 
easy to statei can be arrested by nothing but emancipation. 

There is a striking resemblance in regard to the merri' 
hers held in bondage in Egypt, and those now in servitude in 
this country. When Moses led the children of Israel forth, 
the number of wen, capable of bearing arms, was six hundred 
thousand. Ex. xii. 37, 38. According to this enrolment, 
allowing the usual proportion for age, infancy, and the 
female sex, there were full three millions that had been held 
in *^ the iron furnace,' ' in Egypt. Jer. xi. 4. There are in 
the United States now, according to the census of 184!i>, 
2,480,465 of a foreign race , held in bondage. Of these 
•432,TS7 are men more than twenty-four years of age, and 
391,208 are males between the ages of ten and twenty-four ; 
and probably the number of those capable of bearing arms 
would be found to be nearly the same as among the Hebrews 
whom Moses conducted out of Egypt. As in Egypt, also, 
there is a vast -number of women and children, and of the 
aged and the infirm, held in a state that, in the main, without 
any poetic colouring, may be called a "furnace of iron." 

11. The second inquiry in regard to the servitude in Egypt, 
is, whether the interposition of God, in that case, was such as 
to~niake it proper for us to derive any conclusions as to his 
will in regard to slavery. He delivered the oppressed with 
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an " outstretched arm, and with great signs and wonders.'" 
lo it right to infer, fronri this remarkable interposition in the 
behalf of that people, any thing respecting his views in 
cases of similar oppression? Is the case sufliciently parallel 
to lay the foundation of an argument on the principle on 
which we am accufetomed to appeal to tho dispensations of 
Providence and tho coarse of events? Wo judge of the 
divine will in relation to intemperance, not only from the 
declarations in the Bible, but from the wo and sorrow, the 
poverty, rags, and disease, which God in his Providenco 
brings upon tho drunkard. Is it right, on similar principles, 
to judge of his sentiments on the subject of slavery, from one 
of the most direct and remarkable interpositions of heaven in 
human affairs, which has ever occurred ? Here stands in his 
word the record of these great and wonderful facts in history 
— millions of slaves delivered by direct divine interposition ; 
a series of most overwhelming calamities on those who held 
them in bondage ; frequent allusions to the event in the sub- 
sequent inspired writings; a mighty arm stretched out from 
heaven to conduct the oppressed and the down-trodden to a 
land of freedom. What are we to infer from these things I 
Did Gfod regard that; does he regard a similar institution 
now, as a good arrangement, and as one on which he is dis- 
posed to smile, and which he desires should be perpetuated 
for the good of mankind ? Let the following facts in the 
case be considered: 

(1.) It would have been as just for the Egyptians to retain 
the Hebrews in bondage, as it is for white Americans to 
retain the African race. All the right in either case is 
derived from mere power. In the case of the Egyptians, it 
could not be pretended that they had a right to enslave the 
nation because they had purchased Joseph some hundreds 
of years before; and as httle can the right to enslave the 
posterity of the Africans be founded on the fact that their 
ancestors were purchased in Congo. It could not he pre- 
tended that they had a right to enslave them because they 

9 
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wevc a foreign race, or wore of difTcrcnt complexion ; and ao 
little can the plea bo sot up to vindicate the retaining of the 
African in bondage. If the vindication of slavery now should 
bo set up on that ground, it would bo difficult to see why it 
;would not apply in the co^e of the Hebrews as well as of tho 
African race ; nay, it would be difficult to see why this might 
not be imbodied in a general principle — that all foreigners, 
of a different complexion from our own, may be lawfully 
enslaved. Further; if the right to retain the African race in 
bondage be based on the laws of the land, the same pica 
might have been urged in the case of the Hebrews. Under 
the authority of Pharaoh, it had become tho law of the land 
that the Hebrews should be held to servitude. If it be 
further urged that it is difficult to free the slaves in this 
country ; that emancipation might be attended, with peril to 
the master ; that to let loose two millions and a half of slaves 
from a state of deep degradation might be fraught with dan- 
gerous consequences, the same thing might have been urged 
with equal force in regard to the servitude in Egypt. The 
simple truth is, that the sole claim in either case is founded 
in power, and that is just the same in the one instance as the 
pther. The Egyptians had power to enslave the Hebrews, 
and they did it ; the American has power to hold the African 
in bondage, and he does it! The right is as clear in the one 
case as in the other ; and if God approves of slavery as it 
exists now in this land, he must have approved, the same 
thing in Egypt. 

Will it be said that the Hebrews were his chosen people, 
and that he was especially displeased with the Egyptians, 
not because the oppression was itself wrong, but because 
they oppressed his friends ? . And are not the Africans his 
people, (Acts xvii. 26 ;) and is there any thing that more cer- 
tainly excites the sympathy and compassion of God, than the 
fact that an individual or a community is trodden by the foot 
of violence to the earth ? 

Will it be alleged that there is a difference in the two 
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cases, bccnuso tho eiavcs in Egypt were held not by indivi- 
duals but by tho government, und that there was no claim of 
property in them — that they were not bought and sold as 
chattels- and iis things ? If this is alleged, tho case is not 
aiTected. God may bo as little displeased that the head of a 
nation or a government should do wrong, as an individual. 
Besides, if it be alleged that the cases are not parallel because 
the Hebrews were not held as chattels and as things, this is 
all the worse for the American slaveholder ; for, from this very 
fact, slavery here must be just so much more offensive to God 
than it was in Egypt. In all the acts of Egyptian oppres- 
sion ; in the heavy tasks imposed ; in the grievous burdens 
laid on the Hebrews ; in the murder by authority of law of 
all their male children, the refinement of cruelty was never 
thought of which has become essential in American slavery — 
that of reducing a man to a chattel} an immortal soul to a 
thing. The Hebrews were oppressed men, they were not 
chattels and things. And if God frowned upon slavery as 
it was then ; if he brought ten successive judgments upon a 
heathen nation in order to express his abhorrence of the 
system, and to deliver ah enslaved people, is it not right to 
infer that he has at least as deep feelings of indignation 
against a system of deeper degradation and oppression in a 
Christian land? 

(2.) The divine declarations in regard to Egyptian bondage, 
and all the expressions of disapprobation of what occurred in 
Egypt, are applicable to the system of things in this country. 
No one can pretend that God approved of servitude as it was 
in Egypt, or that the measures which were adopted to per- 
petuate it were pleasing in his sight. The heavy burdens ; 
the withholding of the material for work, and yet exacting 
the full amount which had been before required ; the murder 
of the male children ; and the entire series of acts designed to 
keep them from insurrection ,~ and to prevent their joining an 
enemy, are all recorded with e3:pressions of decided dis- 
approbation. And can we suppose that God will be pleased 
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with similar acts in this Chriatian country ; acts that have in 
ix gioat mensuro the samo ondt» in. viow— to retain nearly 
threo millions of people in a stato of degradation And bond- 
age t A vast and complicated syotem of arrangements, ua 
has already been remajrlted, exists in the United States, all 
having for their object precisely the same tiling which was 
contemplatetl^ in Egypt — designed to perpeiaato the system ; 
to place thpge held in bondage in such a condition that they 
can nei^iier combine to assert their own liberty, nor bo in a 
situE^tion to join the army of an enemy should one invade the 
land. Among these arrangement^ are all those which are 
made to keep the slaves in ignorance ; to withhold the Bible 
from them; to prevent their being taught to read; to witliboid 
mma fronx them; to forbid assemblages even for worship 
without such a surveiUance as to prevent ail danger of com- 
binations ; to prohibit their going to other plantations without 
a passport ; to check and arrest and punish all of their own 
colour, or of a different colour, v/ho would acquaint them with 
their numbers, their power, and their rights ; to put down 
all eflbrt for the recovery, of their liberty, and to bring back to 
iiervitude, to lodge in prison, or to manacle, scourge, or kill 
those who have attempted to escape. These, and numerous 
similar things, all contemplate precisely the same end which 
was contemplated by the arrangements made at the court of 
Pharaoh ; and can we suppose that they are more pleasing 
to God in the one case than in the other ? Has the lapse of 
three thousand and five hundred years served to reconcile the 
divine Mind to Such measures? Are they more agreeable 
to the Ruler of the nations because they are resorted to in a 
land of liberty, and under the light of the Christian revela- 
tion? Were they wrong under the heathen Pharaoh; are 
they right under Christian masters and legislators? 

Let it be remembered, too, that oppressive and cruel as were 
the measures resorted to in Egypt to perpetuate slavery, there 
are wrongs existing in this country, under the sanction of 
laViT, and which Me regarded as essential to the system, which 
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Wero uhlcnown there. In Egypt„ there waa no withhold- 
ing: of tho Bible ; there is not known to have been any pro- 
hibition to learn to read,; there was no separation of husband 
and wife, and parent and child, to be sold into distant servi- 
tude ; there waa no arrangement for confining in prison those 
who attempted to escape; there was no shooting down tho 
poor man who endeavoured to assert, his freedom ; there was 
no pursuit of those who fled for liberty, with bloodhouiids. 
Can we believe that God frowned on the arrangements made 
in Egypt to perpetuate slavery, and that he can IqoIc with 
complacency on these arrangements of augmented cruelty and 
oppression in our own land ? 

(3.) The calamities brought upon the Egyptians for holding 
a foreign people in bondage, and for the measures to which 
they resorted to perpetuate that bondage, were an expression 
of the views which God entertained of the system. What 
those calamities were, it is not needful to state. They con- 
sisted, in general, of ten successive judgments, tne most deso- 
lating, the rdost annoying, th6 most humbling to the pride of a 
haughty people, and the best adapted to spread lamentation 
and wo through a nation, which the human mind can con- 
ceive. The waters of the land turned into rivers, pools, and 
lakes of blood ; offensive and loathsome reptiles creeping into 
the very palaces, and filling all the implements for preparing 
the food even of the royal household ; clouds of locusts that 
devoured every green thing; offensive vermin swarming 
everywhere ; storms of hail that destroyed the labours of 
man ; disease that swept off" the cattle, and the destroying 
angel passing in the dead of night through all the land of 
Egypt, cutting off" everywhere the first-bom, and filling every 
house with grief ;■ — these were the expressions of the divine 
sense of the wrongs endured by the foreign race which had 
been reduced to servitude. 

Can any thing be inferred from this in reference to the divine 
views regarding slavery now ? We are not- now, indeed, to 
expect miracuioas interpositions of this nature. But what 
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if it shfiU 1)9 (oimd that tbo existcnco of slavery k nUendecJ 
with a scries of inevitable calar«itics to a cauntvy ? What 
if it loads tp a diminiahct^ or enfeebled population? What, 
if it ig destructive to tho^ intereats of industry, morals, 
education^ and religion? "W^hat if its effects are seen in 
wasted fields, in a crippled commerce, in a destruction of tho 
interests of manufacture, in ruined credit, in bankrupt indivi- 
duab' and states? What if, wherp tho course of a river 
virinds alon^ through lands equally favoured by nature, one 
bonk shall be adorned with smiling villages, and colleges, and 
churches, and the geneml aspect of neatness, thrift, and 
order; and the other shall wear the aspect of ignorance, 
irreligion, neglect, and desolation ? Are we to be forbidden 
to draw an inference as to the views which God entertains of 
the system ? it wrong to draw such an inference with as 
much certainty as we dp from the divine interpositions in 
Egypt ? Are not desolate fields, and a crippled commerce, 
and the evils of bankruptcy, and blightings and mildews, as 
really the act of God, as were the murrain;, and the hail, and 
the flight of locusts, and the passing of tii5? destroying angel 
over Egypt? Are they not as certain indioatioas of the wiU 
of God, 8s the rags, and the poverty, and the babblings, and 
the bloated and haggard form of the drunkard ?'K If slavery 
brings up a brood of evils upon a land th»', ' oat^veiiOln all 
the worms of Nile;* that are ijaoye offer si ve and^minous 
than crawling reptiles and annoying ^er?» in, and that cause 
more - permanent desolation than the sweepings of a hail- 
storm, is it an unfair inference that it is hateful in the sight 
ofGod? ' 

(4.) The deliverance of the Hebrews from Egyptian bond- 
age shows what is the divine estimate of every similar 
system. He brought out an oppressed people by his own 
hand. He did it amidst great judgments and mighty won- 
ders. He did it-in the most public manner, md so that the 
fact of his interposition could not be mistalcen. He did it in 
such a way that ths act might be known among the nations 
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of the cnrth, and thot a ponnanent record might bo mado of, 
his intorposition, in ordpr that all future nges might under-, 
stand what he had done. Ho (3 id it by bringing heavier 
judgments upon thoae who had been the oppressors, than hnd 
before befallen any nation. By this public act, ho testified 
to the nations of the earth how muoli ho hated the system. 
By this act, as well m by his own solemn decfarfitions, he 
showed that ho valued tlie freedom of the oppressed moro 
than he did the prosperity of the royal houi^e of Pharaoh, tho 
preservation of the harvests of Egypt, the lives of their 
first-bom, or even the whole land of Egypt and Ethiopia. 

" I am JiiaovAn, thy God ; 

Tho Holy Ono of Israel, thy Saviour : 

/ gave Egypt for thy rambm, 

Ethiopia and Seba for thcc." — ^Isa. xliii. 3. 

That is, Egypt was regarded as having been given up to 
destruction and desolation, instead of the Hebrews. One of 
them must perish — either tho Hebrews, under the haad of 
the oppressor, or the Egyptians by the hand of their deli- 
verer; and Grod chose that Egypt, though so much more 
mighty and powerful, should be reduced to desolation, ratheS; 
than the enslaved nation of the Hebrews. All the wealth of 
Egypt, including her armies and her king, was not worth sa 
much, in.the divine estimate, as the hberty of the oppressed ; 
and God chose that the one should be sacrificed in order to 
secure the other — just as it may yet appear that God values 
the liberty of the oppressed in our own land more than he 
does the beauty of smiling harvests, a prosperous commerce, 
and the happiness and the wealth of the planter ; and may yet 
sufier blighting and curses to come over the fairest portions 
of our own country, in order that the oppressed may be suf- 
fered to go free. Nor did he wait for a gradual deliverance ; 
nor did he recommend a preparation for freedom ; nor did he 
utter any apology for the continuance of servitude, from the 
diiEculties attending emancipation. He demanded of the 
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opprcssoH! tliat Ivis people should bo allo-wed to go frco at 
onco. When they woMld iiot permit this, tlic storms of hia 
wrath hurst v?pon the guiUy nation, and ho led out his people 
triumphantly unaer his own hand. 

The conclusions which I am authorized to draw from jhis 
signal interposition in behalf of an oppressed people, are, that 
such oppression is hateful to God ; that the acts of cruelty 
and wickedness which are necessary to perpetuate such 
oppression, are the objects of his abhorrence ; that wherever 
the same system of things exists which did there, it must bo 
equally offensive to him ; that it is his will that, if a foreign 
race have been held in servitude, they should be allowed to 
go free ; and that if 'those who hold them in bondage will not 
allow them to go free when he conunands it, he will, by his 
own providence, bring such a series of desolating judgments 
on a people, that, however hardened their hearts may have 
been towards the oppressed and the down-trodden, and how- 
ever much they may be disposed, hke Pharaoh, to say, 
"Who is Jehovah, that we should obey his voice to let the 
|)eople go?" (Ex. v. 2;) he will make them willing to send 
them forthj^even if they pursue them with their maledictions, 
as Pharaoh pursued the ransomed Hebrews with his embat- 
tled hoste. If we may draw an inference, also, from this 
case, ill regard to the manner in which God would have 
such a people restored to freedom, it would be in favour of 
immediate emancipation. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Mosaic InatUutions in relation to Servitude. 

Thk Scriptural argument on which most reliance is placed 
by tho advocates of slavery, is, probably, that it made a part 
of the Mosaic institutions. Wc have seen (ch. 1) that thoss 
who appeal to the Bible, in defence of the institution, make 
the argument from the Mosaic laws prominent, and seem to 
consider it decisive in the case. A single reference here to 
the article, so often quoted, in the Princeton Biblical Reper- 
tory, will illustrate the usual mode of making this appeal, and 
the . manner in which reliance is placed on the argument. 
"The fact that the Mosaic institutions recognised the lav^rful- 
ness of slavery, is a point too plain to need proof, and is 
almost universally admitted. Our argument from this ac- 
knowledged fact is, that if God allowed slavery to exist, if he 
directed how slaves might be lawfully acquired, and how 
they were to be treated, it is in vain to contend that slavery^- 
is a sin, and yet profess reverence for the Scriptures. Every 
one must feel that if perjury, murder, or idolatry had been 
thus authorized, it would bring the Mosaic institutions into 
conflict with the eternal principles of morals, and that our 
faith in the divine origin of the one or the other must be 
given up."* This may be regarded as the current method 
of appeal by the advocates of slavery— often expressed, 
indeed, in stronger language, and made more directly to 
bear on the institutions of slavery in our country, but still 
constituting, in fact, the same appeal. The argument is 
usually alleged as if it were decisive in the case. A bare 
reference to the fact that slavery existed ; that it was tole- 
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rated by law; that it waa tho subject of cxprcsa enact- 
ments; that the Hebrew people might own slaves ; and 
that it " was no sin for a priest to purchase a slave with his 
money,"* ia generally supposed to be all that tho argument 
requires. There is usually little attempt to show what 
slavery waa under the Mosaic institutions ; to inquire how 
it, was modified, checked and controlled; to nik what pri- 
vileges were conceded by law to those who wore held in 
Bervitu(ie ; to compare the Mosaic system with that which 
existed in surrounding nations; and still less to compare it 
•with that which exists in our land. There is little care 
taken to inquire into the tnie spirit of the Mosaic laws on the 
subject, or what would be the effect on slavery in the United 
States if the Mosaic statutesi were at once substituted in tho 
platfe of those existing here. Yet it is plain that all this is 
necessary in order to see the real force of the argument, or to 
do justice to Moses. The argument is brought to defend the 
institution of slavery as it exists among us. But how Can 
there be any force in it, unless it be shown that Moses was 
at heart the friend of slavery as a permanent institution, and 
that his laws on the subject^ if applied now, would sustain 
and perpetuate the institution as it exists among us ? 

The propriety, therefore, of a somewhat extended examina- 
tion of this point, will be at once apparent. It is impossible 
to convince the advocates of slavery that ft is in any sense 
a wrong, unless the argument which they derive from the 
Mosaic institutions shall be met and answered. To do this, 
it will be necessary to show, 1. What the argument is on 
which so much reliance is* placed ; 2. To investigate the 
Mosaic institutions on the subject, that we may understand 
the system as arranged by the Hebrew legislator; 3. To 
compare that system with slavery as it exists in the United 
States ; and, 4. To inquire how far it is legitimate to argue 
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Maine, p. 14. 
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from tho ono to tho other, or how far tho Mosaic institutions 
would countenance /slavery ofj it exists in this country. 

§ 1. fVhat the argument which is relied on, is. 
Tho argument in favour of slavery, from the Mosaic insti- 
tutions, is not commonly drawn out at length, but it may bo 
supposed to be comprised in the following particulars : — 

1. That slaveiry in fact existed under the Mosaic insti- 
tutions, or entered into institutions which had their origin in 
a divine arrangement. 

2. That it existed there unrebuked, or that there was no 
express condemnation of it ; that there is to be found no ex- 
plicit and positive declaration that it was wrong per se, or 
that they who practised on the system were doing wrong. 
The argument here is, that whatever is incorporated into a 
divine institution, or an institution under divine arrangement, 
without express rebuke and condemnations must be regarded 
as in itself right. 

3. That there was express legislation on the subject, re- . 
cognising the relation of master and slave ; giving permission 
to purchase slaves ; directing the method of their treatment ; 
arranging their duties and the duties of their masters ; pre^ 
scribing their privileges and the rights of their masters; 
and, in general, legislation for tbis relation in the same 
way as there was for the relation of husband and wife, and 
parent and child. The inference which would be derived 
from this by the advocate of slavery, would be, that this 
relation was' considered to be as lawful as any other. Th© 
argument is, that whatever is made the subject of express 
legislation must be regarded as right and proper by the legis- 
lator, or that it cannot be inferred that he regarded it as 
wrong or as undesirable. 

4. That this arrangement extended to all classes of men 
under the Mosaic system. Even the priests might become 
the owners of slaves^ and it was not regarded as wrong in 
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them to « putchaae a slave with money.'*" The argument hero 
would be, that a oystem could not he regarded as wrbng in itself 
where even the ministers of religion were allowed, in com- 
mon with ajl others, to participate in it. Could God allow 
one to purchase a slave just as he was about to approach 
the very altar, and yet •regard the institution as evil? Per- 
haps, also, in this case, the appeal to the permission given to 
the Jewish priesthood might be urged to give a sanction to 
the fact that a minister of the gospel may lawfully «' purchase 
a slave with his money," and to show that it is not improper 
that he should lend the sanction of his name and example to 
so good an institution. . If a Jewish priest might purchase 
and own a slave, how can it be inferred that the same thing 
is wrong for a Christian minister in the United States ? 

5. It Avould be said, in addition to all this, that i. ere is ex- 
press sanction given to the institution as one that was to be 
permanent, or, in the language of the Presbytery of Tombec- 
bee, " the Bible warrants the purchase of slaves as an inherit- 
ance for children for .ever." — p. 14. The passage on which 
reliance is placed in this argument, is Lev. xxv. 44, 45, 46: 
" Both -thy bond-men and thy bond-maids, which thou shalt 
have, shall be of the heathen that are round about you : of 
them shall ye buy bond-men and bond-maids. Moreover, of 
the childrefi of the strangers that do sojourn among you, of 
them shall ye buy, and of their families that are with you, 
which they begat in your land : and they shall fce your pos- 
session. Arid ye shall take them as an inheritance for your 
children after you, to inherit them for a possession ; they 
shall be your bond-men for ever." 

This, perhaps, drawn out at greater length, would be sub- 
stantially the argument in favour of slavery derived from the 
Mosaic institutions. I have designed not to do injustice to it ; 
and indeed I have made it stronger than I have found it in 
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any of the books to which 1 have access!. Compare, however, 
Paulding on Slavery, pp. 19, 20. 

What now is the real force of this argument? What 
weight should it be allowed to have in vindicating slavery 
as it exists in the United Stotea f What am wo to infer from 
the Mosaic institutions in regard to the divine feelings to« 
wards servitude in our own land ? Was Moses priendlv jfo 
Silavcrif, or was he not?. Or rather, since God was the author 
of the Mosaic institutions, was he friendly to slavery, and did 
he regard it as a good and desirable institution to he perpetu- 
ated on earCh, aa contributing to the best good of society ? Or 
if he was friendly to slavery as it existed under the Mosaic 
institutions, is it fair to infer that he is friendly to it as it 
exists in the United States ? . 

Now it will be apparent tliat, in order to the validity of the 
argument in favour of slavery irom the Mosaic institutions, it 
is essential that the following points be made clear, viz. . 

1. That it was regarded by^^Moses as in itself a good 
thing s a thing ^ Thich it would have been proper for him 
to originate if he liad not found it already in existence. 
For it mai/ he conceived, that,''for certain reasons, he might 
have reganied it as proper to tolerate that which he found 
in existence, and which could not be at once removed, but 
which he did not regard in itself as good or right, and which 
he would by no means have originated. The true inquiry 
here, therefore, should be, whether we can find in his ar- 
rangements, any evidence that he regarded it per se as good 
and desirable ; or any evidence that he would have originated 
it as conducive to the valuable ends which he had in view. 
Can we infer from the Mosaic arrangements that he would 
have the system originated now where it c^oes not already 
exist, or perpetuated xvhete it can easily be aboUshed ? 

2. It must be shown that God approved the system as a 
good and desirable one. It must be made apparent that he 
did not regard it as among the evils that were to be removed 
as speedily as practicable, consistently with the preservation 
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of great interests which ho desired ohould ho cccurctL 
There must bo somo declaration,^ or somo arrangement, by 
which it may bo fairly inferred that it is a good per oe, and 
not Buch an institution that he would wish il to be removed. 
This might bo inferred, if he made arrangements for its per- 
petuity ; if ho commanded a system or set of doctrines to bo 
propagated which would lead to its perpetuity or tho enlarge- 
ment of ita influence; if he instituted nothing to check it; 
if the fair operation of tho institutions which he appointed 
should serve to perpetuate, and not to destroy it. But if 
none of these things occur, it is not fair to draw the conclusion 
that he is friendly to the; institution. If, on tho contrary, an 
entirely opposite set of arrangements shall be found all tend- 
ing to destroy the system, it will not be unfair to conclude 
that he does not regard it as a good and desirable institution ; 
or in other words, that the Mosaic arrangement is not to bo 
interpreted as in favour of slavery. We infer that the 
church is an institution which God approves, because he has 
znade arrangements for its perpetuity and enlargement on 
eaith; he has appouated ordinances which suppose that it 
will always be in existence ; he has commanded doctrines 
and principles to be inculcated which will always tend to its 
growth, ; and if his injunction should , be fairly, carried out, 
the growth of the church would never be checked, but its 
influence, would continually expand until the earth would be 
covered with organizations of this kind. It wiU be necessary 
to find some such arrangemenf of permanency in the Mosaic 
laws in order to demonstrate that he regarded slavery as 
a good institution, and desired it to be perpetuated on the 
earth. 

3. It is essential to this argument, in, order to show that 
slavery is now right, or that the Bible sanctions it, to be able 
to argue from the Hebrew inatitutiona to those in this 
country. It is necessary to show that the Mosaic arrange- 
ments in regard to the institution were such as to justify those 
which are found indispensable now for its perpetuity. It is 
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necessary to show that the laws respecting olavcry under the 
Mosaic code and in this land arc so similar that an argurnent 
which would prove that slavery was proper as it was then, 
demonstrates that it is proper aa it is noiu. This is essential, 
because the very purpose for which an appeal is made to tho 
Mosaic laws by the advocate of slavery is to show that it is 
right now, and as it exists in tho United States. There must 
be, therefore, in order to make the argument valid, such a re- 
semblance as to make it proper to reason from one to the 
other. If the Mosaic institution was a very different thing 
from slavery in our country ; if it was organized on different 
principles and for different objects ; if it varied essentially 
in its arrangements ; and if it tended to a diflerent resuU, it 
is evidently improper to argue from one to the other. In onf- 
word, if there was an arrangement in the one which tendt i 
to its speedy abolition, it is not fair to infer that the arraiiv. i- 
ments in the other which contemplate its pcqjetuity, av. 
right. 

4. It is essential to this argument from the Mosaic institu- 
tions, to prove that what is tolerated at one period of the 
world is always right ; that what was tolerated three thou- 
sand years ago, under the Hebrew system of legislation, is 
proper under the Gospel. The argument implies that what 
is allowed at one period of the world, is right at all times, and 
in all places, and under all degrees of light and knowledge. 

If these points could be made out, it would be necessary to 
admit the conclusiveness of the argument derived from the 
Mosaic institutions in favour of slavery now. The inquiry 
before us, therefore, is, were the arrangements among the 
Hebrews in regard to servitude such as to make this clear ? 
This inquiry demands that we examine with care the laws 
which Moses made on the subject, and then compare them 
with those existing in our own land. 
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§ 2. The Mosaic imtiiutioin in regard So Servitude, 

Previoua to our entering on the inquiry proposed in thia 
flection, it k proper to remark that Moseo did not origbmta 
the sytstftm of servitude which is recognised in his hiwfl, and 
there is no reason to thinic that ho would have done it. 
Whatever may bo inferred respecting his views of tho sys- 
tem, from hia enactments, yet every thing in thoso enact- 
ments looka as if ho found the institution of slavery already 
in existence. " 

Thttt slavery had an existence when Moses undertook tho 
of legislating for tho Hebrews, there can bo no doubt. 
We have seen* that servitude of some kind prevailed among 
the patriarchs ; that the traffic in slaves was carried on be- 
tween the Midianitcs and the Egyptians^ Gen. xxxviii. 25 — 
28 ; xxxix. 1 ; and that it existed among the Egyptians. It 
was undoubtedly practised by all the surrounding nations, for 
history does not point us to a time when slavery did not 
exist. It was one of the earhest maxims tliat has come down 
to us, that by the common laws of war, the captive was. to be 
a slave at the disposal of the victor. Thus the conunon law 
among the Romans says, a quo quia vincitur, ejus senms 
esse tencfur. Thus Thucydides says,t " We consider it to 
be of divine appointment, and conformable to reason, that one 
who has subdued another should have dominion over him — 
o5 av xpary, ap%t(,v. There is even evidence that slavery was 
practised by the Hebrews themselves when in a state of 
bondage, and that though they were, as a nation, " bondmen 
to Pharaoh," yet they had servants in their own families who 
had been " bought with money." This is manifest from Ex. 
xii. 43—45. Comp. 51. At the very time that the law was 
given respecting the observance of the Passover, and before 
the exode from Egypt, this statute appears among others : 
"This is the ordinance of the Passover: There shall no 
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Btranger cat thereof: Bui, every mnnV; rtcrvvuit ijiat is 
Ikmght for vwnet/, when thou hast circumcladd him, ihon 
s))all he eat thereof. A foreijjnor and an hired fiorvmit nhiill! 
nol eat thereof." It is cleair, from this, that the institution 
v/m uh'eady in existence, aitid that Moses did not orifjiimto it. 

TJic truth in regard to this point b, that Mosca found ser- 
vitude in existence, just as he did polygamy und the cuGtom 
of divorce; that it can bo no more inferred that ho would 
have originated the one than the other; and that the foci that 
lie legislated for the one can bo no more regarded aa evidence 
that ho approved it as a good and desirable system, than the 
fact that ho legislated for the other. 

The condition of Moses as a lawgiver, in this respect, was 
not materially unlike that of the framers of the Constitution of 
the United States. When the Convention sat, in I^Orto frame / /"^ y 



that instrument, slavery existed in all the Southern statesj 
and in not a few of the Northern states also, and had existed 
from the first settlement of the country. It was extensively 
interwoven with all the colonial institutions. The people 
had become habituated to rt, and nearly all the existing laws 
tolerated it. The people of the colonies had, like the He- 
brews in Egypt, been under oppression, but, like those same 
Hebrews, they had themselves held others in bondage. In 
these circumstances, it became a matter of necessity to legis- 
late on the subject, and to admit some arrangements into the 
Constitution in regard to it. Hence the slave-trade itself was 
tolerated until the year 1808. Provision was made in the 
Constitution for restoring those who escaped, from one state 
to another, to their masters.* An important concession wag 
made to the states where slavery existed, in regard to. the 
ratio of representation. Though the word • slave* v/as care- 
fully avoided in the instrument, yet it was understood that - 
the arrangements in the Constitution pertained to slavery, 
and in fact did really pertain to it. Yet it would bo 
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very unfair to Huppcsc froiu this tbnl either tho mnjority of 
the framera of that instrument were m favour of slavery, 
or tho majority of tho utales which adopted it. No one 
would feci that he waa reasoning safely, to infer from 
that fact that Washington, and Madison, and Franklin, and 
Adariva were tho friends of slavery, or that they would have 
originated tho system, if it had not already been in oxiBtencc. 
In fact, were there no other evidence in tho cas6, it would not 
be difFicult to make out an argument, from the very Constitu- 
tion which they framed, to show that they looked on the 
whole institution with aversion ; that they were not willing 
to defile ' the immortal instrument which they were framing 
vrith even the name of slavery ; thai they would be willing 
that future ages should not know, if possible, that they even 
tolerated it ; and that thfcy meant Hhat the system should 
cease in the latjd as soon as possible. Why should we, then, 
any more infer that Moses was friendly to the system, from 
tl]e fact that he tolerated it ? 

If it should be said here, that Moses had it in his power 
wholly to prohibit slavery in his institutions, and yet chose to 
admit it as a part of his system, and that therefore it is to be in- 
ferred that he regarded it as a good and desirable thing, I 
would make the following reply : (1) It is not absolutely cer- 
tain that it could have been entirely prohibited with ease, and 
we know that some things wer-e tolerated under his system 
which were not approved. Thus we are expressly told, on 
the highest authority, that the practice of divorce was per- 
mitted " on account of the hardness of the hearts" of the 
Jewish people, (Mat. xix. 8 ;) but that this was not according 
to the original arrangement when man was created, and was 
not an arrangement which God desired should be perpetuated 
on the earth. The Christian precept utterly abolished an 
aKangement sanctioned by the laws of Moses, on which he 
had carefully legislated, and which had been acted on, per- 
haps without suspicion of wrong, for many hundred years. 
Who can prove that slavery may not have been a case like 
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tlml It V.' Ill not do to nrasumo thfit it might nof be, for it 
v'ouhl ticeta tluit it would bo ne easy to nboJioh tho custom of 
tJivorco, nnd to prohibit it for c ar, m to abolish tikvcry nnd 
to ordain a perpetual prohibition of it. (f£) Tiiero may havo 
been rcni30us, perhaps a part of them wnknown to us, why 
Mosea tolerated olavery, but which would bo entirely con- 
sistent with the belief that ho regarded it as an evil aystcm, 
and one which ho wished to have abolished as speedily as 
possible. In such a case, we are not to infer from the fact 
that he tolerated it, and legislated for it, that ho regarded 
it as a good and a desirable< institution. It xvould seem 
that this was tho case, if the following things should be 
found to bo true in regard to his admission of slavery into his 
system : (o) if it existed all around him in harsh and oppres- 
sive forms ; (b) if the condition of a slave, by being purchased 
by a Hebrew, would be greatly meliorated ; (c) if the condi- 
tion there was such as to make it an object for slaves in sur- 
rounding countries to place themselves voluntarily under 
Hebrew mastera ; (rf) if by such an arrangement they might 
in fact become incorporated into the Hebrew commonwealth, 
and be mad^ partakers of the blessings of the only true reli- 
gion ; (e) if Palestine was made an asylum for tJhe oppressed 
of all lands, and it was understood that the moment atslave 
crossed its borders he was secure from having tho chains of 
heathen servitude ever riveted again on him, and the whole 
power of the civil arm in the Hebrew commonwealth would 
be stretched out for his defence and protection ; and (/) if it 
should appear that an arrangement was made by which per- 
petual slavery would be impracticable, and the whole system 
ultimately abolished. In such a case, it would not be unfair to 
conclude that Moses would not have originated the system ; 
that he did not regard it as a desirable institution, and that 
it is not to be inferred that it is an institution v/hich God 
approves and wishes to be perpetuated, because it was tole- 
rated under the Mosaic dispensation. 



1J6 AN iriQUmY XNTO TXIE 

That Moses did admit a oyeleni of fjervitudo into his in- 
fititudona, seems to mc to bo undeniable. Soo Lev. xxv. In 
regard to tho methods by which native bom Hebrown or 
foreigners might become slaves under tho Mosaic Byctem, a 
full account may bo found in tho Conatitutiones Servi Hcbsroi, 
of Joh. Cao. Micgiue, sec. 11, in Ugolin's Thcs. Ant. Sacra, 
torn. JJO, pp. 078, seq. Tho modes by which those who were . 
native born Hebrews might become servants, were tho three 
following: (1.) It was a settled principle thai the Hebrew conld 
not bo made a slave to his brethren hy wca'. This prohibition 
is not indeed expressly found in the laws of Moses, but an 
^ occurrence which took place in tho time of Almz, shows that it - 
v/aa a well understood principle. In a war between tho 
king of Israel and Ahaz, a large number of Hebrews — more 
than two hundred thousand — were made captives, and taken 
to Samaria, the captors purposing to retain them as * bond- 
men,' and 'bond-women.' Against this the prophet Oded 
remonstrated, as a violation of the settled laws of the realm. 
" And now ye purpose to keep under the children of Judah 
and Jerusalem for bond-men and bond- women unto you : but 
are there not with you, even with you, sins against the Lord 
your God ? Now hear me, therefore, and deliver the captives 
again, which ye have taken captive of your brethren : for 
the fierce wrath of God is upon you." 2Chron. xxviii. 10, 11, 
It was also & settled principle among the Greeks, the Romans, 
thelUyrians, and still is among theMohammedans, that their 
own countrymen could not be made slaves. (2.) A Hebrew 
might become a servant to another Hebrew by selling himself 
to serve %he other, on account of poverty. Ex. xxi. S ; Lev. 
xxv. 39. In this case, however, it was specially provided, 
that he should not be made to serve with rigor. He was to 
be regarded in the light of an * aired servant,' and a • so- 
journer,' and not as a ♦ bond-servant.' Lev. xxv. 39 ; comp. 
Deut. XV. T — 11. This was not allowed among the early 
Greeks, though in the later periods of their history it was 
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common."'* It waa permitted among tlje Rxjmnnajt and 
tsmoiig" tho Gcrmon3,:|: nnd was common aiAOng the Gauls.§ 
(.1?,)A Hflbrow might bo sold to liia brethren if ho had 
been detected in tho act of theft,, and had no means of 
malf ing rcBtitiuion according to tho provisions of tho law, Ex. 
xxii. 5}. »• He should make fuU restitution ; jf ho hnvo no- 
thing, then he shall bo sold for his theft." Thia is in accord- 
ance with a common legal rnaxim — " Lual in corporc, qui 
non habct in acre." || The same law prevailed among tho 
Egyptians.^ and among tho Greeks also till thfc time of Solon. 
He prohibited it by the enactment "that tho body should 
not bo bound for debt." By the laws of the Twelve Tables, 
the same thing was enacted at Rome. (4.) A native-born 
Hebrew might be a servant in a single case, in virtiie of liis 
birth. If the master had given to a Hebrew, whom he had 
purchased, a wife, and she had borne him children, tho chil- 
dren were to remain in servitude after the expiration of the 
six 3'-ears during which alone he who had been bought could 
be held as a servant, except by his own consent. Ex. xxi. 4. 
The children, however, as we shall see, would all be restored 
to libarty on the year of jubilee. In these methods onli/ 
could a Hebrew be reduced to servitude, and in no instance, 
except the last, could he be held to servitude more than six 
yeari; unless he preferred it to freedom. It was a right 
which was secured by law, and which could be enforced, 
that he should be entitled to his freedom at the end of six 
years, and in no case whatever could he be held as a slave 
beyond the year of jubilee. 

In the Jaws of Moses, there is but one way mentioned by 
which a foreigner could be made a slave— that is, bi/ pur- 
chase. Lev. xxv. 44. All kidnapping was -prohibited on 
pain of death, Ex. xxi. 16; and it is remarkable that the 

" Dio PniBffiensis, Orat. 15. f See Grotius, lib. 6, c 7. 

i Tacitus de Mor. Ger. lib. S4 § Ccesar, Com. lib. 6. I 

B Comp. Jos. Ant book iv. ch. 8, sec. 27. 
% Died. Siculus, Rcr. Ant. lib. 2, c 3. 
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Hobrowa woro not permitted to make slaves of tlic captives 
taken in war. Thia, wo have seen, was regarded aa common 
taw among the ancient naliono, but there is no conccsaion of 
this right among tho Hebrews. The nntions of Palestine 
were devoted to dcnlruction, not to servitude ; and if they 
had any servants from other nations they were not to bo 
kidnaji>ped, or talcen in war, but wcro to be tho result of 
purchase. 

Buck being tho facts in regard to tho toleration of this insti- 
tution among tho Hebrews, tho question then arises whether 
this can be adduced as a proof that slavery is lawful now. 
To settle thia, it will bo necessary to examine at some length 
tho Mosaic institutions on the subject, and then to compare 
them with those existing in our own land. 

The arrangements of Moses in regard to slavery, found 
scattered through his laws, comprise the following particulars. 
The results of the classification of those laws which I shall 
«iow make, and of the connected view which will be taken of 
them, will be to show that he greatly modified all existing 
systems, and tiiat while he temporarily tolerated slavery, he 
originated a system of enactments, the operation of which 
tended certainly to exclude slavery ultimately from the He- 
brew commonwealth. 

1. There stands in the fore-front of the whole Mosaic 
system a solemn prohibition, on pain of deathj of that 
which' enters into the essential nature of slavery, and -on 
which the whole system every where is based: "^e that 
stealeth a man and selletk him, or if he be found in hia 
hand, he shall surely be put to death." Ex. xxi. 16. The 
place which this solemn prohibition occupies in the Mosaic 
system, and the circumstances of the Hebrew people at the 
time, deserve to be attentively considered. It is among the 
first of the precepts which were uttered after the giving of 
the ten commandments on Mount Sinai. It was designed 
to stand among the precepts which were regarded as ele- 
mentary. It was uttered in such: circumstances that it 
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mufit havo produced n dcop imprcaaiou on the uiiiKio of thu 
people. 

" Thfty had just been emancipated. Tho tragedies of tiieir 
house of bondage were the realitica of yesterday, . ud peo- 
pled their memories with thronging horrors. They had j\iir>t 
witnessed God's teslinriQny against oppression in tho plagues 
of Egypt : — the burning blaing on man nnd beast ; the dust 
quickened into loathsome life, and swarming upon every 
living thing; tho strccls, the palaces, tho teraples, and every 
house heaped up with tho carcases of things abhorred ; th^i 
kneading troughs and ovens, the secret chambera and tlie 
couches, reeking and dissolving with the putrid death ; the 
pestilence walking in da.'kness at noonday, the devouring 
locusts, and hail mingled with fire, the first-born, death- 
struck, and the waters blood ; and last of all, that dread high 
hand and stretched-out arm, which overwhelmed the mo- 
narch and his hosts, and strewed their corpses on the sea. 
No wonder that God, in a code of laws prepared for such 
a people at such, a time, should uprear on its foreground 
a blazing beacon to flash terror on slaveholders. He that 
stealeth a man and seUeth him, or if he be found in his 
hand, he shall surely be put to death 

It is not necessary here to consider the particular import 
of the word * stealeth.'' It is doubtless used in the sense 
in which that word is commonly used — to take what 
belongs to another, secretly, by violence, or by fraud. To 
'steal a man! is a phrase that will properly denote Idd- 
napping^ that is, 'to steal a human being, man, woman, 
or child; to seize and forcibly carrj'' away any person 
whatever from his own country or state to another.'! It 
impHes the seizing of such a person by violence, or se- 
curing him by secrecy or fraud, and appropriating him to 
ourselves— -his person, his hberty, his ability to labour, his 
muscles and bones. It is, in fact, the way in which tha 
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great mmn of tslarm on iho canh have been ynnde, nhtl wltlt- 
out Avhich the system could never be perpetuated. 

Tlie crime referred to in thia law of Moses is slated in a 
three-fold form — stealing, selling, and holding ' a man,' , All 
tlieao are put on a level, and in each coise tho^ penalty \im 
the same — dmth. This ia, of couree, the highest penalty 
that cUn be inflicted, and this ohows that Moses ranked this 
among the highest critifies known to his laws. If a « man* 
waD stolen, no matter whether he was sold, or whether ho 
■wns retained as property, ho who had been guilty of the 
crime was to suffer death. 

It is worthy of observation, also, that Mosea disCinguishes 
this in the istrongesi manner from ail other kinds of theft. 
In no other instance in his laws is theft punishable with 
death. If property was stolen, there was to be merely a re- 
statation. If a man had stolen an ox, and killed or cold it, 
he was to restore five oxen ; if a sheep, four sheep. If the 
theft was found in his hand alive, he was to restore double. 
Ex. xxi. 1,4. In the case of the theft of a man, however, 
the very first act drew down the severest penalty of the lawj 
and as long as the man was deprived of his rights, the 
offender exposed himself to that penalty. By this statute, 
therefore, Moses made the broadest possible distinction be- 
tween the theft of a man and the theft of property, and his 
statutes frown upon every law, and every institution, and 
every view, theoretical or practical, v/hich regards man as on 
a level with the brute. 

What now would be the practical operation of this law in 
regard to slavery ? What check would it put upon it ? Or 
what would be the impression which it would leave in regard 
-to the views which the legislator entertained of the system? 
The foUovdng effects, it seems to me, would be jnevitable, and . 
were evidently designed. (1.) It would show that the legis- 
lator did not approve the system. As slavery in all ages has 
been originated, if not exclusively, yet to a great extent, by 
theft or kidnapping, the solemn prohibition of this as subject- 



ing to tlio highcat punishment knowix to the lawfi, would bo 
SI standing declarntion that the Bystem was not approved of, 
per sc. (3.) This prohibition would bo n material check 
on slavery. If all kidnapping were at once to cease, and 
not another man, womanj or child were ever again to bo 
'stolen' on the earth, it is manifeot that a very essential 
change would take place in regard to slavery, even if there 
were no other regulations to check it. The perpetuity 
of the system would then depend wholly on the prisoners 
made in war — if indeed the prohibition would not also em- 
brace this method of making slaves — and on the hereditary/ 
character of the institutions. But, (3.) This solemn prohibi- 
tion against ♦ stealing' a man would of course operate to a 
great extent to prevent the purchase of those who had been 
stolen. It does not requite a very advanced state of morals, 
or a very acute moral discernment in a community, to per- 
ceive that it is wrong to participate in what is regarded as 
crime ; that it is not right to ' receive stolen goods ;' that it 
is not proper to countenance a system that is forbidden by 
the laws. If to steal a horse be pronounced wrong by the 
laws, it requires no very acute discernment to perceive that 
it is not right to purchase a horse knowing that it has been 
stolen. ' If the sale of horses depended materially on the fact 
that they were all stolen, and the stealing were pronounced 
to be a penitentiary offence, the moral effect would soon be 
to break up the traffic altogether. The friends of the laws 
would of course soon abstain from all such commerce, and no 
good citizen would feel that it was right for him to own a horse 
at all. (4.) This prohibition would be in the end an effectual 
check against slavery, on the supposition that the whole in- 
stitution were to be periodically aholished. If it were to be a 
standing statute of the nation, that at the end of every fifty 
years every slave was to be free, it is clear that this prohibi- 
tion would soon put an end to the system ahogether. How 
could it be renewed again, if it were once abolished ? If it 
were a crime punishable by death to steal a man, how would 
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thero bo the possibility of renewing tho nystcm to any consi- 
derable extent, after the act of abolition had taken effect ? If, 
for example, in this country, at a specified lime, and then 
periodically ever onward, it should bo tho law of the land 
that all who were then in eervitudo should bo free, and all 
kidnapping should be prohibited on pain of death, how would 
it bo possible again to renew the system to any considerable 
extent 1 Where would ulaveo be obtained in sufficient num- 
bers to cultivate the plantations of the South ? Is it not clear, 
therefore, that if Moses ordained that all tho slaves in the 
, land should be emancipated on the year of jubilee, the whole 
system would be abolished, and tu.'t it would be impossiblo 
to renew it ? And would it not bi' manifest that he meant 
that it never should be, to any considerable extent, renewed 1 
Whether he did ordain this, will be a matter for subsequent 
consideration. The only object in adverting to it now is, to 
show what would be the. operation of the arrangement if it 
wen so. If this were the fact, then it is clear that, by tho 
statute under consideration, Moses laid the foundation for the 
efiectual abolition of the system. 

(2.) Moses secured, hy law, all slaves from hard and 
oppressive usage. He intended that the slave sliould ba 
regarded as a mans as having certain rights ; and as i»aving 
redress in cases where wrong was done him. (a) Servants 
were to be treated with hurrr-nity and kindness. Ex. xxi. 
20, 21 : " And if a man smiu fiis servant, or his maid with 
a rod, and he die under his hand, he shall be surely pun- 
ished," (Heb. ' vengeance shall be taken on him.') Compare 
with this just and humane precept, the laws respecting 
slaves in this country. Should death ensue by accident, 
while the slave is receiving moderate correction, the consti- 
tution of Georgia, and the laws of North Carolina, denominate 
the offence justifiable homicide."'^ (b) If the slave was 
maimed by his master, he had the right of freedom. If the 
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muster shoukl injure him in tho oyo or the tooth, thut is, in 
tho spirit of the lo.w, in any member whatev er, the servant, 
in consequence of such treatment, had a right to his liberty 
at once. "And if a man emite the eye of his servant, or tho 
eye of his ranid that it perish, he shall let him go freo for 
his cyo's sake. And if he smite out his man-servant's tooth, 
or his maid-servant's tooth, he shall let him go freo for his 
tooth's sake." Ex. xxi. 20, 27. (c) In connection with this, 
should bo noticed the numerous humane provisions of tho 
Mosaic laws in reference to the stranger. I do not think 
that the word stranger in the Mosaic laws refers of necessity 
to a slave, nor that it would be commonly so understood ; but 
the eflcct of such statutes on the treatment of the slave should 
not pass unnoticed when we are inquiring into the bearing 
of the Mosaic system on the subject of slavery. The slave 
would, as a matter of course, be more or less regarded in the 
light of a stranger. He would be usually a foreigner. It 
would be felt that he was away from his own home, and in a 
land of strangers. All the precepts, therefore, which relalp 
to the proper treatment of a stranger and foreigner, might 
be supposed to have an effect on his condition, and it would 
be not unnatural that, under the operation of these precepts, 
he should be in fact secured from all the eyils from which 
the stranger was secured by law, and that the general com- 
mands enjoining kindness to the foreigner would have a 
salutary influence on his condition. Among these precepts 
are such as the following: — "The stranger that dwelleth 
with you shall be unto you as one born among you, and thou 
shalt love him as thyself." Lev. xix. 34. "Thou shalt 
neither vex a stranger nor oppress him ; for ye were strangers 
in the land of Egypt." Ex. xxii. 21. "Thou shalt not op- 
press a stranger, for ye know the heart of a stranger." Ex. 
xxiii. 9. " The Lord your God regardeth not persons. He 
doth execute the judgment of the fatherless and the widow, 
and loveth the stranger, in giving him food and raiment ; 
love ye therefore the stranger." Deut. x. 17, 19. "Judge 
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xighteously between every man and hia brother, and the 
stranger that is with him." Dcut. i. 10. »' Cursed bo ho 
that pervertcth the judgment of the stmnger." Deut.!!txvii. Id. 
These humane commanda contain the general injunction that 
the righta of the foreigner were to be reapcctcd no less than 
those of the native laraelito ; that no advantage was to bo 
taken of the fact that he was in a strange land and without 
counsellors or patrons ; that there was no partiality to be 
Bhown to any one in virtue of his birth or rank in his own 
country ; and that all the protection of the law of the land should 
be thrown around the foreigner to secure him in his rights. 
All this was enforced by a reference to their own circum- 
stances in the land of Egypt, — a reference which could not 
but have a happy bearing on the slave,~-for they were slaves 
in that land. "Thou shalt neither vex. a stranger nor oppress 
him, for ye were strangers in the lahd of Egypt." " Thou 
shalt not oppress a stranger, for ye know the heart of a 
stranger.*^ Would they, when these precepts were enjoined 
with so much solemnity, be likely to treat the servant with 
the same oppression which they had themselves experienced 
in Egypt ? Is it not clear that Moses meant to make use of 
the remarkable events of their own history — events which 
could never fade from the memory — ^to modify the condition 
of slavery, and to make the yoke £is light as it could be ? A 
very beautiful and affecting exhibition of the prevailing sen- 
timents on this subject, and of the conviction that the rights 
of the servant ought to be strictly regarded, occurs in one of 
the solemn appeals of Job respecting "his own integrity and 
die sincerity of his religion. 

« If I have refused justice to my man-servant or mtud-oervant. 
When they had a cause with me, 
What shall I do when God riseth up 1 
And when he visiteth, what shall I answer him? 
'Bid not he that made me in the womb, make himi 
Did not the same God fashion m in the womb V 

Ch. sxxi. 13 — 15. 
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(ih) MoKcs motHfied tlio aystcm of slavery by securing to 
tho servant, by law, an itnportnnt portion of tiinc for idifjioua 
and moral improvement. During these periods of time, ser- 
vants were supported by their maatcra, and had opporlunitiea 
for receiving tho same kind of instruction, and enjoying tho 
same religious privileges, as the other members of the Jlebrcw 
community. Tho lav/ secured for them tho following portions 
of time : — • 

(«) Every. seventh year. Lev. xxv. 4 — 0: "But in tho 
seventh year shall bo a sabbath of rest unto the land, a sab- 
bath for the Lord ; thou shalt neither sow thy field, nor pnine 
thy vineyard. That which groweth of its own accord of thy 
harvest thou shalt not reap, neither gathc;; the grapes of thy 
vine undressed : for it is a year of rest unto the land. And 
the sabbath of the land shall be meat for you ; for thee, and 
for thy servant, and for thy maid, and for thy hired servant, 
and for thy stranger that sojoumcth with thee." Thus, o^i 
the supposition that all the slaves in the land were to be free 
on the year of jubilee, here was an arrangement by which 
during seven whole years of their servitude they were to bs 
released from toil. One whole seventh part of their time was, 
therefore, by the statute, made entirely their own. This ar- 
rangement would, in itself, be no unimportant modification of 
the system of dlavery as it has commonly existed in the 
world, and would make it a desirable thing for those who 
were reduced elsewhere to this condition to become servants 
among the Hebrews. 

(b) Every seventh day was, of course, secured to the ser- 
vant as a day of holy rest. In the fourth commandment, 
(Ex. XX. 10,) the rights of the servant in this respect are ex- 
pressly guarantied : " The seventh day is the sabbath of the 
Lord thy God ; in it thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor 
thy son, nor thy daughter, nor thy man-servant, nor thy 
maid-servant.''^ This was securing for the servant another 
seventh part of his time, and so securing it that he could not 
be deprived of it by his master under any circumstances. It 
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■wm riot optional with the master whether bia ocrvant fihould 
labour on that day or not ; it was a matter of exprcso find 
cokmn statute that no labour ehould bo done by himself, and 
none exacted from hia servant.' 

(c) The servant had the privilege of attending on the thrco 
great national annual festival. Ex. xxiii. 17. " Three timeo 
in n year all thy males shall appear before the Lord God." 
Ex. xxxiv. 23. «' Thrice in a year shall all your male- 
children appear before the Lord God, the God of Israel." 
These festivals were the " Passover, which commenced on 
the fifteenth of the first month, and lasted seven days, Deut. 
xvi. I — 8 ; the Pentecost, or Feast of Weeks, which began 
on the sixth day of the third month, and lusted seven days, 
Deut. xvi. 10, 11 ; and the Feast of Tabernacles, which com- 
menced on the - fifteenth of the seventh month, and lasted 
eight days, Deut. xvi. 13, 15; Lev. xxiii. 34,39. As all 
met in one place, much time would be spent on the journey. 
After their arrival, a day or two would be requisite for various 
preparations before the celebration, besides some time at iho 
close of it, in preparations for return. If we assign three 
weeks to each festival — including the time spent on the jour- 
neys, and the delays before and after the celebration, together 
with the festival week, it will be a small allowance for the 
cessation of their regular labour. As there were three festi- 
vals in the year, the main body of the servants would be 
absent from their stated employments at least nine weeks an- 
nually, which would amount ia forty-two years, subtracting 
the sabbaths, to six years and eighty-four days." 

(tZ) The slave was to be a guest at all the family festivals. 
Ex. xii. 44, From Deut. xii. IJ, 12, it would seem also that 
he was to be admitted to all the festivals that were celebrated 
in the land, or that the entire family was to be present. 
"•-Then there shall be a place which the Lord your God shall 
choose to cause his name to dwell there; thither shall ye 
bring all that I command you ; and ye shall rejoice before 
the Lord your God, ye, and your sons, and your daughters. 
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ond your mcn-scrvanta^ and yoxir maid-acrvanLi, and tho 
Lcvito lhat is within your gatca." If go, then tho Blavo 
attondcd on tho festival of the new moon, Numb. x. 10 ; 
ixviii. 11 — 14; compare 1 Sam. xx. 18, 19; on the fcaBt 
of trumpcta, Lev. xxiii. JM, S5 ; and on tho great day of 
atonement, Lev. xxiii. 27. 

It is not possible to ascerfain, with exactness, the whole 
amount of time which tho Hebrew servant \A'0uld have for 
himself, but it has been estimated that it would amount to 
about twenty-three years out of fifty, or nearly one half of 
his time. A considerable part of this was to be employed in 
religious services, when the slave was in all respects on a 
level with his master, and when he would enjoy all the ad- 
vantages which the Jewish religion furnished, to elevate the 
understanding and to purify the heart. The remainder, it 
would seem, might be employed in any way which he might 
choose. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that we meet with intima- 
tions that the Hebrew servant might become possessed of a 
considerable amount of property. If he was industrious, and 
if he chose to avail himself of his advantages, nothing pre- 
vented his becoming easy in his circumstances, or accumu- 
lating so much that he could properly call his own, that when 
the period of • release' came, he might ' go out' in such cir- 
cumstances as at once to be above dependence, and to have 
all the respectability attached to citizenship. In Lev. xxv. 
49, it is supposed that a man who had become poor, and 
who was under the necessity of ' selling himself,' might pro- 
cure the means of redeeming himself while in a state of servi- 
tude, " Either his uncle, or his uncle's son, may redeem him, 
or any that is nigh of kin unto him of his family may redeem 
him, or, if he be able, he may redeem himself" As he was 
forced from poverty to sell himself, it is clear diat it is sup- 
posed that he might acquire considerable property after he 
became a servant. In what way this was to be done, is not 
indeed expressly specified, but there are some intimations 
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in tho Scriptures, that oven the Gcrvant that was bought wno 
to hnvo compensation for hia labour, and there nro i'l^mc 
general principlcB laid down, which, if applied, would Icod 
to that. Thui'j, Jcr. xxii. 18,> *• Wo unto him llmt buildcth 
hin houso by unrighteousnesQ, and hia chambers by wrong ; 
that uses his neighbour's service without wages, and giveth 
him not for hio work." Comp. Col. iv. t ; James v. 4. 
If the servant received componBation for his labour, or oven 
if he employed the wime which the law allowed him, to 
earn money for himself, it is evident that when ho emerged 
into freedom, he might have had no inconsiderable amount 
of property. 

In connection with this, we may notice a most humane and 
just provision of the Mosaic law securing the comfort of the 
slave, when, by the limitation of his service, he became a 
freeman. It ia found in Deut. xv. 352"— 15: "And if thy 
brother, an Hebrew man, or Hebrew woman, be sold unto 
thee, and servo thee six years, then in the seventh year thou 
shalt let him go free from thee. And when thou sendest him 
out free from thee, thou shalt not let him go away empty : 
Thou shalt furnish him liberally out of thy flock, and out of 
thy floor, and out of thy wife-press ; of that wherein the 
Lord thy God hath blessed thee thou shalt give unto him. 
And thou shalt remember that thou wast a bondman in the 
land of Egypt, and the Lord thy God: redeemed thee, there- 
fore I command thee this thing to-day." 

We may also, notice in this connection, the fact that in the 
patriarchal age, and possibly also under the Mosaic institu- 
tions, the servant might become the keir to the property of 
his raafjter. Thus Abraham said, that, in default of hia not 
havinf/ a son of his own, his servant, EHezer of Damascus, 
would be the heir to his property, (Gren. sv. 2,) and in the 
Mosaic institutions there was nothing to prevent this. 

These circumstances do much to illustrate the nature of 
Hebrew servitude. The large amount of time which ivas 
guarantied to the servant by law for religious and other pur- 
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poses ; iho poaaibi'iity of [securing property for himself ; tho 
humane provision that if Iio became free he should not bo 
cent out poor and pcnnylcGn ; and tho ponoibility that bo 
might oven become tho heir of his master, showed that it 
wna tho deaiga of Moses to modify tho system, as it had 
before existed, and that tho servitude which existed in 
Palestine was of a milder form than that which has existed 
probably elsewhere on tho earth. Wc shall have occasion 
to compare these provisions of the Mosaic system with thoso 
which ore found in our own land. 

(4.) Another important arrangement of Moses on thia 
subject related particularly to the religious privileges of 
slaves. Among these privileges were tho following : — 

(a) They were admitted into covenant with God, and as 
members of a family were recognised as in that covenant, by 
the customary rite indicating that relation. This was an 
express ordinance in the lime of Abraham, and the same is 
found in the Mosaic institutions. To Abraham, God gave 
this command when the covenant was established with him : 
"This is my covenant, which ye shall keep between me and 
you, and thy seed after thee ; every man-child among you 
shall be circumcised. And he that is eight days old shall bo 
circumcised among you, every man-child in your generations ; 
he that is born in the house, or bought with money of any 
stranger, which is not of thy seed, he that is born in the 
house, and he that is bought with money, must needs be 
circumcised." Gen. xvii. 10, 12, 13. So also in the solemn 
covenant into which God entered with the Hebrew people 
in the -wilderness, the servants were expressly included. 
Deut. xxix. 10, seg, '* Ye stand this day, all of you before 
the Lord your God ; your captains of your tribes, your elders, 
and your officers, with all the men of Israel : your little oneSs 
your wives, and the stranger that is in thy camp, from the 
hewer of thy wood unto the drawer of thy v/ater, that thou 
shoaldst enter into covenant with the Lord thy God." 

(6) Slaves were guests, as we have seen, at the national 
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and family fostivnia. Of course, they would derive nil tho 
advantage of instruction, and of religious imprcsfsion, contem- 
plated in the observances of the Hebrew people. In this 
respect, there appears to have been no distinction, eta if they 
appertained to a distinct class or caste. There was no special 
service appointed for them at unusual seasons ; there were 
po particular places or seats assigned them, to keep up tho 
idea of their being a degraded and dependent class ; there 
was no withholding from them tho instructions which tho 
law of God gave about the equal rights of all mankind. Tho 
whole Mosaic arrangement, in this respect, was one that 
Would leave the impression, that, whatever differences there 
might be among men in other respects, in regard to their 
religious rights they were on a level. In the sancluar/, at 
the altar, and at the family festival, they were all the children 
of the same Father, all sinners before God, and all dependeni 
on the merit of the great sacrifice which was shadowed forth 
by the blood of the lamb that was slain. One of the most 
certain ways of mitigating the evils of servitude is an 
arrangement which will show to master and servant, as a 
practical matter, that they are on an entire equality before 
God. If they may approach the same altar ; if they may sit, 
"without distinction, in the same sanctuary, and partake of the 
same ordinances of religion ; if they may be made to feel 
that they are alike sinners; and if they can be made to 
realize that God looks with as much favour upon one as the 
other, one of the most important steps is taken effectually to 
abolish the institution. This arrangement existed as perfectly 
as possible, it is believed, in the Mosaic institutions. 

(c) Slaves were to be statedly instructed in the duties of 
morality and religion. Every seventh year, called the ' year 
of release,' (Deut. xxxi. 10, xv. 1, seq.,) the whole law was 
to be read through in the presence^ of all the people. 
"When all Israel is come to appear before the Lord thy 
God, in the place which he shall choose, thou shalt read this 
law before all Israel in their hearing. Gather the people 
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tOjfjctlicr, men, and women, and children, and the. s^cr. >:;,\- 
ihttt is within thy gates, tljat they mny hear, and dip.f t!; 
may learn, and fear the Lord, your God, and ohnnvc to <t»( ; 1 
the v;ord8 of this law." Deut, xxxi. 10 — 13. Thv.i iUh; hx\7 
included the dcrva7ilii or slaves in its opcxalivn, ia exp . ; ■ ■ 
nflirmed by Josephua. "When the multitude arc ass'nn; ' 
together in the holy city for sacrifice, every seventh yea, , 
the feast of tabernacles, let the high-priest stand iipo, 
high desk, wherein he may read, and let hiia reiui the hw/ 
to all the people, and let neither the women nor the childrcii 
bo hindered from hearing', no, nor the servani.j neither^ 
for it 13 a good thing that these laws should be engiavcn 
in their souls."* When the law was publicly read 
in the time of Joshua, and a solemn covenant v/itit 
Gcd vvc^ made by the Hebrews after their entrance into 
the land of Canaan, all the nation was present and partici- 
pated in it. And all Israel, and the: ' elders, and officers, 
and judges, stood on this side the ark, and on that side, before 
the priests the Levites, which bare the ark of the covenant 
of the Lord, as v^U the stranger as he that was born among 
them. The'- ; was not a word of all that Moses commanded 
which Joshua read not before all the congregation of Israel, 
with the women, and the httle ones, and the strangers that 
were conversant among them^ Josh. viii. 33, 35. The 
word ' strangers^ in these passages would include all those 
of foreign birth that were in the land, no matter what was 
their condition. Thus it is often used in the Scriptures, to 
distinguish all of foreign extraction from native Israelites. 
Comp. Ex. xii. 49 ; Lev. xxiv. 22 ; Num. ix. 14, xv. 15, 16, 
29, xxiii. 34. 

{(T) The slave might become a proselyte, and thus be ad- 
mitted to the full privileges of religion. Indeed, this seems 
not merely to have been permitted, but to have been conteni' 
plated as a part of the arrangement. Hence, as we have seen, 
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ho was circumcised; ho van admitted to all tho national 
festivals ; ho was inrefuliy instructed in tho law. Tho 
arrangement ecoma to have been ouch ns would lead him, of 
course, to become a worshipper of tho true God, and to feel 
that his interests were identified with those of tho FTebrew 
people. That all thia was contemplated, there can bo no 
doubt. The laws requiring them to bo circumcised ; to keep 
tho Sabbath, the Passover, tho. Pentecost, and tho Feast of 
Tabernacles, nil suppose this. But there is no intimation 
that this was to be done by compulsion. It is supposed, all 
along, that they would do this as a mattev of course, and con- 
sequently no arrangement is made by Moses for punishing 
them in case of refusal. No matter what brought them to 
the land whore the Hebrews dwelt, it was presumed that 
they would become worshippers of the true God, and would 
regard it as a privilege to avail themselves of the religious 
advantages furnished them there. The following declarations 
of Maimonides will show how this was commonly understood 
by the Hebrews. 

" Whether a servant be born in the power of an Israelite, 
or whether he be purchased from the heathen, the master is 
to bring them both into the covenant. 

" But he that is in the house is entered on the eighth day, 
and he that is bought with money, on the day on tvhich his 
master receives him, unless the slave be unwilling. For if 
the master receive a grown slave, and he be nnwilling, his 
master is to bear with him, to seek to win him over by 
instruction, and by love and kindness, for one year. After 
which, should he refuse so long, it is forbidden to keep him 
longer than a year. And the master must send him back to 
the strangers from whence he came. For the God of Jacob 
will not accept any other than the worship of a willing 
heart."« 

If the enjoyment of these religious privileges entered into 
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the condition of Hebrew servitude, then it is easy to supposo 
that Moses designed to mulce that condition ns mild and tole- 
rable as possible. We shall have occasion hereafter to con- 
trast these arrangements made by law under the Mosaic 
institutions, with those made by law on the same subject in 
the United States. In view of these dissimilar armngements, 
also, we shall have occasion to ask, whether the Mosaic insti- 
tutes give any sanction to the system existing in ouv own 
country 1 At present it is sufficient io remark, that no 
arrangement existed which would prevent the servant from 
enjoying any and every privilege of religion which existed 
in the land ; that he might make as rapid and extended 
advances in religious knowledge and holiness as could be 
secured to any one under the Mosaic system ; that he had 
full opportunity for performing all his duties to God and 
to his family ; that in the great and most important trans- 
actions in which he could be engaged, he had the privilege 
of feeling that he was on a perfect level with his master ; 
and 'that "^e might feel that these rights were secured to him 
by solem. enactments — by the unchangeable constitution of 
the land. ^ 

(5,) A fifth fundamental arrangement in regard to Hebrew 
servitude was, that the slave could never be sold. A man, in 
certain circumstances, might be bought by a Hebrew ; but 
when once bought that was an end of the matter. There is 
not the slightest evidence that any Hebrew ever sold a slave ; 
and any provision contemplating that was unknown to the 
constitution of the commonwealth. It is said of Abraham 
that he had 'servants bought with money;' but there is 
no record of his having ever sold one, nor is there any ac- 
count of its ever having been done by Isaac or Jacob. The 
only instance of a sale of this kind among the patriarchs, 
is that act of the brothers of Joseph which is held up to so 
strong reprobation, by which they sold him to the Ishmaelites. 
Permission is given in the law of Moses to buy a servant, but 
none is given to sell him again, and the fact that no such 
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permission is given, is full proof that it was not contem- 
plated. When he entered into that relation, it became cer- 
tain that there could bo no change unless it was volun- 
tary on his part, (Comp. Ex. xxi. C, 0,) or unless hio 
master gave him his freedom, until the not-distant period 
fixed by law when ho would bo free. There is no ar- 
rangement in the la^V of Moses by which servants were to 
bo taken in payment of their masters' debts ; by which they 
Averc to be given as pledges ; by which they were to be con- 
signed to the keeping of others ; or by which they were to 
be given away as presents. There are no instances occurring 
in the Jewish history in which any of these things were 
done. This law is positive in regard to the Hebrew servant, 
and the principle of the law would apply to all others. 
Lev. XXV. 42: "They shall norbe sold as bondmen.'"* In 
all these respects, there was a marked difference, and there 
was doubtless intended to be, between the estimate affixed to 
servants and to property. 

If it was regarded as a settled principle in Hebrew legisla- 
tion that servants were not to be sold again, it is easy to see 
what would be the effect on the system. Before he came 
into the hand of an Israelite, the slave might have been 
transferred from one to another, but here he found a resting- 
place. Before this, the ties which bound him to his family 
might have been rudely torn asunder, but here he wns 
certain that this would never occur again. If he entered 
into a domestic relation while the servant of a Hebrew ; if 
he became a husband and a father, it was certain that the 
ties wlaich bound him to his wife and children would never 
be rudely severed. Neither himself, nor his wife, nor his 
children could be sold. The family bond could not be 
sundered except by death. This circumstance would of 
itself do niuch to modify slavery as it existed elsewhere in 



** See Constitutiones Servi Hebraei, by John Cas. Miegius, in Ugolin'a 
Thes. Sac. Ant, vol. xxvi. p. 695. 
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that afro of the world, and malco it an object for those who had 
been reduced to this condition in otlier lands, to become, if 
practicable, the servants of a Hebrew. So humane and 
careful was the Jewish law on this subject ; eo averse to 
sundering the tics which bind husband and wife and parents 
and children together, that the law expressly provided that, 
where, by the limitation o*" the service, the husband and 
father became free, he might, if ho chose, remain with his 
family, and share their lot. Ex. xxi. 2 — 6. 

In the Hebrew commonwealth scenes could never occur 
such as are constantly taking place in the United States, 
where families are separated for ever by sales at public auc- 
tion, or where, at the pleasure of the master, a husband and 
father may be removed to a distant part of the land, to see his 
wife and children no more. It is only necessary to read the 
description of such scenes as frequently occur in the Southern 
states of this Union, to be forcibly impressed with the humanity 
of the Mosaic law, and to see the strong contrast between 
servitude under that law and slavery in our own coun- 
try. It is hardly necessary to remark, what a modification it 
would make in slavery in this land, if it should become a- 
settled principle that a slave could never be sold ; that if he 
came into the hand of an j4.merican master, he was certain 
that he would never be set up by the sheriff at auction ; that 
he would never be consigned to another for the payment of a 
debt ; that he would never be exhibited and examined for pri- 
vate sale ; and that he never could be transferred to a slave- 
dealer and conveyed to a distant part of the land to endure 
the evils of a harder bondage. Then he might look upon 
wife and childnjn with the feeh'ng that nothing but death 
could part them. Then he would dread the approach of no 
stranger, as ir he had come to purchase himiself, his wife, or 
child, to be removed for ever. Then he might solace his sad 
hours with something of the feeling that he had a home, and 
that however hard his lot, this most bitter of all evils was never 
to bs experienced by him that neither he nor his family could 
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1)0 «oi-D ;<vihat, for iho sake of gain to his master he could not 
ho torn away from an agonized wife, or his wifo from him ; 
and that a child could never be snatched from hia embrncc, to 
ho manacled, and fettered, and home to unknown woes, moro 
dreadful to parent and child than death itself. The slave is a 
man, and there are fev/ men who, rather than have a son ox- 
daughter subjected to the evils of slavery in Louisiana or 
Texas, would not prefer to see them laid in the silent abode 
whore 

« Tlio wicked ccnso from troubling', 
And where tho weary bo at rest 

and where 

" 2Vt2 tercant is fkeb from his master"* 

Job iu. 17, 19 



* If tiuch a provision existed in tho laws of this land respecting slavery, 
a Econe such us the following would never occur. Tho account is given 
by a correapondcnt of the » Christian Advocate ond .Tournal" (Mcthodict), 
and is evidently dravm from life, and is such a scene as must often occur 
under the system of slavery in this land. There is no law to prevent its 
occurring as often as a master shall find it for his convenience to part with 
any portion of his slaves. It could never have occurred in Palestine. 
The occurrence took place at Wilmington, North Carolina. 

" There are at Washington City, at Norfolk, at Charleston, and per- 
haps some other places in the old states of the South, slave markets, where 
slave-dealers purchase upon speculation snch slaves as they can obtain, 
for. the purpose of resale at a profit in the extreme South. 

" As I went on board the steamboat I noticed eight coloiired men, hand- 
cuffed and chained together in pairs, four women, and eight or ten chil- 
dren, of the apparent ages of from four to ten years, all standing together 
in the bow of tho boat, in charge of a man standing near them. Of the 
men, one was sixty, one was fifty-two, three of them about thirty, two of 
them about twenty-five, and one about twenty years of age, as I subse- 
quently learned from them. Tho two first had children, the next tbiee 
had wives and children, and the other three were single, but had prsrents 
living firora them. Coming near them, I perceived they were all greatly 
agitated •, and, on inqtiiring, I found that they were all slaves, who had 
been bora and raised in North Carolina, and had just been aold to a sps- 
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(0.) A flixth fundnmentid principle of servitiulc among Iho 
Hebrews was, that if nn IsraeJilo had become poor, and was 
under a ncccsaity of selling himself to a stranger or Bojourner 
who had become rich, ho was, at all events, to be set at liberty 



culntor who vma now fmldng them to tho Charleston market. Upon the tihoro 
thcro wno a number of coloured pcrBono, women nnd children, wniting 
tho departure of tho bont ; and my attention was particularly attracted by 
two coloured females of uncommonly rcopoctablo appearance, neatly at- 
tired, who stood together, a little distanco from tho crowd, and ujron whoso 
countenance waa depicted the kconcBt corrow. Ao tlio last bell was toll- 
ing, I Raw tho tcaro gushing from their cyen, and Ihoy raised their neat 
cotton aprons ond wiped their faces under tho cutting anguich of severed 
allection. They wcto tho wives of two of tho men in chains. There, 
too, were mothers and oistcra, weeping at tho departure of their sons and 
brothers ; and there, too, were fathers, taking tho last look of their wivca 
and children. My whole attention was directed to those on tho shore, as 
they seemed to stand in solemn, submissive silence, occasionally giving 
utterance U> the intensity of their feelings by a sigh or a stifled groan. As 
tlie boat was loosed from her moorings, they cast a distressed, lingering 
look towards those on board, and turned away in silence. My eye now" 
turned to those in the boat ; and although I had tried to control my feel- 
ings amidst my sympathies for those on shore, I could conceal them no 
longer, and I found myself literally < weeping with those that weep.' I 
stood near them, and when one of the husbands saw his wife upon the shore 
wave her hand for the last time, in token of her afS^ction, his manly efforts 
to restrain his feelings gave way, and fixing his watery eyes upon her, he 
exclaimed, 'This is the most distressing thing of all! My dear wife 
and children, farewell !' The husband of the other wife stood weeping in 
silence, and with his manacled hands raised to his face^ as he looked upon 
her for the last time. Of the poor women on board, three of them had 
husbands whom they left behind. One of them had three children, 
another had two, and tho third had none. These husbands and fathers 
were among tlie throng upon the shore, witnessing the departure of their 
wives and children, and as they took their leave of them they were sitting 
together upon tlio floor of the boat, sobbing in silence, but giving utterance 
to no complaint. But tho distressing scene was not yet ended. Sailmg 
dovm ths Capo Fear river twenty-five miles, wo touched at the little village 
of Smithport, on the south side of the river. It was at tliis place that one 
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iu iho year of Jubilee, mil might in tho mean time bo rc- 
fJeemed. That ho was to bo free in tho year of Jubilee v/m 
a fundamcntnl condition of tho sale. Lov. xxv. 54. Equally 
positive was tho law that ho might be redeemed, and thin, too, 



of these Blavcs lived, nnd hero was his wifo nnd five chiUircn ; nnd whilo 
nt v/ork on Monday Inst hio purchaucr took him awny from liia family, 
carried him in chains to Wibnin^^n; whcro ho hod dnco remained in jail. 
Ao wo jspproach'cd tho whaVf, n flood of team guehcd from his eyes, and 
anguidh itccracd to have pierced bis heart Tho boat ntoppcd but a mo- 
ment, and Q3 eho loft, ho bid farewell to Bomo of his acquaintanc whom ho 
Paw upon tho ohoro, exclaiming, «Boyo, I wish you well; tell Molly 
(meaning hia wife) and tho children I wish them well, and hope God will 
blcaa them.' At that moment ho espied his wife on tho stoop of a houBo 
some rods from tho shore, and with one hand which was not in the hand- 
cuffs, ho pulled off his old hat, and waving it toward her, exclaimed, 
' Farewell !' As ho saw by the waving of her apron that sho recognised 
him, he leaned back upon tUo railuig, and with a faltering voice repeated, 
« Farewell, for crver.' After a moment's silence, conflicting passions seemed 
to tear open bis heart, and ho excloimcd, « What have I done that I should 
suffer thw doom 1 Oh, my wife and children, I want to live no longer !' 
and then tho big tear rolled down hia cheek, wiiich ho wiped away with 
the palm of his unchained hand, looked once moro at the mother of hb 
five children, and the turning of the boat hid her face from him for ever. 
As I looked around I saw that mino was not the only heart that hod been 
afiected by tho scene, but that the tears standing in the eyes of many of 
my fellow-pE^ngers bore teistimony to tho influence of human sympathy ; 
and I could, as an American citizen, standing within the limits of one of 
the old thirteen states, but repeat the language of Mr. Jefierson, in rela- 
tion to tho general subject, « ! tremble when I think that God is just.' 
Aiter we left Smithport, I conversed freely with all these persona ; and in 
intelligence and respectability of apjKarancc, the three men who have dvis 
been torn from their femilies would compare favourably, with tho respj wi- 
able portion of our coloured men at the norUi. This is a specimen of 
what almost daily occurs in the business of the slave-trade ; and I hesitato 
not to say, that there is aot a Christian in the whole South who will refuse 
to unite with his brethren everywhere in the condemnation of, and in tlio 
most effective measures to extinguish the evils of this nefarious traffic. 
" Yours in tho bonds of the gospel, A. C." 
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wan ono of the conditions of the sale. Tlio privilege of being 
redeemed was aecured to him by law, and was not at the dis- 
cretion of his master. Tho right of doing this -vmi conceded 
to so mnny persons, that if tho condition of servitude was at 
all severe, it would bo rnornlly certain that it would be done. . 
«• After he is sold, he may be redeemed again ; one of his 
brethren may redeem h'!m, either his uncle, or his uncle's 
son, may redeem him, or any that is nigh of kin unto him of \ 
his family may redeem him, or, if he be able, he may redeem 
himself." Lev. xxv. 48, 49. Every thing about this was 
arranged on as mild and equal terms as possible, (a) It was 
presum?(' liat in many cases the servant himself might, by 
occupy!:);^ i,hc leisure time allowed him by law, procure the 
means of purchasing his own freedom, (b) The remotest of 
his kindred might claim the right to redeem him, and tho 
master could not prevent it. (c) It was required by tho law 
that only a fair and equitable price should be demanded for 
bis restoration to freedom. A just estimate of his value was 
to be made in proportion to the time which remained to the 
year of Jubilee, and the price was to be fixed accordingly. 
Lev. xxv. 56— -52. 

This provision was an important part of the Mosaic, 
arrangements respecting servitude. It is true that it did 
not extend to those who were foreign slaves, but it was of 
much importance that any who were held as servants might 
be redeemed. At all events, this feature of Hebrew servitude 
stands in strong contrast with all the arrangements for slavery 
in our land. Here, no one who becomes a slave can be 
redeemed except by the will of the master. There is no 
common understanding that when a man becomes a slave he 
may ever be redeemed, either by a relative, by a friend, or 
by his own labour. There is not in any of the slave states 
of the Union a law making it obligatory on the master, under 
any circumstances whatever, to liberate a slave. If a slave 
is ever in circumstances to purchase his own freedom, or if a 
friend is willing to do it for liim, it depends wholly on the 
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will of the master whether it can be done at all ; and if he is 
willing that it eliould be done, it is at such a price ua ho shall 
choose to affix to tho value of the slave. If the slave himself 
has succeeded in any way in purchasing hia own freedom, 
nnd has a wife and children in bondage, it depends wholly 
on the will of the master whether ho may purchase fltcir 
freedom, though ho may have ample means of doing it. Tho 
master has still absolute power to hold them in bondage, and 
there is no authority to compel him to part with them at all ; 
or eyea if ho is willing to do it, to compel him to do it on 
reasonable terms. A right of redeeming himself or his family, 
secured by law, and with the conditions on which it might 
be done specified by law, would be a feature in the system 
in favour of the slave which would do much to mitigate its 
evils. It would hold out to him at least the hope that he 
might be free, and would prevent the absolute and unbroken 
gloom of the thought on his soul that he must be for ever 
held in bondage, until he is relieved by the kind hand of 
death. , 

(7.) A seventh essential and fundamental feature - of 
Hebrew slavery was, that the runaway slave was not to be 
restored to his master. On this point the law was absolute. 
«* Thou shalt not deliver unto his master the servant which 
is escaped from his master unto thee. He shall dwell with 
thee, even among you, in that place where he shall choose in 
one of thy gates, where it hketh him best ; thou shalt not 
oppress him." Deut. xxiii. 15, 16. I am willing to admit 
that this command probably relates only to the slaves which 
escaped to the country of the Hebrews from surrounding 
nations, and that in form it did not contemplate the runaway 
slaves of the Hebrews in their own land. Still, it contains 
most important principles on thq whole subject which could 
not but materially modify the system. This solemn and fun- 
damental enactment would involve the following results or 
effects. (1.) No law could ever be enacted in the Hebrev/ 
comraonwealth by which a runaway slave could be restored 
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to his .mnstcr. No revolution of the government, and no 
change of policy, could ever modify .this principle of tho 
cc nstitiuion. (2.) No magistrate could, on any pretence, 
deliver up u runaway slave. From tho moment when tho 
foot of tho slave crossed tho boundary which divided tho 
Hebrews from other nations, the magistrate became his pro- 
tector, and it was his busitiess to see that he should not bo 
oppressed or restrained. He was to dwell in such part of tho 
land as he chose, ynmolested. (3.) Palestine would thus 
become an asylum of freedom. Encouragement was given 
to all who chose to seek a refuge there, and the land of Judea 
was thus designed to be an asylum for the oppressed of all 
people. The foreigner who came there voluntarily, no matter 
from what place, became, from the moment that he reached 
tho confines of Judea, a freeman. 'No matter though an 
Indian or an African sun had burned upon him, that moment 
he was free.' There was no power on earth that could again 
lawfully oppress him; there was none that could lawfully 
compel him to return to servitude. The whole authority of 
the divine law proclaimed him to be a freeman, and, if true 
to their constitution, the armies of the commonwealth would 
all rush to his defence, and shield him from the claims of his 
former master. It is not difficult to imagine what must be 
the effect of this arrangement on the whole system of slavery, 
nor to understand what Moses meant should be accomplished 
by it. He designed that the country, under Jewish laws, 
should not be regarded as a land of oppression, but a land of 
freedom. He meant that it should have this prominence and 
this honourable distinction among the nations of the earth. 
This was itself a most bold and independent principle in 
legislation, and would be so understood by surrounding 
nations. It was, in fact, a public invitation to the oppressed 
of all lands to flee from oppression ; an invitation to all who 
were held in bondage to escape from their masters; an 
assurance that there was one country where they would be 
certain that their shackles would fall, never to be riveted 
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again. Wo may imagine what tho cfToct of this would be, 
by supposing that Texas, on the borders of Louisiana, luid 
romainod a soparato and independent nation, and had made 
a similar proclamation in the face of all tho states of this 
Union, and of all tho world. If she had enacted, as a funda- 
mental principle of her constitution, that no slave was ever to 
bo restored; if she had made this proclamation to all the 
world ; if she had pledged all the power of her armies and her 
navy that no one who sought an asylum there should ever be 
wrested from her grasp, what would have been the effect on 
the system of slavery in an adjoining state? This result 
would be inevitable, that there could be no security for this 
species of ' property.* It would be an easy matter to becoma 
a freeman. Where there was no danger of being retaken 
and punished, the attempt would be ofle'.i made, and would 
be successful. The only reason why th npt is not con- 
stantly made now, and why this kind o. property is not 
regarded as wholly insecure, is, that the slave, if he escapes, 
is liable to be recaptured ; that there is a compact embracing 
in the parties to it all the free states of this Union, by which 
he may be restored ; and that the places where he would be 
safe are so distant, and so difficult to be reached, that he 
has no hope of success, and yields himself to his condi- 
tion in despair.r (4.) The law prohibiting the restoration of 
the runaway slave in the Mosaic statutes, would do much to 
destroy the system altogether. It could not but leave the 
impression that, in the eye of the law, slavery v/as a hard 
and ixndesirable condition ; a condition from which one must 
escape if he would find happiness. It would operate to pre- 
vent a conscientious Hebrew from subjecting his fellow-men 
to a condition regarded as so harsh and severe. It would be 
a perpetual proclamation of the value of freedom. If a man 
already owned slaves, it would lead him to ask whether he 
ought to continue a relation, to escape from which was 
regarded as so desirable. And (5) we may ask whether it 
can be believed, iu view of this law, that Moses regarded 
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slavery as a good and dcsimLlc institution ? If it were, 
would ho not Imvo enjoined the return of the slave to lue 
master ? Can we, moreover, regard him as supposing that 
the master from whom the slave had escaped, had any real 
right to hold him ? If ho had, would ho not have enjoined 
his restoration 1 Is not tJiis law in fact a puhlic proclama- 
tion that ho regarded the slave as entitled to his freedom, 
and to all the assistance which others could vender him . to 
secure it? Assuredly, if Moses had considered this to bo 
a good institution, if ho had regarded it as desirable for 
the best condition of society, if he had supposed that tho 
master had a right to the slave, he would never have intro- 
duced so extraordinary a provision into his code. He would 
never have publicly invited the slave to escape if he could. 
He would never have thrown around the runaway the pro- 
tecting shield of his laws. He would never have proclaimed 
in the face of all nations, that the moment when a man, who 
had fled from oppression, had reached the land overshadowed 
by Hebrew customs and laws, that moment he was a free- 
man, and that all the power of the state would be exerted to 
secure him from being restored to his master. 

(8.) The eighth fundamental principle in the Hebrew code 
was, that at certain periods there was to be a total emancipa- 
tion of all the slaves in the land. The provisions for securing 
this, were two. One was, that all Hebrew slaves were to be 
released at the ^lose of the sixth year ; the other, that all the 
slaves in the land were to be set at liberty in the year of 
jubilee. 

First, In regard to the former of these arrangements, the 
law was explicit, and there is no difference of opinion as to its 
-meaning. The Hebrew servant was, in all circumstances, to 
be discharged at the close of the sixth year of his service, and 
at the jubilee, whether he had served the six years or not, 
unless by submitting to a degrading ceremony he showed 
that he preferred to remain in a state of servitude. Moses 
specifies two periods at which the Hebrew servant was to 
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regain hia freedom ; tho seventh year (Ex. xxi. nnd Dcut. 
XV.), and tho Jifdcth year, or year of jubilee. Lov. xxv. 
Tho meaning of those laws was this : Tho Hebrew servant 
was in no case to servo more than six years. If tho year 
of jubilee did not occur during tho time of his servitude, ho 
was nevertheless in no instance to exceed six years of ser- 
vice. At all events, also, ho was to be free at the year of 
jubilee. Even if he had not then served six years ; if he 
had served only one, he was to be restored to liberty, for it 
was a great principle of the Hebrew legislation that every 
fifty years all the inhabitants of the land should be free.* 
The argument to prove that the Hebrew servant was manu- 
mitted (Ex. xxi. 2; Deut. xv. 12; Jer. xxxiv. 14) on tho 
seventh year after he became a servant, whether this were a 
sabbatical year or not, may be seeii pursued at length in a 
tract of John Meyer, de Temporibus, et Festis Diebus He- 
brojorum, cap. xvii. 22—35, found in Ugolin's Thesaur. Ant. 
Sacra, torn i. p. 697. On the year of jubilee, all the He- 
brew servants were released, whether they had served six 
years or not. The testimony of Maimonides is clear on this 
point, t The Mosaic provisions respecting the Hebrew ser- 
vant are thus stated : — " If thou buy an Hebrew servant, six 
years he shall serve . and in the seventh year he shall go 
out free for nothing." Ex. xxi. 2. « And if thy brother, an 
Hebrew man, or an Hebrew woman, be sold unto thee, and 
serve thee six years, then in the seventh yea? thou shalt let 
him go free from thee." Deut. xv. 12 ; comp. Lev. xxxiv. 10 
—17. If, however, during the period of his servitude, the 
Hebrew had married a wife who belonged to his master, and 
who was held by another tenure, and- he chose to remain with 
her, he was not to be thrust out with violence. He vras at 
liberty, by submitting- to what would be a perpetual mark of 
his degradation, to remain. "And if the servant shall plainly 

' " Comp. Michaelis' .Commentary on the Laws of Moses, vol. ii. pp. 
176, 177. 
•j- See Ugolin, as above, p. 700. 
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bay, I love Jny mother, my wife, and my clnldren ; I will not 
go out freo; then his mnatcr shall bring him nnto the jwdgo? 
he ishall also bring him unto tho door, or unto iho door-post ; 
and his mnstcr Bhsll bora his car ihitMigh with , an awl» and 
he shall sorvo him for ever." Ex. xsi. ^J, 6. In this cmo hia 
tscrwtwdo became wholly voluntary, and this can furnish no 
authority for invohsntary sorvitudo, or for retaining- a man in 
bondage against his will. Any man, doubtlcsa, haa a jight 
to becoma ihe permanent servant of another, if ho chooses- 
In this caae, however, 03 in all instances where a Hebrew 
became a* servant, there was an expresdi provision that he 
should not be regarded in the light of a slave m bondman. 
" And if thy brotiier that dwelieth by thee bo wasen poor, 
and be sold unto thee, thou Bhalt not compel him to serve as 
a bond'Setvant ; bat.^s an hired servant, and ats a isojoumer, 
ha shall be with thee, and shall serve thee unto the j'-ear of • 
jubilee ; and then shall he depart from thee, both he and his 
children with him; and dhaU return unto his oivn family, and 
unto the possession of his fathers shall he rijtarn. For they 
are my servants, brought forth out of the land of Egypt: 
they shall riot be sold as bondmen. Thou shait not rule 
Over him with rigour, but thou shalt fear thy God." Lev. 
XXV. 39--4^. ■ ■ 

Second, The law was equally explicit that ia the yeay of 
jubilee, occurring once iu fifty years, there was to be a uni- « 
vefsal pfoclamatioii of freedom throughout the land. This 
pcteili^e law occurs in Lev. xiv. 10. "And ye shall halio\^ 
the fiftieth yesit, and procledm liberie/ thtougkout Ml thd 
land tsmi^ ALL thb mnmtrmrs THEaEOPj it shall be a 
jubilee unto you; and ye shall return every man unto his 
posseesion, and every ttian unto his family^" This law does 
not seem to have any ambiguity, or to be eafeily susceptibk 
of misckmstructidil. The command is positive, that at should 
be proclaimed in every part of the land that ail the inhabit* 
£mte were free. It seems to be a plain matte?, then, that 
this piPocktnation could, not be i«ade, and yet any part of tho 
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inhabitonte of iho land bo retoiaied in Borvitudo. Tiio word 
jTcndered lib erly have p'f"^^ dSror) is not o(. frequent occtir- 
«nco> iri tho Old Tcstam6nt» b«t thew cm i)o no doubt about 
its meaning. It signifies, according to Gcscniuo, (L) a s Will 
flighty a wheeling gyration 5 (3.) a spontaneous flow, or flow- 
ing freely and abundantly j and, (8.) a letting go free, freer 
dom, liberit/. h is rendered in the Soptaagint a<^mv, rcmia- 
don. It is a word which ia commonly applied expressly to 
the manumission of slaTOs. , Thus in Jen xsxiv. 8, 0 : " This 
is the word that came unto Jeremiah from th<? Lord» aftei that 
the idng liad mad© a covenant with all the people which 
wore in Jeru£ialem» to proclaim liberty 0"'">7 d^rot)/, tmto 
them } that every man should let his roan*servant, and every 
raan his maid^servasit, being an Hebrew Bebrewess, go 
■ free ; that none should serve himself of them, to wit, of a Jew 
his biotheii" See also vs. 15, 16, of the same chapter. So 
also in Ezek. xlvi. 17, the sam^ word is applied to the ye?ir 
in which the slave by law was restored. to liberty. , The 
meaning of. the phrase 'untp all the inhabitants of the land,' 
seems also to ,be plain. The Hebrew expression employed, 
rvii^^Yoshebelielt is one which would include all that dwelt 
In the land. Thp LXX .hqive used a phrase that would in 
itself not improperly embrace all that sojowmcd, in the land 
fjpni -any causes kadtt 'eo^s mioismxttv wr^, To one who 
. sfe(rald xead this , law, .if there were no other tp, conflict with 
jt, 'oi tha^itnade it necessary to seek a different interpretation, 
the plain jneaning of the; statute would appear to be, that all 
who resided in the land from whatever motive, ox whatever 
were their: relations or employments, were from, that moment 
to be regarded, as freemen, ^o it would be now understood, 
if a psoclamntion' were made in these very words throughout 
the United States. So also if a clause h&i bqen introduced 
into Uie federal constitution, declaring, that at the termination 
of fifty.yeljrs froi& that time, « Liberty should be -proclaimed 
throughout all the land io aU the inhc^itmta thereof ^ there 
could have b?en no difference of opinion in regard ^0 its 
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ihcaning. The courts of tho land would havo been wnaui- 
raowa in us interpretation. After tho publication of such a 
law, it 'is cloav that olaTCiy of any kind would have been 
unlawful. 

Tho follow hi g brief summary of Temarks contains tho prin- 
ciples on which aach an interpretation is given to tWs word 
as to make it embrace- nil the dwellers in the land, of all 
classes and Conditions. (L) The word hero rendered inhabit- 
ants is the one which, if that idea had been intended to bo 
conveyed, would have been employed. There is no other 
word of mote general character in the Hebrew language ; 
none which would have better conveyed the idea; none 
which a Hebrew would have been so lilcely to employ. 
(S.) It ia, as remarked above, tho natural, and obvious inter- 
pretation; that which would occur to the great mass of 
readers; that about which there would bo no doubt, if 
no difficulty should arise out of the passage itself. So it 
would be understood now ; so it would have been understood 
in any country or age. (3.) It is an accordance with the 
usage of the word elsewhere. There is ahnost no word of 
more frequent occurrence in the Scriptures, than the Hebrew 
word {^fl) here employed. It occura, in various forms, more 
than eleven hundred times in the Bible,* and ia employed in 
the most general manner conceivable. »Snt/ dweller^ any in- 
habitant, any one who resides in a place, any one who so- 
journs, any one who remains only for a short time, or any 
one who has a permanent residence, would be embraced by 
this word. It is repeatedly applied to all that came out of 
Egypt; to ail that abode in the wilderness ; to all the inha- 
bitants of Canaan, of Edom, of Moab, of Tyre, of Kedar, of 
Philistia, of the world ; and there is no word which would 
more naturally embrace all that abode in a country, from any 
cause whatever. (4.) There is nothing, as we shall see on fur- 
ther examination, which necessarily limits its meaning here. 



* See the Hebrew Concordance. 
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For ewcli rcjisoiis as ikiise, itBcoMis clear to mc, Ihni tlljo word 
"Vim - intended to embraco c/i thiit dwelt in tho landi wlmttiTOif 
wore their xoltilions or employrnenla. At cortaitt periods of • 
the Jewish history aix were to bo free. 
• The correct ititerpteiation of this passage (Lov. xxv. 10) is 
of eo great imporiance ia understanding tho true nature of tho 
Hebrew institutions, that it may bo proper here to aubmit 
&ome t)f tho views of distingaishfed expositora. Vatablua ex- 
plilins ilj, ** And thou shah proclaim' that all tho inhabitants 
of the land are free, who %Voro before held a;; slaves." This 
interpretation is adopted by Roaenmiiller. Rabbi Solomon 
saysi a Thou shalt proclaim liberty to the servants, whether 
the ear bad been perforated with an awl or not,' or whether 
the eix years had riot been completed from the time when 
they wese purchased." The general opinion of Jewish wri- 
ters hto been, that at tho year of jubilee all Hebrew servants 
at least, though they had been unwilling to be released at 
tho close of the six years' service, (Ex. .xxi.,) should then be 
free.* **The year of jubilee made all servants free without 
exception.'^ This is the opinion' of the most distinguished 
Jewish ilabbins. t Thus Abenezm says, in explaining the 
iaw iti Lev. xxv. 41, " Arid he shall go out from thee, that 
is, he who 'gold himself to thee of his own accord, as well as 
he wbo was convicted of theft, and who was sold to thee on 
account of theft.'* Maimonides says, that all those whose 
eai% had been Tsoredi (Ex. xxi.,) and who had thus become 
voluntai-y servants beyond the period of six years, were then 
set at liberty. " The servant who was sold, and who had 
served six years, and who was then unwilling to leave his 
master, Ms ear was bored, and he was to serve until the year 
of jubilee "X Servants who had been sick through , their 
whole time of service, or who were then confined to their 



See Joh. Casp, Miegius, Constitationes Servi Hebraei, § S, l^sxvi. 
^ See the instances refenred to in Ugolin's Thes. Ant Sacra: torn. 
5x\i. p= 793. :^ Avod. c. iiL § 6. 
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couch, wora also made free at tho year of jmbilco."* "Tho 
Eor/ant who ia sick as tho year of jubilee come© in, becomes 
f;"co." They who had endeavoured before to escape, but who 
had been prevented, virero set free at the year of jubilee. 

When a servant vi^ho sold hirneelf, or who was sold by tho 
court, made an attempt to escape, he was held to mako wp for 
these years, but he was set at liberty at tho year of jubilee."t 
The wives and children of slaves were reotored to liberty on 
tho year of jubilee.:!: Josephus expressly states, that all tho 
Hebrew servants whose ' ears had been bored,' and who had 
served their masters voluntarily more than six yeara, were sot 
at liberty in the year of jubilee. § It would also appear from 
Josephus,|| that on the year of jubilee, all slaves were set at 
liberty. " The fiftieth year is called by the Hebrews the Jubi*- 
kc, wherein debtors are freed from their debts, and slaves are 
set at liberty and though in this connection he mentions 
only Hebrew slaves, yet as he elsewhere mentions no other, it 
would seem that he regarded the law as general, that all who 
were then slaves should be on that year restored to freedom. 

The law under consideration, (Lev. xxv. 10) is so positive 
and explicit in its terms, that there could };ave been no difler- 
ence of opinion in regard to it, if there were not , a permission 
given, which seems to conflict with it, and which has led 
many respectable expositors to maintain that the law of eman- 
cipation at the jubilee related only to the Hebrews who were 
held as slaves, and that those who were foreigners were re- 
tained for life, notwithstanding this proclamation, and that in 
fact, therefore, slavery among the Hebrews was a peirpetual 
institution. St is of essential importance, therefore, to inquire 
whether the statute referred to demands tliis interpretation. 
It is found in Lev. xxv, 44 — 47 : " Both thy bondmen and 



* Maimonides, Ayod. c ii. § 5 ; c. iiL § 15. f Maimonides, c. iii. § 16. 

t Seo the authorities tor this quoted in Ugolio, as above. 

§ Ant. b. iv. cb. viii. § 28. 3 Ant b. ii c'l. :-ii. § 3'. 
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thy bondmaitlB, which thou ohalt have, shall ho of tho 
heathen that, wto round ahovifc you ; of tljicm rahnJl yo huy 
Iwn^raen awd hoRdmaid$. Morpover, of tho children of tho 
^trawgors thixti do sojourn among you, of them shall ye huy, 
and of; their fatwilies that arc with you, which they hegat in 
yous land ; they ahall be yotur possession. And ye shall talce 
them as an inheritance for your children after you, to inherit 
them for a possea^ion ; they ahoU be your bondmen for ever ; 
but over your brethren, the children of Israel, yo shall not 
rulei one over another with rigour," There can be no differ- 
ence of opinion on the question whether this authorized the 
5Iebrowisi to purchase those of the surrounding nations for 
slaves. The only question is, whether the slavery into 
which they were brought by this purchase waa perpetual 
and, hereditary, or whetlier those, who were thus bought of 
the heathen came under the generz^l operation of the law that 
• liberty was to bo proclaimed to all the inhabitants of tho 
land' on the year of jubilee. The objection to this interpre- 
tation is found in the expression, " £nd ye akall take them 
09 an inheritance for your children after you, to inherit them 
for :a jiosaessipni turn s^AX.I. be vour bondmen for ever." 
The question is, how, in connection with the proclamation of 
the; year of jubilee, this is to, be interpreted. 
. It is not to be denied that many respectable names may be 
adduced to prove that this law contemplates that slavery 
should be a perpetual institution among the Hebrews, and 
thatj while ail who were Hebrews by birth were to be manu- 
mitted in the year of jubilee, this arrangement did not extend 
to foreign slaves. This opinion is expressed decidedly by 
Judge Stroud,"* though he endeavours to . "show that " the term 
perpetmh in its proper and absolute sense,- was not applica- 
ble to the slavery of the Israelites, even of the heathen na- 
tions, and that the heathen slaves might become proselytes, 
and thus soon obtain their freedom. It is also the opinion of 
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Thomas Goodwin,* and ia the opinion of Micgiua,tquotod above. 
Frob?ib{y tjiia would bo found uiso to bo tho opinion of all in 
pur own country who endeavour to defend slavery (mn tho 
BiMo. Thus tho conductor/3 of the Princeton Repertory 
bccorno absolutely confident on this point, ond consider it ns 
60 clear that it OKcludesi eveu tho possibility of reasoning on 
the subject. They say, 

Wo do not know how this passage can bo rendered plainer 
than it ia, nor can we hope that any man, who is in euch a 
state of mind as to prevent his seeing and admitting that it 
authorized the Hebrews to hold slaves, could be convinced 
even if one rose from the dead. It is here taught, 1. That if 
a Hebrew through poverty sold himself, ho should not be re- 
duced to the abject state of a slave. 2. That he should be 
treated as a hired servant. 8. And be allowed to go free at 
the year of jubilee. This is the precise condition which 
abohtionists assign to the heathen servants among the He- 
brews, whereas it is here declared to be peculiar to servants 
who were children of Israel; %vho could not be sold as bond- 
men, vendilione mandpii, as the elder Michaelis translates it. 
Of the other class it is taught, 1, That they inight be bought 
for bondmen. 8. That they might be held as a possession or 
property. 3. They might be bequeathed by ih'eir maisters to 
the children as a possession ; hereditaria juwpo'ssidebitis, as 
Michaelis renders the phrase ; or as De Wette trabslates it to 
the letter: Ihr moget sie vererben auf eure Sohce liach euch 
als Eigenthum. Vou may bequeath them to your Children 
afier you for a possession, 4. This bondage was perpetual. 
They shall be your bondmen for ever. One of the points of 
distinction between the two classes was, that the former could 
not be sold in perpetuity, the latter might. As thei land of a 
Hebrew could not be alienated, so his person could not be re- 



* Moses and Aaron, c. note 3, in ICJgoIin's Tfaes. AnL Sacrar. torn. iiL 
p. 296. 

t Sea his worjs, in Ugolin. Theeaur. Ant. Sac zxvi, p, WS. 
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doced to porpotwttl bondogo. At tbo yeair of jubilco ho waa 
to go freo, land hb inhciitavioe revcirted to him. In comtiust 
with ihist Mosea allowo tho heathen to bo reduced to porpotuul 
bondago, Hebrewa shall not bo sold with tho oalo of a slavo, 
venditione mamipiit v. 4S ; tho heathen may be thws sold, ia 
tho very point of contrast, v. 40. If tho former passago for- 
bade reducing Israelites to the condition of slaves, tho latter 
aUowed tho heathen to be so reduced. Again, both the He- 
brew words and the construction in v. 39, are tho same as v. 
40. An Ismelito « thou shait not compel to serve as a bond- 
servant;* the heathen * shall be your bondmen,* What ia 
forbidden in tho one case, was allowed in the otlier.** 

So plain is- this passage in their eyes, that it is probsxble that 
a man who should even doubt whether all this is so would bo 
regarded by them as of the same intellectual capacity and 
attainments as he, to use their own expression, who shjauld 
gravely maintain that when it is said that " John the Baptist 
camo neither eating nor drinking, it means that he drank no 
water, but only milk or as he w^ho should assert that all tho 
slaves were " ten feet high." Thus they say : — 

"The attempts^ made to evade this plain teaching of the 
Scriptures are precisely similar to those which are made to 
prove that the Bible condemns as sinful all use of wine as a 
beverage, and that it pronounces even defensive war to bo 
sinful. It is impossible to answer mere assertions. And the 
more extravagant the assertion, the more impossible the an- 
swer. How can a man be refuted who should say, as we 
know an ultra advocate of temperance did say, that the passage 
which speaks of John the Baptist coining neither eating nor 
drinking, means that he drank no water, but only milk ; where- 
as Christ came drinking water ; though he was called a glut- 
tonous man and a wine-bibber. So when abolitionists say in 
reference to all the passages above referred to, that the bond- 
men of the Hebrews, even from among the heathen, were 
voluntary servants, who received themselves the purchase 
money paid for them, that they were in fact hired servants, 
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irecoiving vmffct}, hiring themselves for a term of yeara instead 
of for a single year, or for a day, or week, or month, who 
coulrl neither ho Gold nor beq?icathed ; wo Jxnow not how they 
nro to bo answered, any more than if thoy wcvo to asisertp they 
wcro all ten feet high." 

To the interpretation, however, which supposes that this 
passage means that slavery was to bo perpetual, and that so 
for 08 it pertained to for&ign slaves, their condition was not to 
bo aflfectcd by tho proclamation on the year of jubilee, thci-e 
stand opposed the following objections— objections of so much 
force as to seem to make it necessary to seek some other inter- 
pretation. (1.) The positive nature of the command respect- 
ing the year of jubilee, " And ye shall hallow the fiftieth 
year, and proclaim liberty throughout all the land to all tho 
inhabitants thereof." This law is explicit ; the terms, as wo 
have seen, are such as refer to freedom from servitude, and 
the ajfrangement is one which accords with the general spirit 
of the Hebrew institutions. (2.) The liberty of the Hebrew 
elave was secured, by other enactments, at the termination of 
his siz years of servitude, unless he chose to remain as a 
servant for a longer period, and submitted to a degradmg cere- 
mony, as a proof that ho was willing to continue in that con- 
dition. Ex. xxi. The year of jubilee, therefore, could secure 
no real, benefit to the Hebrew servants, unless it was to the 
comparatively small number whoshould have shown themselves 
willing to remain in this humiliating condition. The restora- 
tion to freedom of that comparative small number would have 
been an event by no means commeasuiate with the import- 
ance attached to the year of jubilee, as a year of universal 
emancipation. It was evidently the intention of this humane 
and remarkable law, that on the return of every fifty years 
things should go back where they were half a century before j 
that whatever wrongs had accumulated in society during that 
period should be at once rectified j that if there were any 
cases of oppression and cruelty which the usual operation of 
the kw failed to reach, they should now at once be arrested 
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and coiToctpd; nn«J that if any caaco of poverty had nriaen 
by a irevenso of circumstancos, instead of becoming fixed, and 
leading to the permanent debasement of tho family, tho ovil 
raight bo checked then, end tho family have an opportunity 
of beginning life again. The idea of the great Hebrew legis- 
lator seems to havo been, that in order to tho pcf fcction of a 
cciumonwealth, there should be no permanent cmses of de- 
gradation; that no individuals or classes in society should bo 
placed in such circurnstancea of permanent disadvantage that 
they could not rise; and that in order to secure tho highest 
state of society it was proper that all should have tho oppor- 
tunity periodically of starting on life again under equal ad- 
vantages. There was to be no institution, no law, no custom, 
m telation, no habit among tho people, that was to become 
stereotyped^ md. that would send a malign influence onward 
inevitably to coming generations. - It was felt that evils might 
accumulate which n6 ordinary operation of law would reach ; 
that thei'c might be cases of oppression and wrong which the 
usual coui-so of jurisprudence could not affect ; and that in- 
stead of allowing theria to accumtdate, there should be a time 
when, by a general enactment, all these evils should cease. 
It was like clearing out the channel of a river which is in 
danger of being obstructed with drift-wood, that it may run 
clear again ; or like a law respecting a "general jail delivery," 
or the action of the court of oyer and terminer, where all un- 
tried cases must be tried— lest otherwise some who are accused 
of crime should be overlooked in the ordinary process of Juris- 
prudence, and thus permanent injustice be done, and evils 
accumulate in a community. It is essential to society that 
there should be some such enactments. We apply them to 
judicial proceedings by the vnrit of habeas corpus, and by 
other ehactments, Moses meant that by: one general arrange- 
ment all these evils should be reached at once. He knew 
nothing, indeed, of the writ of habeas corpus, or of a court 
of oyer and terminer, but perhaps it would be found even now 
that his one appointment of the year of jubilee v/ould accom- 
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plislj m much for tho good of a community m all tho dovicea 
in jDirispriKlenco in modern times. But it is clear that thio 
arrangement conU not bo carried into effect unless there waa 
a provision for tinweraal emancipation. If tho law had not 
extended to foreign slaves, there would bavo been a perma- 
nent evil, diametrically opposed to the whole tenor of tho 
Mosaic institutionisr, stretching on from age to ago. (8.) Tho 
language which is employed in Lev. xxv. 40, «♦ they shall bo 
your bondmen for ever," does not of licccssity imply that this 
refers to thcj perpetual bondage of the individual slave. It 
could not, at all events, be literally true, nor is it necessarily 
meant even that the individual was to be a slave till his death. 
The same language precisely is used of the Hebrew slavo, 
who chose to remain with his master rather than to be made 
free at the end of six years, and who had his ear bored as a 
token of his voluntary servitude. Ex. xxi. 6 : "His master 
shall bore his ear through with an awl ; and he shall serve 
Mm for ever." Yet it is admitted, on all hands, that this 
"for ever" extended, in the case of the Hebrew servant, only 
to the year of jubilee. How is it then inferred that the same 
phrase should mean that the foreign individual should serve 
for life, or should be perpetually a slave? (4.) All that is 
fairly implied in the law of Moses (Lev. xsv. 44 — 46), « thy 
bondmen, and thy bondmaids which thou shalt have, shall be 
of the heathen that are round about you, and ye shall take 
them for an inheritatjce for your children after you, they shall 
be your bondmen for ever,'* is, that the permanent provision 
for servants was not that they were to enslave or employ their 
brethren, the Hebrews, but that they were to employ foreigneK. 
Those who were already slaves in other nations— for all kid- 
napping, or all ync/awg* of slaves by the Hebrews themselves 
was forbidden—might be introduced inio the Jewish common- 
wealth, under the fa* superior adFantages which they would 
enjoy there, and the greatly modified conditions of servitude 
there, and it would be a permanent arrangement that they 
might be purchased and introduced among the Hebrews, where 



lHwiy vlroijM on joy tho pjivibgos of <l\o trao religion, amd wlicro 
thay wowld to sccaro of th«ir ftecdom nt the return of tho 
jubilw™,^' Th0M native ■ Hebrow .,waQ ' never; to bo regarded 
properly m a alave. He was . to be considered, oven when 
mlA for debt, poverty, or theft, as «• an hinad servout, and a 
ssojoumex," liicv. jtxy. 40 ; he was not , « to bo , mado to 
flerve with, rigour," (Lev. xxv, 43, 40,) and he was not, il 
■would seem, to descond as nn inheritattd!?," but the foreigner 
who was. purchased might be regarded as the ♦♦ money" of 
ium,vkrho had botight hiniti and might bo inherited m other 
ptoperty, until he waa released by the operation of tho gene* 
ral law when all becamo free. The law was a. humane one', 
for.the condition of servitude among the Hebrews, according 
t<j the Mosaic statutes, was in all respects more eligible thau 
an the enrrounding nations, and for tho Hebrew to purchase 
a slave was in fact to secure him his freedom if ho survived 
to the year of jubilee. 

if, however, it should be conceded that this passage means 
ih^t the heathen might bo Bubjected to perpetual bondage, and 
ihai the intention was not that they should be released in the 
year of jubilee, still it will not follow that this is a justification 
of perpetual slavery as it exists in the United States, For 
(1.) Even on that supposition the concession was qm made 
to them, not to any other people. (2,) There were particular 
reasons operating ibr subjecting , the nations around Palestine 
to servitude, which do not exist now-^-they were, horned to 
servitude for sins, npt for their complexion. (3.) No one can 
maintain that it would be proper to transfer all the Hebrew 
institutions to our own country, and yet the feet that any insti- 
tution was found in the Mosaic code, would be just as strong 
in that case as in this : and, (4.) Even if we admit that it was 
right then, it would not follow that it would be right now. 
There is more light now than there was then. There has 
been an advance in the knowledge of moral truths and rela- 
tions, and it would not be a safe method of reasoning to infer 
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t}mt Vfhlt woiS tolerjlted in tho periotl of the world when 
MoBCD lived, wouJd racelt with tho divine (approbation now. 

Tho impoi'lance of this part of tho ouhject has led mo lo go 
El considorabla length . into the nnturc of Hebrew servitude. 
I havo doiio thk the rather because the Mosaic ihstitutioin^ 
nre cdnotantly appealed to in defence of slavery in thia 
country, and it eeeinia to be inferred at once that the mero fact 
that Moses tolerated a system of servitude, may be regai'ded 
m a full vindicRtion of that very differemt syistem which esista 
in this Datioa. la view of tho examination which we have 
gone over, it is naturial to oBk^ what would bo the operation of 
the Mosaic laws on slavery? What would bo the efTect of 
theee laws in perpetuating the system in Palestine ? What 
would bo nheir operation if they were applied to the system 
as it ezista in this land ? The following would be the inevi- 
table results of such a system, and were doubtless such aa 
were foreseen and intended by the sagacious Hebrew 
statesman. 

(l.) There eonld ^ no pmnanent arrangements for the 
system. At certain periods, not remote from each other, all 
the exifjting forms of servitude would come to anend, and the 
land would be a land of liberty. 

(3.) The efiect of such a periodical emancipation would be 
to introduce a considerable number of freemen to the enjoy- 
ment of ail the civil and religious privileges of the Hebrew 
commonwealth. The number of freemen would be aug- 
mented* and the ?eal wealth of the state would be increased 
by all the difierence in value which there is between a free- 
man and a slave. And this was much. Long ago it was 
said, by Homer, * 

« Jot© fixed it certma that iyhataver day 
Makes man a slave, takes half his worth away." 

A slave, or a subject of oppression of any kind, is sever 
worth half as much ha a freemaa. A man under the Turkish 
government^ or in Russia or Pei^ia, is not worth half as much 
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m n mcro means of incrcaBingf national wealth, aa Jn a free 
country. A alavo haa nothing like half tho value of a frco. 
man aa a ihcana of increasing,' tho property of a, nation, or 
considered <«3 a ;»arl of national wealth. Iik our country he ia 
« onc4hird;of a ^cemon* in Vcpresontalion, but not in actual 
worth. The way to make a nmn valuable ia plain. It is to 
impyesa him with tho coiaviction tliat ho is a freeman ; to 
allow him to feel that his limbs, hia timo^ his ingenuity, his 
sinews, are has own ; to permit him to pursue his own plans 
in his own way, subject only to those mild restraints which 
a regard to the welfare of others demands ; to teach him that 
he is responsible to his Maker alone for the matmer in which 
he spends his time and employs his talents ; to assure him, 
by all the safeguards which the law can throw around him, 
that the avails of his labour shall be his own ; to give him a 
pledge that the whole community will come forth, if necessary, 
tordef^od him if he has been injured or wronged, and that 
every MiJiurt of justice will vindicate his rights to a farthing. 
It is to ..allow him to own a piepe of land on which he can 
iread as a freeman, and say, *It is mine, I may keep it or 
sell it i I may plow it and sow it aa I please, I may sit dovra 
here under the vine and the fig-tree planted by my own 
hands. Here, if i choose, I may build me a house where to 
live ; ai^. here 1 may dig a grave for myself and my children, 
which no mortal can have a right to disturb; and here I may 
lay me ^lown when I die, and sleep in the hope of a glorious 
immortality.* An arrangement, therefore, which should have 
the effect to elevate periodically ail to the rank of freemen, 
who from, any cause had been depressed to the condition -of 
bondage, would be most auspicious on a commonwealth, and 
there can be no doubt that Moses contemplated this in his 
arrangements for the regulation of afiairs in the Hebrew 
community, = ; 

(3.) The operation of these laws would soon abolish slavery 
altogether, or at least would so diminish the evils of the 
system, as to make it practically little oppressive. After the 
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utiivcnsal emancipation at the jubilee, it would not be eatiy to 
begin the system again; It is not probable that they who 
were released would sell themselves again into servitude ; and 
as all who were alavea were to bo the result of purchase, md 
not of conquest or kidnapping, it is clear that the places of 
those who had been emancipated could not be soon supplied. 
If in this country there were an article of the constitution that 
there should be a jubilee once in fifty years, in which till 
who were held in slavery should be restored to freedom, eveu 
if it were permitted to procure slaves again by purchasing 
them from foreigners, it is clear that slavery would soon 
cease. The slave would at once lose a considerable part 
of his value, for he and his children would soon be free. 
It would be impossible at once to supply the places of those 
who were emancipated at the jubilee, for the most active 
traffic, and the most numerous importations practicable, 
would not meet the demand. The plantations, in the mean 
time, must lie waste, and all the operations usually carried 
on by slave labour would be suspended, unless there could 
be found some substitute for that labour. But here would be 
all those who had been set at liberty, now dignified as free- 
men; stimulated to make an effort for themselves and their 
families, because they were free ; acquainted with the busi- 
ness to be done on a pkntation ; many of them attached to 
their old masters, and ready to engage in their service for a 
reasonable compensation. The consequence would be, that 
in by far the greater number of instances, there would be no 
desire to purchase slaves again. Those who had been slaves, 
and who were emancipated by law, would be at once engaged, 
not as 'bondmen,' but as 'hired labourers,* and the same 
work which they performed before under the lash, they would 
now perform, in a better manner, under the higher incentives 
applicable to freemen. It may be safely said that slavery, as 
a system, would not survive the operation of two such jubilees 
in this land ; and the conclusion is inevitable, that Moses was 
not a friend of the system, and did not design its perpetuity. 
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, I Imvo thus <^'::r.tiiiued^ nt length, tho natwro and tlio prac- 
tical operation of the Mosnio institutions in arcgfird to serVi- 
tude. But one poini remains, to, iseltlo tho inquiry wfeothoff 
wo cava derive an orgumont from tho Mosaic institutions m 
defence of slavery as it exists in our knd, or to determine 
whether it ig proper to infer, as ia often done, that becnuso 
the Hehrew institutions tolerated slavery, that, tkcrefore, tho 
system 13 right ao it exists in the United States. This will 
make it necessary to compare the Blooaic arrangements 
already described, with those existing in this country. 

§ 8. Comparison of the Mosaic imtiiutions in relation (o 
Slavery with those existing in the United States. 

The Mosajq institutions are, as hga been before remarked^ 
often appealed to in eupport of. slavery a& it exists at the 
present time. It is inferred, that becaus.8 Moses permitted 
it, under the sanction of God, that tlierefore it is kiwful now. 
This argument supposes that slavery^ a^s Moses tolerated ity 
had substantially , the same features which it has nxm, and 
- that consequently it is right to argue from one to the other. 
It 13 important, therefpre, to bring into comparison the fea- 
tV^res of slavery as it exists now, vrith these which were; 
tolerated; undej? the Mosaic laws; for nothing can be clearer 
than that if an argument can be constructed aJ all ia favour 
of slavery frpn^i; tiie fact that it was tolerated by Moses, that 
argument caa hs adduced only in favour of those features 
of servitude whvch he himself imbodied in his civil code. 

Before proceeding, however, to aotice the things ia which 
slavery in this country diflera essentially from that tolerated 
under the Mosaic laws, there is one remark which it is 
important to make, in order to obtain a clear view of the 
argument. It is, that it is no certain evidence that a thing 
is approved, or is jegarded as best, because it is tolerated. 
The circumstances may be such that the evil could not at. 
once be prevented without tearing up the very foundations 
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of society, and, therefore, it may bo necessary to connive at -\ 
it. The ultimate good may on the whole be more promotcdj 
if it is peimilted, with arrangements to modify it, and ulti- 
mately to remove it, than it would be if there Were a violent 
effort to I'emove it at once. Wo have certain evidence that 
there were some things' allowed by Moses, and for whioh ho 
legislatedt which were not regarded as arrangements most 
conducive to the happiness of society, and which it was never 
intended should always exist. Among these things wo may 
mention (a) polygamy. Nothing can be clearer frohi the New 
Testament than that polygamy vras not originally designed 
when man was made, (Matt. xix. 4,) and that it was not re- 
garded as the best institution for society, or to be perpetuated 
for the good of mankind, (1 Tim. iii. 2 ; 1 Cor. vii. 2 ;) and yet 
this was practised by nearly all the patriarchs, and was tole- 
rated by the Mosaic laws. I am aware that it is denied by 
the advocates of slavery,* and by some most decided aboli- 
tionists t--««xtremes meeting here— that Moses tolerated poly- 
gamy, or that he ever legislated for it, and that even Dr. 
Dwight denies it. X The argument on which Dr. Dwight 
rests, and the only one, is the marginal reading in the 
English version of Lev. xviii, 18, "Thoushalt not take one 
wife to another." The reading in the text is, "Neither shalt 
thou take a wife to her master, to vex her, besides the other, 
in her lifetime." But, that the reading in the text is the 
correct one, is apparent, (1.) because the main discussion in 
the chapter is not about polygamy, but about marrying near 
relations. Flaving stated the general principles on that sub- 
ject, nothing was more natural than for the lawgiver to add, 
that though, in itself, it VTas not unlawful to marry the sister 
of a v/ife, and he did not mean to prohibit that — a question 



« Set the Southern Literary Messenger, for September, 1845, p. 531. 
•j- See the Letters of the Rev. A, A- Phelps, to Professor Stowe. 
t Theclogj, voL iii. pp. 419, 420, 
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^yhk\^ could not but occur— yet iliat it was not pvopcir to tlo 
it " in hf.r lifelimo." Thoro wore obvious, evils and impro- 
priotiea accompanying such a otop, which would render it 
wadesirabki that it should bo done. (S.)This 10 tho faiir 
coJMtructiati of the Hebrew— t^nhi^ '?« nfe'i^i — »« wife io her 
aisier* and it will not properly bear any other. So tho Vul- 
gate explicitly — Sororeni uxoria inm in pellicatum illius non 
accipiea-— ^idhuc ilia vivente^ So the LX^., twcuna, iji dSoJi/f j; 
fiw'jjs, »»f So tho Targnm of Onkelos, the Samaritan, tho 
%3iiQ0, and tho Arabic^ So Coverdale renders iU Indeed, 
thewj is no interpretation of a passage better Bottled than 
thia. That polygamy torn tolerated by Moafcs, will furthejr 
appear from the following' romarks : 

(I.) The act of legisktioa in Ex. xxi. T—- 10, has reference 
t» polygamy, and authorized it. "And if a man sell his 
daughter to be a maid-servant, she shall not go out as the 
men'SesvaiJts do.. , If she please not her master, who hath 
betrothed her to himself, then shall he let her be redeemed : 
to sell her rsnto a strange nation he shall have no power, 
seeing he hath dealt deceitfully with her. And if he have 
betrothed her unto his son, he shall deal with her after the 
manneS' of daughters. If he take him another wife, her food, 
her raiment, apd her duty of marriage, shall he not diminish." 
The case supposed is that of an Israelite who should sell his 
daughter to be a « maid-servant,' and that the daughter thus 
♦sold' might be * betrothed' to him or to his son. If, after 
being thus betrothed to her master, she did not please him, 
the law was that she should be aUowed to be redeemed. In 
no case should she be sold to a strange people. In case she 
■was 'betrothed' to his son, and he chose to take to himself 
another wife, there were certain things which were not to be 
withheld from her. She was not to be discarded, or deprived 
of support, or treated in any mother way than she would have 
been if the * other wife' had not been taken. " Her food, her 
raiment, and her duty of marriage, shall he not diminish." 
The argument in this passage turns on the meaning of two 
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words; that lendorcd ♦betrothed,' and thuit rendered 'duty 
of iTiarriage.* About thp former, thejro can bo little diflbrcnca 
of opinion. ; The Hebrew word T»eain» properly, (o poin& 
Qui, to appoint, to fix. The idea of designafing, appointing, 
Jixing^m of a time or pkce for worship, for a meeting, for 
trial, ^c, ia the essential idea in the word. Job ii. 11, h. 10; 
Nth. vu 2, 10 J Amos iii. 3 ; Jer. xlix. 19, 1. 44. It is ren- 
dered in this place, by Gesenius, " to fix upon as a wife or 
concubine, to betroth ;" and there can bo no doubt that the 
thing, contemplated was such a designation as a wife or as a 
concubine, since she had akeady been * ptirchased' as a maid- 
servant. The case seems to have been such as would not 
unfrequently ocdur, in which after one had been procured as 
a * maid-servant' by the promise or payment of wages, or of a 
♦ price' to her father— with the security that she could never 
be * sold'^he who had thus secured her for his employ, or 
his son, might be disposed to sustain to her the nearer relation 
of a husband. The law was designed to guard that point, so 
that no advantage should be talcen of her condition as a ser- 
vant, to oppress her, or to do her wrong. If the father who 
had secured her services was not pleased with her, after 
having designed to enter into this new relation, he should not 
take advantage of the fact that ho was the purchaser, and sell 
her, but should allow her to be honourably redeemed, or 
restored again to freedom ; if the son, who had no claim of 
purchase, Jie should be bound to treat her as a wife, even if 
he chose to marry another. The law, therefore, was every 
way humane, and was designed to prevent the worst kind of 
oppression — ^that of an unprotected female in humble life. 
The other word on which the interpretation of the passage 
depends, rendered * tSuty of maririage,' nMj^, is derived from 
a verb (pj') which means to rest, to dwell; and the noun 
means a living together, cohabitation, says Gresenius, " in 
the conjugal sense." So the Talmud understands it in this 
place. The Hebrew noun occurs nowhere else except in 
Hos. X. iO, where it is rendered furrows, though the reading 
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thoro ifii doubtrMl, and by n different pointing: tlio word would 
mean, mow tippropyitttcly, dm. In tho passage boforo;us, 
til© versions all sustain tho interpretation which supposes that 
tho roferencG is to cohabitation as man and wife. Thus 
the Vulgate renders it, et pretium pudicitiro non negabit. 
The Septuagint, -dfiv i^cKiav oix ajtoctftp^ffa — ' he shall not de- 
prive her of her marriage rites.'* The Chaldee Paraphrase 
has the aame word as the Hebrew, and tho Arabic renders 
it, * her timeaJ The Syraic renders it by a word still more 
expressive, about which there can be no doubt, meaning 
mmbiims lying with, cohabitation. There can be no well- 
founded doubt, therefore, about the meaning of this passage, 
(ver. 10,) and if tho interpretation given be correct, it proves 
that Moses contemplated, that in tho case referred to, while 
the son had another wife, he should in all respects, in her 
food, her raiment, and in respect to the marriage rights, regard 
and treat her as his wife. He was not at hberty to treat her 
otherwise because he had taken another. The fair meaning 
of the word here, it seems to me, will not bear the interpreta- 
tion proposed by Mr. Phelps,t of habitation, meaning that he 
should furnish her a residence. If it will not, then polygamy 
in om form was tolerated by Moses, and legislated for. 

(2.) The act of legislation in Deut. xx\. 15, 16, proves that 
polygamy was tolerated by Moses. « If a man have two 
wives, one beloved, and another hated, and they have bom 
him children, both the beloved and the hated ; and if the 
firstborn son be her's that was hated : then it shall be, when 
he maketh his sons to inherit that which he hath, that he 
may not make the son of the beloved firstborn before the son 
of the hated, which is indeed the firstborn." In this case it 
is supposed that a man might have * two wives,' and the 
design of the ordinance is to prevent a kind of injustice which 
would not be unlikely to occur, when a man, in disposing of 
his property by will, might be induced to depart from the. 
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vmal custom, nnd from what waa right towards tho lawful 
heir, by favouritism towards one of bis wives. The only- 
question thnt can hp raised on this point is, whether tho pas- 
sag-o means that ho had had two wives, either one succeed- 
ing the other, and both dead, or one still livings ; or whether 
it means that in the caso supposed he had two living at tho 
time here referred to. The literal meai^ng of the Hebrew,;^ 
I".*!"]) 'virhen there shall bo to a man two wives;' or 
when a man shall havo two wives ; most naturally and 
obviously meaning, at tho same time. The Septuagint 
expresses it in the same sense, 'Edc Si yevuvtM &yOpu>ne{> av» 
ywatjetff. It may bo added Here, that this interpretation is so 
natural, aiid would be so likely to be put upon the passage, 
that if Moses had meant to prohibit polygamy, he cotdd not 
have used this language. He would not have left it open to 
so obvious and so dangerous an interpretation. It was clearly 
sujpppsed that this would occur, as it had done in the lime of 
the patriarchs ; and one can hardly help believing tha^ h6 
had an actual, case iu his eye like that . of , Jacob. Gen. 
xxix. 80, 

(3.) It may. be added in proof that Moses tolerated poly- 
gamy, that in certain circumstances, ha made it a subject of 
express command, in a form which no one would pretend to 
vindicate as proper now. Deut. xxv, 5 — 10. This instance 
at least shows, that though a man hud a wife of his own, 
there were circumstances in which it was proper for him to- 
cohabit with one who had been the wife of another. The 
point of the remark made here is, that this ordinance would 
not have existed in a community where polygamy was in no> 
case to be tolerated. It is true that he interdicted mani/ wives 
to tire kings who might rule over the peojfle, (Deut. xvii. 
"Neither shall he multiply wives to himself," iVnaTk? 
« he shall not have a muftitude of wives ;') but this very pro- 
hibition supposes that polygamy, to some extent, would be 
practised by a king. That polygamy prevailed in the time 
of Moses, see Jahn's Archaeology, § 151. The arrangements 
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of Moses have, indee(J, been Bhown (see Jahn) to lio mch that 
a mim could not weU have more than four wives, but there 
waa nothing in hia stntutos which prevented an IsracHto 
haying that nttmber» and it would seem probable that ho 
contemplated it„« The doctrine of the Taimud and tho 
Babbina is, that' an Israelite might have not xaova than 
four wives. Tho reasons for supposing that the number of 
wives tolerated by Moses would not exceed four, may be seen 
in Miohaelis. Thoy are not such as can be dwelt on here. 
Mohammed also limited the number of wives to four, whether 
for tho same reason is unknovATi. In Deut. xxi. 15—17, it is 
supposed that it would not be uncommon for a man to have 
two wives, and the fact that this would occur is mentioned 
without any disapprobation; nay, it becomes just as much 
the subject of legislation as slavery is in the Mosaic institutes. 
«« If a man have two wives, one beloved and another hated," 
&c. It is quite clear, however, from the Mosaic statutes, that 
the Hebrew legislator was no favourer of polygamy, but that 
ho meant gradually to mitigate its evils, and to make such 
arrangements that it should finally cease to be practised in 
the Hebrew commonwealth. He allowed an institution 
which he found already in existence, to be continued, 'on 
a(K:ount of the hardness of the hearts' of the people.t The 
sune was manifestly true in regard to slavery. 

(b) Another of the tilings which were tolerated by Moses, 
and for which arrangement was made in his laws, was arbi- 
trary divorce. On this subject the law was positive, but we 
know that it was not regarded as the best arrangement for 
society, or one which God approved per se; and yet the 
whole strength of the argument from the Mosaic institutions 
in favour of slaver^ could he urged in favour of the practice 
of divorce now. The Mosaic arrangement tolerated divorce. 



* See, oa this subject, Micbaelia' Commentaries on the Laws of Moses, 
art xcviil, and SeMen de. Uxore Hebraica. 
Sea MichaellB' Com., art. zcv. zcvL xcvii. 
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it would Gcom, to any extent, md mado the continuahco of 
tho marriagfc iwlation depend wholly on the pleasure of tho 
husband. Deut. xxiv. S, ,.Ecq. It demanded only that tho 
act of divorce should bo deliberate, and should be accompa- 
nied with a • bill,' or urith proper teatimoniala given to tho 
wife that she was at liberty to marry another. Tliia requisi- 
tion would prevent hasty acts, and would tend much to dimi- 
nish the evil. It is evident that Moses found tho practice 
already in existence,* and it is also quite clear that he did 
Slot approve of it, or regard it as an institution tending to tho 
best interests of society. Tho Saviour expresses a distinct 
disapprobation of the practice ; says that it was tolerated 
only *on account of the hardness of the hearts' of the people, 
but that in the beginning it was not so." Matth. xix. 8 ; 
Mark x. 5. The truth was, that Moses found this in existence 
as a prevailing practice ; th^t it had become incorporated with 
the habits of the people; that they regarded the right of 
divorce as essential to the proper authority and hberty of the 
husband ; and that it would have been in vain for hini to have 
attempted to prohibit it entirely. All that could be done, 
therefore, in the case, was to determine by statute in what 
circumstances, and for what causes, it might take place ; to 
prevent, as far as possible, all hasty and arbitrary acts of the 
husband ; to prohibit a reunion with the former husband, if the> 
wife should ma try again, thus securing further deliberation; 
and so to amnge every thing in regard to it, that it should be 
manifest that the spirit of his institutions was against it, even 
while it was tolerated. But assuredly it would be an illegiti- 
rnate method of reasoning to coftciude that hecause Moses 
tolerated polygamy and divorce; because he legislated for 
them, and made airrangements that they might be continued, 
therefore -he approved of them as necessary to the best state 
of society, and meant that it should be inferred that the spirit 
of his institutions was favourable to them. Still less could 



* Sea Michaelis' Commentaries on the Laws of Jvfoseis, art. csis. 
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ll ha infmcd lima lihcy were to bo pcrpctotjtetl in cM etaten 
©f Biwiuty, and nt, qSI pcrioda of (ifio woiid, m desiraWo oxrangc- 
snftnt® fojr the promotion of human luippineso. And yet tlio 
wholo of tho ar^umont in favour of lalavCTy, from the fact dwt 
it wdwi tolcmted in.tho Mosiaic instituti/rms, could be applied to 
polygamy attd divorce. Moses samctioncd iho orae no inoro 
than ho did tho other. Ho mad® no more permanent uirrange" 
menta for . thei one than ho did for tho other. Ho expressed 
flo more approbation of tho ono thicm he did of tho other. Ho 
wove tho ono no moro into hia sysiem than he did the other* 
Ho * legielated' no moro for the one than ho did for tho other. 
Nay, it is manifest that he looked with a less favourdblo eyo 
on slavery than he did on polygamy and divorce. He mado 
an"angement3 by which fslavei y was periodically to ceaee in 
fois commonwualtli, but he, mado no such arrangements , for 
dirorco and pdlygaray. Yet who now will undertake to 
iBaintimi that because these were tolerated, and legislated for« 
in the Mosaic statutes, therefore they are right now» and 
sliodld continue, io prevail for the best interests of society ? 

The argument : on this point from the Mosaic toleration of 
polygamy and divorcet has been placed in so strong a light 
by Dr. Wayiand, that I will copy it 

«*Ca'aihe proposition, ' whatever was sanctioned to the He- 
-brews. 18 sanctioned io all, men at all. times,' be proved from 
revelation ? It seems to me thai/precisely the reverse is tho 
fact, . To arrive at the truth in this case it is only necessary 
ta inqnirei whether therd were any acts sanctioned to the He- 
brews by. Mose^, which are not saiwtioned to all men. 

, " Takeii forJnstaacej the whole Mosaic code of civil law, its 
severe i?aticlttien!s, its very: frequent .capital punishniients, its 
cities of refiige, its jtemite of real estate. , Could any legisla- 
tor at the pjesent. day enact similar laws, and justly plead as 
a sufficiBnt , reason that God ha4 sanctioned, nay enacted, such 
lawS: for ;th0 Jews? Would this be a sufficient reason for 
abolishing the trial by jury in a case of accidei&tal homicide, 
(as .for iostaacQ when the head of an ase slipped from the 
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Hiclvo and virounclScd n mm to ilmib,) mvl exacting t\ml tho 
next fiilan might sloiy an iniiiocent person if he overlook him 
before ho owived at n city of refuge ? I think cvoiy cno 
must inimediatoly pmccivt; ibal this Iawwfi«a humane limita- 
tion to the spirit of Orientol vindiclivcncsJJ, but tliot it would 
bo very wrong lo put it ia practice at the present day. 

" But we arc not left to ouff own reasonings on this Bubjcct. 
We know full well that polygamy and divorce oi^e wrong, 
that they violate the obligations established by God between 
the sexea, and are transgrcssiono of his positive law. Oa 
this subject I presume we can have no diftcrence of opinion^ 
Yet these sins were not forbidden by Moses. Nay more, 
laws were enacted by the Hebrew legislator imi respect to both 
of these practices. When a man was already united to one 
wife, and chose to take another, the manner in which the first 
wife was to be put away was prescribed. The right of the 
first-born was also in such a case defined. When, again, a 
Hebrew wished to divorce a wife, the manner in which this 
should be done was a matter of positive enactment. The 
discussion of our Saviour with the Jews on this subject ia 
given us in Matt. xix. 3 — 9. I will quote the whole passage. 
* The Pharisees also came unto him, tempting him, and say- 
ing unto him, Is it lawful for a man to put away his wife for 
every cause ? And he answered and said unto them, Have 
ye not read that at the beginning, when the Creator made 
man, he formed a male and a female, and said. For this cause 
a man shall leave father and mother and adhere to'his wife, 
and they two shall be one flesh. Wherefore they are ho 
longer two, but one flesh. What therefore Gfod hath con- 
joined, let not man separate. They replied, Why then did 
Moses command to give her a writing of divorcement and 
dismiss her ? He answered, Moses indeed, because of your 
nntracidble disposition, permitted you to divorce your wives, 
but it was not so from the beginning. Therefore I say unto 
you, whosoever divorceth his wife except for whoredom, and 
marrieth another, committeth adultery,' &c. You perceive 
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I havo xm'A tlic ln'amalation of Dr. Campbu)!, who s:icemM to 
Irnvn unilcratood tho iscopo of iho uvgument bctlt^r thou Umj 
aiithoro of our version. 

" Now conccfjiing ihia tlccifjiow of our Lord, eovoral thingjj 
nro to bo retrmrlccd : 

" 1. Our Lord outhoritativcly lays down the law of mar- 
riage, defining it to be an exclusive engagement between two 
jiartico for life. 

♦« 2. He not only docs this, but he declares that this doc- 
- trine was taught from tho creation, quoting Genesis ii. 24, in 
confirmation of his assertion. 

*• 3. Notwithstanding this, Moses had sanctioned divorce ; 
that is, he had not forbidden it, and had enacted laws for tho 
regulation of it. 

'» 4. And moreover, the reason of this is given ; it was be- 
cause of the hardnesfl of their hearts, or their untractable dis- 
position. 

" Here then is an institution sanctioned ; that is, permitted 
and made a subject of legislation, which is wrong in itself, 
and therefore forbidden by our Saviour to them and to aU 
men. Nay, it had been thus sanctioned, although a prior 
revelation had discountenanced it. It is therefore clear, that 
a practice may have been sanctioned to the Hebrews, which 
is not sanctioned to all men at all times ; nay, which before 
and after a particular period waji not sanctioned even to the 
Hebrews themselves. I think, therefore, that the teaching 
of the Scriptures is diametrically at variance with the propo- 
sition oii which the whole argument from the Old Testament 
is founded."* 

Keeping the Mosaic institutions on the eubject of slavery 
in view, I shall proceed now to compare them with those ex- 
isting in our own country. It will be convenient to arrange 
the various topics substantially in the order in which we have 
contemplated them ; and the object will be to show that in all 



" Fuller and Wayland on Slavery, pp. 54 — 57. 
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'Eiysenlilnl fentarcs, the Mrauic nnnngfcmonto in rcgnrd to du- 
vcry difTcted entirely Aoin tho.jc existing in thio l«iri<L Tho 
inferenco which will bo dcriwd from such a comparison will 
be, f lint tho Mosaic inatilutiona cannot bo njferrcd to, to sanction 
nlavcry as it exiato at present. The points to which I refer 
aro the following : — 

(L) Tho arrangements in the two systems respecting 
hard and oppressive usage. We hnvo seen that under tho 
Mosaic institutions, tho rights of the slave were carefully 
guarded on this subject, and that if he were subjected to such 
usage he had a redress by claiming his freedom. Wo have 
seen that there were express statutes requiring that slaves 
should bo treated with humanity and kindness ; that if they 
were maimed by their masters they had a right to liberty ; 
and that there were many solemn injunctions to treat tho 
stranger with kindness, no matter what relation he might 
sustain. 

The question now is, whether there are any such provisions 
in the laws in this land, or whether there is any security that the 
slave will be preserved from hard and oppressive usage ? The 
question is not, whether there may not be masters who treat 
their slaves with kindness, but whether the laws furnish any 
security for the slave on this point? It is not whether a 
master may not abme his power, but it is whether the law 
does not give him such power that the slave has no redress, 
as he had under the Hebrew commonwealth ? If it be so, 
certainly the Mosaic enactments cannot, so far as this point is 
concerned, be adduced in defence of slavery in the United 
States. The following laws of the slave states of this Union 
will show- what is the spirit of servitude here, and will illus- 
trate the striking contrast between slavery here and in the 
Hebrew commonwealth.* 



* For the laws of tha elave states on this subject, I am indebted mainly 
to "A Sketch of the Laws relating to Slavery in the several States of tho 
United States of America. By George M. Stroud." This work was 
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'•Tilte MASTCEn MAY, AT HIIJ EHflCUIVnON, INFLTCT /lUU 
BrECIKO OF PUNHOJINKUT UPON THK FERGON OF IHO BLAVK.'"* 

In particular, («) The murder of a Blave has in general nubjcctcd 
the murderer to a pecuniary lino only. There a timo 
in many, if not in all tho olavc-holding disiricta of our coun- 
try, v;rhon the murder of q slnvo was followed by a pecuniary 
fine only. In ono state, a change of the law in ihh respect 
has been very recent. At the present date, tho wilful, ma- 
licious, deliberate murder of a slave, by whomsoever perpe- 
trated, is declared to bo punishable with death in every state."! 
it should be remembered, however, that there must be fjrcat 
difficulty of convicting a white man, and especially a maatcr, 
of such an oflence. No slave ia allowed to give testimony 
against a white man ;j: and of course, in most cases it would 
be impossible to bring a white murderer of a slave to justice. 
There might be many witnesses of the deed, and yet not one 
of them be allpvired to testify to what he had himself seen. 
It cannot be doubted that not a few slaves have been murdered 
by their masters in this land. Has there ever been a convic- 
tion for such an offence 1 Has a master ever been punished 
capitally for such a crime ? Is he commonly punished at all ? 
Is it a common occurrence to convict any white man for a 
wrong done to a slave, except so far as the slave is regarded 
as the property of another man ? On the practical operation 
of the law of the slave states respecting testimony, and the 



ptjWislied in Philadelphia in 1827. It is now out of print Of tlie qnali- 
ficationa of Judge Stroud for such a work, no one can douM; and tho 
accuracy of the work has never been called in question. The slave laws 
since tho time of the publication of that work have undergone too un- 
important changes to make the quotations now irrelevant to shov7 ths 
general spirit of slavery. 

* Stroud, p. 35. The" capitals are his. 

f Stroud, p. 36. 

t 1 Rev. C. Virg. 422 ; 2 Miss-Lawts, GOO; Mississippi Rev. Code, 372; 
2 Lift and Svn. 1150 ; Maryland Laws, act of 1817, and North Carolina 
and Tennesseo Laws, 1777. 
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di/ficulty of convictimig a wlut«> mm, and the fad. that tho."30 
luwfl place u olave completely at. the disposal of lu's master, 
Judge Stroud well remarks, It [tho law that no slave can bo 
a witncao against a vifhite person] places tho elavc, who is 
seldom within tho view of moro than ono white person at a 
time, entirely at the mercy of this individual, without regard 
to hia fitness for tho exercise of povircr — whether his temper 
he mild and merciful, or fierce and vindictive. A white man 
may, if no other individual be present, torture, maim, and 
even murder his slave, in tho midst of any number of negroes 
and mulattoes. Having absolute dominion over his slave, tho 
master, or his delegate, if disposed to commit illegtil violence 
upon him, may easily remove him to a spot safe from tho 
observation of a competent witness." — p. 6G. {b) llie laws 
of some of the slave states expressly acquit the matirer for 
kilhng his slave, if it be done when inflicting moderate 
CORRECTION. The law of NortJi Carolina, sect. 8, of the act 
of 1798, on this subject, is in the following words : — " Where- 
as by another act of Assembly, passed in the year 1774, the 
killing of a slave, however wanton, cool, and deliberate, is 
only punished in the first instance by imprisonment and pay- 
ing the value thereof to the owner, which distinction of cri- 
minality between the murder of a white person and one who 
is equally a human creature, but merely of a different com- 
•plexion, is disgraceful to humanity, and degrading in the 
highest degree to the laws and principles of a free. Christian, 
and enlightened country : Be it enacted, &c.. That if any 
person shall hereafter be guilty of wilfully or maliciously 
killing a slave, such offender shall, upon the first conviction 
thereof, ba adjudged guilty of murder, and shall suffer the 
same punishm.ent as if he had killed a free man : Provided 
always, this act shall not extend to the person killing a 
slave outlawed by virtue of any act of Assembly of this state, 
or to any slave in the act of resistance to his lawful owner 
or master, or to any slave dying under moderate cor- 
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?m:ctiiok,"* The kngimgo of tho con&titniion of Georgia io 
miarly ilm camo. '* Any person who ohall malicioualy din - 
member or deprive a olavo of lifo, ohnll auftcr mich punish • 
merjt na would bo inflicted in case the liUo oflence had been 
committed on q froo while person, and on tho lilcc proof, ex- 
cept in cnso of insurrection of such slave, and imlvsa svon 

»EATH mWVhD HAPPEN IJY ACCIDENT IN UIVIWO cnjCH SIAVK 

BiODKiiATE C0Rui:cxioN."t (c) If tho life of a slave is so feebly 
protected by law, it is not to be supposed that he would bo 
defended from wrongs done in other respects against his per- 
con. Accordingly we find, that tho slave is, not only neces- 
sarily, from the nature of the case, but by the laws, almoat 
entirely at the disposal of the master. Wrongs done by the 
inaster to the slave are regarded as comparatively trivial 
'■(Tences, and even on the supposition that he could be con- 
vi. icd, the punishment is trifling. The act of South Carolina 
for 1740, says, " In case any person shall wilfully cut cut 
the tongue, put out the eye, or cr?<e% scald, burn, 

or deprive any slave of his hrab, or member, or shall inflict 
any other cruel punishment, other than by whipping or 
beating with a horsewhip or cowokin, switch or small stick, 
Qr by putting irons on, or confining or imprisoning such 
slave, every such person shall, for every such offence, forfeit 
the sum of one hundred pounds, current money."t Here 
v/e may make the following obvious remarks : (1.) The strong 
contrast between this and the Mosaic law: " If any man smite 
the eye of his servant, or the eye of his maid, that h perish, 
. he shall let him go free for his eye's sake„ And if he smite 
out his man-servant's tooth, or his maid-servant's tooth, he 
shall let him go free for his tooth's sake." (2.) The trifling 
penalty which the law imposes— of " one hundred pounds"— 
for wrongs which would render a human being v/retched for 

» Haywood's Manual, 530. See also the Lawo of Tennessee, act of 
October 23, 1799, with a like proviso, 
t Prince's Digest, 559. ^ 3 Brevard's Digest, 241. 
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lifu. (.*).) 'riio pcmJiEsion given to inflict certnin clasBCS of 
wrongs at the plenpiuxs of the master. Thus tho law wt- 
prcGsly nllovvs tho following thingo : (a) mcaldmg and bum- 
wig", provided th(!y bo not " cntei;" (b) whipping or liealing 
with (I horsewhip, cowskin, nivitch, or small stick f (c) put- 
ting OH ironJf and imprisotiTncnt, apparently at plcamue. 
A similar provision is found in the nev/ Civil Code of Ijouisiana : 
" Tho slave is entirely subject to the will of his master, v/ho 
may correct and chastise him, though not with xinmual rigor, 
nor so m to maim or mutilate him, or to expose him to tho 
danger of loss of life, or to cause his death."* Here, then, are 
two limitations only of the power of the master over the slave. 
The first is, that he shall not be at liberty to cause the death 
of the slave ; and the second is, that he shall not punish 
him with " unumal rigor." Respecting this, it would seem 
that the common methods of punishing slaves on neighbouring 
pfantations were to be the standard, and that the master xvaa 
to be the sole judge whether he exceeded that. So in Mis- 
sissippi, while the laws require tho " owners of slaves to treat 
them with humanity, and to abstain from all injuries to them 
extending to life and limbs," they also ordain that "no cruel 
or unusual punishment shall be inflicted on any slave within 
this state. And any master or other person, entitled to tho 
service of any slave, who shall inflict such cruel or unusual 
punisbment, or shall authorize or permit the same to be in- 
flicted, shall, on conviction, be fined according to the magni- 
tude of the ofience, in any sum not exceeding- five hundred 
dollars."t Here we may remark (1.) that it is, from the 
nature of the case, exceedingly difficult to convict a master 
of wrong done to a slave, from the fact above referred to, that 
no slave can be a witness ; and (2.) that the law authorizes 
the infliction of any punishment provided it be not " criic/," 
or " unusual." But what horrid crimes and wrongs may be 
done by a master before he shall reach the point in punish- 



Civil Code of Louisijma, art. 173. j- Rev. Code, 379. 
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mcnt that lie will liimsclf tcgoxA aa " cruel," or boyond that 
winch is "unusual" in slavcholding communities! So in 
Missouri, the law gives the master the power of confining a 
sluve in prison during his own pleasure, evidently for life if 
ho pleases, and that without judge or jury, with none of the 
privileges of habeas corpus ; with no power of escaping. 

If any slave resist his or her master, mistress, overseer, or 
employer, or refuse to obey his or her lawful commands, it 
shall be lawful for such master, &c., to commit such slave to 
the common jail of the county, there to remain at the plea.- 
suiiE of the master, &c. ; and the sheriff shall receive such 
stave, and keep him, &c., in confinement at the expense of 
the person committing him or her."* Here the only security 
for the slave, so far as the law goes, is the expense which the 
mastei: must incur for his maintenance. It may be probable 
that, from the fact that the master, if cru^l and vindictive, 
may gratify his disposition in a manner less expensive, this 
law will not be likely to be abused j yet it is clear that the 
slave is, in this respect, wholly at his disposal. He is to 
judge when the offence demands imprisonment, and if so, 
how long ; and the officer of justice, appointed in a " land 
of freedom" for the execution of the laws, is to receive the 
slave at his hands, and be the executioner of his will, even if 
the imprisonment should continue for life. On these laws 
of the slave states, Judge Stroud well remarks, "Upon a fair 
review, the s-esult is found to be : That the master's power 
to inflict corporeal punishment, to any extent short of life and 
limb, is fully sanctioned by law, in all the slave-holding statc-s ; 
that the master, in at least two states, is expressly protected in 
using the horsewhip and cowskin, as instruments of beating 
his slave ; that he may, with entire impunity, in the same 
states, load his slave with irons, i or subject him to perpetual 
imprisonment whenever he may so choose ; that for cruelly 
scalding, wilfully cutting out the tongue, putting out an eye. 



** 1 Missouri Laws, 309. 
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«rec,,ntHl fornny other dicinembonncnt, if proved, a fmo of ono 
hundred pounda currency only ia incurred in South Carolinii ; 
that though in all the slates tho wilful, deliberate, and mali- 
ciouo murder of tho slave ia now directed to be punished with, 
death, yet as in tho caoc of a white oflc'ndcr, nono except 
whites can give evidence, a conviction can oeldorn, if ever, 
take place." — pp. 43 — 44. Let these laws be compared with 
thoso of Moses already referred to in regard to the treatment 
of slaves, and it will not be difficult to determine whether tho 
Hebrew institutions furnish a sanction for slavery us it exists 
in this land. 

(2.) In illustration of the pame point we may refer to tho 
difference of tho systems respecting the time allov/ed to the 
slave for his own use. In the examination of the Mosaic 
system, we found that Moses secured for the slave by law an 
important portion of his time, either for the acquisition of pro- 
perty, or for intellectual, moral, or religious improvement. 
The slave had every seventh day ; every seventh year ; the 
whole of the days devoted to the national festivals, and thei 
privilege of attending on all the family festivals. According 
to the estimate then made, it was supposed that the Hebrew 
servant would have for his own purposes something like 
tv/cnty-three years out of the fifty, if he served from one ju- 
bilee to another. It is scarcely necessary, however, to remark, 
that in our own country no such arrangements exist, and that 
the laws do not contemplate that any of the time of the slave 
shall be his own. His entire time, as well as his bodily 
vigor and skill, is the property of his master. Thexe is none 
in which he may not, according to the law, be employed in the 
service of his master. So far as the law is concerned, there 
is no day or hour in which he may cultivate a piece of 
ground for himself ; there is none which he might take to 
read— if he can read — or to pray. The master may call him 
from his little patch of ground, from his family, and from his 
" closet" at any hour to labour in his service. The Sabbath 
may be given, and I presume usually is given, to the slave ; 
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hnl it ia not Bccuicd cKpresaly for him by law, except m 
Louiaiana and MiBsissippi, as it was among the Hebrcwa. A 
half day or more in tho week may bo given, nnd wo know 
ihat it to often given, but it is not an arsangemont-^af law ; it 
is wholly nt tho discretion of tho master. It may be a fact 
also that at certain seasons of the year, and on certain plan- 
tations, the tasks may be of such a character that they can bo 
accompliahed, so that a considerable part of iho day may bo 
Becured by the slave for himself, but this its not an arrange- 
ment made fti/ law. It is wholly at the pleasure of the mas- 
ter, and it may be confidently affirmed that there are no laws 
in the slaveholding states of this Union, except in Louisiana 
and Mississippi, which secure to the slave any time whatevef 
for his own service. 

(3.) In like manner, and as a consequence of this, the slave 
is not regarded as one who can have any right to property/^ 
He cannot be the legal owner of a piece of land, of a houscj, 
of a horse, of a cow, or of an article of husbandry. He could 
not be the proprietor of a patent for a valuable invention or 
improvement in machinery or agriculture, though the inven- 
tion were his own. He could not be the legal holder of the 
copyright of a book, if he could write a book. He could 
have no legal right of property in the most valuable mine of 
silver or gold that he might discover. It wouH. all be legally 
the property of his master.t The Roman law said : Servile 
caput nullum Jus habet, ideo nec minui potest.J " In Rome, 
indeed, the slave could, by great diligence and economy, ac- 
quire a scanty property (peculium); but, strictly considered, all 
this, together with the slave himself, belonged to the master, 
and might be retained by him at the period of manumission."§ 
In this country, it is a settled principle that a slave can own 
no property. In examining the Mosaic institution, we found 

* Comp. Ch. h 

^Comp. G. W. Becker, on Roman Slavery, in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
vol. ii. pp. 672, 573. 

^ Digesta, iv. 5, 3 § Becker. 
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thnt tlic scrvnnt might bt-corno possessed of a cpnsiderablo 
niiiount of property which ho could regard as h'la own. Wo 
found that it wn& contemplated that he might bo able to p\ir- 
chuao his owri freedom, by the avails of liis own labour, and 
that if ho could do this at a fair valuation, ho had the right to 
do it. Wo found, also, that when ho was rclcaacd by tho 
expiration of tho term of aervico as fixed by law, provision 
was made that he should bo mado comfortable. We found, 
also, that he might become the heir to his master, and might 
hope to share his property if ho was faithful in his servico. 

Far different from the Hebrew laws are tho legal arrange- 
ments in the United Slates. Hero the slave himself is rc- 
_ garded as property in the most absolute sense, and ol' course 
all that he can earn becomes the property of his master, as 
much as that earned by the horse does. It is not even con- 
ceded that the slave may in any circumstances ever own pro- 
perty. It is expressly prohibited ; and a claim of property on 
his part becomes a crime, and there are express and solemn, 
acts of legislation to deprive him of any little articles of property 
which he may have acquired. The following enactments will 
put this beyond dispute. Thus, in South Carolina : " It shall 
not be lawful for any slave to buy, sell, trade, &c., ' for any 
goods', &c,, \^ithout a license from the owner, &c., nor shall any 
slave be permitted to keep any boat, periauger, or canoe, or 
raise and breed for the benefit of such slave, any hors?s, mares, 
cattle, sheep, or hogs, under pain of forfeiting all the goods, &c., 
and all the boats, periaugers or canoes, horses, mares, cattlcj 
sheep, or hogs. And it shall be lawful for any person what- 
ever, to seize and take away from any such slave, all such 
goods, &c., boats, &c., &c., and to deliver the same into the 
hands of any justice of the peace, nearest to the place where 
the seizure shall be made, and such justice shall take the oath 
of the person making such seizure, concerning the manner 
thereof; and if the said justice shall be satisfied that sucit 
seizure h^ been made according to law, he shall pronounce 
and declare the goods so seized to be forfeited, and order the 
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mm to 1)0 sold at public outcry, one half of tho moneja 
arising from BUch sale to go lo the state, and tho otlier half to 
hm or them that sue for tho same.'** Tho act of the Icgis* 
ktiirti of Georgia ia in nearly tho same words.! And lest 
Jjerchatnco tho benevolence of tho master should sometimca 
perrait the elttve to hire himself to nnother for his own benefit, 
Geoigift haa imposed a penalty of thirty dollars «• for every 
weekly oj^ence on the part of the master, unless the labour bo 
done on his own premises.":}: So in Kentucky, vsrith a slight 
modificatioiti.§ In Virginia, if the mastejf shall permit tho 
slave to hire himself out, it ia made lawful for any person, 
and the duty of the sheriff, to apprehend siich slave, and tho 
master shall be fined not less than ten dollars, and not more 
than twenty.!! So in Missouri. "ff In the year IT^O, North 
Carolina enacted as follows : " All- horses, cattle, hogs, or 
sheep, that one month after passing this act shall belong to 
any filave, or be of any slave's mark, in this state, shall bo 
fieizdd and sold by the county wardens, and by them applied^ 
the one half to the support of the poor of the county, and the 
other half to the informer."** So also substantially in Mary- 
landjtt and Mississippi.^^ In the Civil Code of Louisiana it is 
ordained, *« Ml that a slave possesses belongs to his master ^ 
he possesues nothing of his own^ except his peculium', that 
is to say, the sum of money or movable estate which his 
rhasier chooses he should possessJ''^^ So slaves are declared 
uniformly incapable of inheriting property. Thus in Louisi- 
ana, " Slaves are incapable of inheriting or transmitting pro- 
perty."|ill Slaves cannot dispose of or receive by donation 
inter vivo^ or mortis causa, unless they have been previously 

* James' Digest, 335 b; Act of 1740. f Prince's ffigest, 453. 

^ Prince's Digest, 467. 

§ 3 Lttt. and Swi. Digest, 1 159, 1 160. Ses Mississippi Hev. Code, 375 ; 
Laws of Teimei5se6, Oct 23, 1813, ch. 135; Stroud's Slave Laws, p. 47. 
a 1 Rev. Code, 374, 375. 1 3 Missouri Laws, 743. 

Haywood's Manual, 536. jf April Sessions, 1787, ch. 33. 

U Rev. Code, 374. §| Art, 175. 21 Civil Code, art. 945. 



and exprocaly enfranchised conformubly to law, or unlcfs they 
axo oxprossly enfranchised by the act by which the dorlatioa 
ia inado to them.* The earnings of slavery and the price of 
their service, belong to their owners, ivho huve their action to 
recover the amount from those Avho have employed them»"t 
So in the decisions of the court of South Carolnun, ♦* Slaveo 
cannot tnko properly by descent or purchase nnd in 
North Carolina, " Slaves cannot take by sale, or dovioe, or 
dcsccnt."§ 

These statutes and judicial decisions settle the question in 
regard to the legal right of tho slave to hold anij property 
v/hatever. All belongs to his master. If he earns any thing, 
it belongs to the master. If he is ever hired out, the wages 
belong to his master. If he should make a valuable improver 
ment in the arts, the avails of it would be his master's. If ho 
should write a book, tho copyright would be bis roaster'j:!. 
If he should find a mine of gold, or a purse, or if property 
should be given to him^-it belongs to his master. Of course» 
the question about purchasing his own freedom is in every 
respect at the disposal of his master. He never could, m 
any way^ by gift or earning, become the owner of so much 
property as to be able to purchase his freedom without his 
consent, and if he could, the question whether he could obtaiii 
it. is still lodged solely with his master. As a matter of fact^ 
the slave has not the means of purchasing his freedom. If ho 
has a little piece of ground for his own cultivation, and if he 
is allowed to till it at night or on the Sabbath ; or if, as may 
be sometimes the case, the master may allow him half a day 
in the week to till it for hiniself, the utmost that he can 
usually earn is from twelve to twenty dollars a year ! and 
what hope has a man of being able to purehase-his freedom 
by so small gains as these ? The sum of the matter is this : 



<» Art 1462. f Louisiana Code of Practice, srt, 103. 

^ 4 Deseaasmire's Chancery Reports, 266. 
§ 1 Camsron ami Norwood's Reports, 363. 
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%lw ulavO' himaclf ia hold ac tho property of hi'a mv-.vr,:, r,o 
much m hiB horao io» and to all that ho cnrns hici mnetcr ha.3 
a logal : title, aa much aa ho hm to tho earnings of his horac. 
How different thia from, tho ntild Mosaic statutes I Can it bo 
bejioved that God over meant to eauclion this enormous 
©ystem of wrong ? 

(4.) There is a very material contrast between the Mosaic 
institutions and tho30 in our country in regard to tho relijjioua 
privilogea allowed by law to olaveei. In exanaining the Mo:mic 
institutions in regard to eorvanta, we found (o) that they were 
received into covenant with God, and aa members of tho 
family were recognised aa in that covenant by the customary 
ritea of religion, (6) They were guests at the national and 
family festirab. (c) They were statedly instructed in tho 
duties of morality and religion, (d) They might become 
proselytes and be admitted, to the full privileges of religion, 
(a) In securing to them the Sabbath, and the Sabbatical yeaT*, , 
and the time for attending on the great festivals, there wag 
ample time secured to them by law for the performance of all 
their religious duties. Between these arrangements and 
those existing in our own country, we shall now see there is 
the strongest possible contrast. In illustmtion of this we may 
semaifk, (1.) that the benefits of education are withheld from 
the slave. This is so well known that it is scarcely necessary 
to prove, the existence of the fact. It is proper, however, to 
show that it is not the result of custom, or neglect on the part 
of the master, but that it is an essential part of the system, 
and is ordained by law. This is shown in a law of South 
Carolina, passed in the year 1740, and before quoted, 
(pp. 93, 93,) and in the law of Georgia, there referred to. 
Id Virginia it is ordained, "That all meetings or assem- 
blages of slaves, or free negroes or mulattoss mixing or 
associating with such slaves at any meeting-house, or any 
other place, &c., in the night,' or at any school or schools 
for teaching them reading or writing, either in the day 
or nighti under whatever pretext, shall be deemed and con- 
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Ridcrcd <an milawful msembh/.""* > So in South C0Tolin3i, in 
additiou to the law of 1740, and in order to make the pro- 
hibition more cflectual, tlip law was re-enacted in 1800, with 
p'owcr given to any officer, at plcoaure, to diijperso any ouch 
nsBcmblago. Tho tnagifstratea are "required" to enter into 
such places whcro any " slaves, free negroes, mulattocs, tuid 
mestizoes are met togetlicr for the purpose of mental imtruc- 
tion,'" and to "break the doors if resisted, and to disperse? such 
slaves," *fec. ; and "the officers dispersing such nnlawful 
assemblage mai/ inflict such corporeal pwiiakmcnt, not 
exceeding iwmty lashea, on such slaves, free negroes, <f*c., 

AS THEY MAY JUDGE NECESSARY FOIl DETCKBINO FKOM THE 

MICE UNLAWFUi. ASSEMiiLAOE IN FtrTunE."t Bcsides tlieso 
enactments of law, it should also be said, that the condition 
of the slave is such that he could find little or no time to learn 
to read and write, even if the prohibition were not positive. 
He is doomed to toil. " Hard-worked and scantily fed, his 
bodily energies are exhausted; without an instructor and 
without books, he must of necessity remain for ever ignorant 
of the benefits of an education.''^ (2.) The means for moral 
and religious instruction are not granted to the slave, but, on 
the contrary, the efibrts of the charitable and hiflnane to supply 
these VFants are discountenanced by law. There is no arrange- 
ment made by law by which the slave shall be admitted to the 
privileges of pubUc worship, though in some of the states it is 
enacted that he may receive and profess the Christian religioni 
and may be baptized, and the whole matter of public v/orship 
is left at the discretion of the master. The slave has no 
means of erecting a place of worship, nor could he be the 
owner of the house erected, or of the land on which it stood, 
or even of the most simple communion-service, or of the Bible 
or hymn-book which might be used. He has no means of 
supporting the gospel ; he has no Bible from which to give 



* 1 Rev. Code, 434, 425. 
^ Stroud, p. 90. 
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snstruclion to ^lis children, if ho Ivacl tlie iiWlity. Nay, it so 
Well known that withiii n few ycaro there have been positivo 
prohibitions in many of the slave stntca agaiofjt teaching tlib 
fllavo to read the Eiblo nt nil, and that thin liaa boen made a 
penal offence. If slaves have any roligioua privileges, they 
lire not, in wiost of tho states, secured by lavir, but arc at tho 
discretion of their maatcrg, and in many of iho elatca tho 
dearest and most valuable of all tho righfs and privileges con- 
nected with religion are expressly prohibited to them. A 
reference to a very few of the enactments of tho slave states 
on the subject, will show thn condition of the servant in the 
United States, in regard to tho most valuable privilege of man 
—that of the free worship of God. Tho laws of Mississippi 
indeed ordain, that «' the master or overseer mar/, in writing, 
grant the slave permission to attend a place of religious wor- 
ship at which the minister may be white and regularly or- 
dained or licensed, or at least two discreet and respectable 
white persons, appointed by some regular church or society, 
shall attend."* In Maryland, perraissicfn is given by law 
that the slave may be baptized, with this proviso, that such 
permission shall not be so construed that the slave, in virtue 
(jf his baptism? should be regarded as free. "No negro or 
negroes, by receiving the holy sacrament of baptism, is there- 
by manumitted or Bet free, nor hath any right or title to 
freedom or manumission, more than he or they had before, 
any law, usage, or custom to the contrary notwithstanding."t 
In North Carolina, also, it is expressly enacted that a slave 
may be baptized. " Be it enacted, that it shall be, and it is 
hereby declared lawful, for any negro, or Indian slave, or any 
other slave or slaves whatever, to receive and profess the 
Christian religion, and be thereunto baptized." The 'same 
proviso is added here as in Maryland, that this shall not ba 
construed as implying that the slave is thereby free.J In 



•» Rev. Code, S90. f A«t of 1715, ch. 44, § 23. 
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Louisiana, tho law enacts that, "It shall be the Auty of cvs?ry 
owner to procure for liia sick slaves oU kinds of tcmpoivJ and 
epiritual osaiotance, which their fsituntion may rcqxiirc."''"* 
In Louisiana and Mississippi, the Jaw makes provision that 
the slave shall not bo required to labour on Sunday. Tho 
law in Louifsiana is, If any person ehall, on the Lord's day, 
commonly called Sunday, employ any slave in any work or 
labour, (work of absolute necessity, and tho ordinary occasions 
of tho family excepted,) every person so offending shall forfeit 
and pay the sum of ten shillings for every slave he, she, or 
they shall so cause to work or labour."t So in Mississippi, 
under a penalty of two dollars-l These are all the arrange- 
ments, it is believed, in the slave states, for the religious in- 
struction and privileges of the slaves, made by law. That in 
many, or most of the states, the slaves are permitted to attend 
on public worship, occasionally at least, there can be no doubt; 
and that not a few among them become Christians, it would 
be as improper to doubt. Nor can it be denied that there aro 
not a fcv/ kind and pious masters, who sincerely desire tho 
salvation of their slaves, and who arc willing to grant to them 
all the facilities which the circumstances of the case may 
permit, to secure their salvation. But I speak of the enact- 
mevjts of th<j laws; of the arrangements mode by statute, and 
of the fair opeitition of the laws if they were executed ac- 
cording to the spirit of the enactments. In considering those 
laws, and in estimating the actual privileges of slaves iu re- 
gard to religion, w^ are to bear ia remembrance the following 
things: (L) That in case the provisions of the few laws ia 
favour of the slave are not complied with, the slave has alracsS 
no means of redress ; he cm never prosecute a white man, 
or even bear witness against him. (2.) That power is given 
to magistrates and others to break in upon suspicious assem- 
blages of coloured persons, and in such a way that the slave 



\ Mfxs^'a Digcat, 610. f Pmico's Digest, 465. 
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wouldl^uvfino power of redress if wrong wero done io Inin. 
(3.) Thnl uU tiight-mceUnge ixre prohibited. (4.) That the lav/ 
ordains that the slave fjhall not b(? tauglit to rctid, oSfid of contm 
the oral inrsiruction which h« can receive v»rjll ho of coitnparti- 
tively liulo benefit to him. (5.) That sJavca cnn never have a 
church of their own, or a pastor of thoir own, and can ncvov 
feel that they are in any way a free congregation. (0.) That 
they are a mere appendage, in most circuniS|tance3, to a 
white congregation, with less advantageous eeata and privi- 
leges. (7.) That in most states it is made a penal ofTunco to 
teach them to read tl\o Bible ; and (8.) that in regard to a 
preacher, they are altogether dependent on the will of their 
masters, who haVo the power of 'presentation,'' and 'the 
right of patronage,'' in the most absolute and odious form in 
which it has evet existed'on earth. Let all these things bo 
contrasted with the mild and equal laws of Moses in regard 
to the religious privileges of servants, and it is not difficult to 
answer the question whether his institutions can bo appealed 
to in support of slavery in the United States. 

(5.) Under the Mosaic statutes we found that there v/as no 
provision by which a slave could be sold, or transferred from 
.otto master to another The effect of this, in modifying the 
system of slavery, was also fully considered. It is hardly 
necessary to attempt to prove that in this country directly the 
reverse is true. The slave is regarded as property, so far as 
the right of selling him is concerned, in the same sense that 
a horse or a m-uie is property. He may be sold, transmitted 
by will, or alienated in any way. He may be sold by private 
bai^in^ or at «' public outcry by auction at the pleasure of 
the master^ or by the sheriff when seized for debt in connec- 
tion v/ith horses, sheep, or oxen. He may be sold irrespective 
of the qiJeation to what place he is to be driven, or what kind 
of iaboiat iie is to be -employed in, or what may be the cha- 
racter of his new master. He may be sold irrespective of 
any question v/hether he is a hi'sbandj or father, or brother ; 
or any wishes which he may have remain with those who 
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nve dear to Inn heart. He may bn cold rcgnrdlcsn of hh tcivm 
raul eoba, hs he is about to be ccparatrd from his wifn asud 
children for ever. Indeed, in soijio of tho slavo states, no 
email pert of tho anticipated profits of the syctera result from 
the fact that tho slavo mai/ be sold. Tho only restrictiona 
rnrdo by law on the fact that slaves may bo sold at pleasure, 
ere, (I.) tho ordinances of certain states, as Delaware, Mary- 
land, North and South Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, Georgiu, 
and Louisiana, (and now of Mississippi,) prohib'ting-, in a 
great degree, the farther introduction of slaves and a law 
in Louisiana, by which slaves are deckred to be real estate 
there, and thccfore ranked among immovable properly. 
It is also ordained in Louisiana, ti at " If at a public eole o? 
slaves, there happen to be some who are disabled through old 
age or otherwise, and who have children, such slaves shall 
not be sold but with his or her children whom he or she may 
think proper to go v/ith ;" and also, " Every person is ejc- 
pressly prohibited from selling separately from their mothes^, 
children who shall not have attained the full age of ten years."' 
Of coursey it follows from this, that when children have at- 
tained the age of ten years they may be separated from their 
mothers at the pleasure of their masters. With these excep- 
tions, which do not materially affect the system of slavery, 
slaves may be sold like any other property. In fact, it is well 
known that nothing is more common, and that the buying and 
selling of slaves constitutes a regular species of merchandise 
at the South as much, as the buyhag and selling of woollens, 
cottons, and sillfs ; of horses, sheep, and mules, in any par*, 
of the North. One can scarcely take up a paper printed even 
at the seat of the federal government, without finding nume- 
rous advertisements for the purchase of slaves; and Wash- 
jagton and Alexandria have long been known to be places 
v/here this inhuman traffic is carried on in as regular a busi- 
ness manner &s any mercantile transaction is conducted in any 
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pant of tho lantl. Buch a trafFic could novci- bavo oju'stcd in 
tI>o Ocbrow coraiinonwoalth, Tho whole apiru of iVa laws 
and institutioQis woiild hnvo srovollcd at ii, and n mart for tho 
piwchaso and salo of elavca could not have been tolerntcd in 
any part of Palestine for a single hour. 

(0.) Under the Mosaic institutions wo found an important 
arrangement for tho redemption of tho Bervant, if ho or his 
friends had tho xmixna of doing it, which the master was not 
at liberty to refuse. Tho iaw provided a way by which it 
could be done. If tht> ^servant could himaelf earn enough to 
pay for liis freedom, or if certain of his friends chose to inter- 
pose and purchase bis liberty, the law made it obligatory on 
hia master to release him. Lest, also, thia provision should 
be rendered a nullity by an exorbitant price fixed by tho 
master, the law made an express arrangement that the price 
should be equitable. A just valuation was to be made of the 
servant in proportion to the proximity of the year of jubilee, 
nad the master was bound to accept that as the price of his 
release. 

Nothing like this, however, enters into American laws 
respecting slavery. There is no law compelling or requiring 
a master to sell a slave to himself or to a friend, any more than 
there is requiring him to sell his horse, his ox, or his hound. 
When a husband and father is from any cause made free, 
there is no law by which he can compel his former ihaster t^ 
release his own wife and children at any price, or for any 
consideration whatever. If he proposes to buy them, and the 
master is disposed to- sell them to their own husband and 
father, the. price is entirely at the discretion of the mastei*. 
No matter, also, how cruel may be the treatment of the slave, 
and however much he may desire a different place of resi- 
dence, he has no power to obtain a change of /masters. In 
Egypt and Arabia, if a slave is maltreated, fee may appeal to 
the magistrate, and compel his master to sell him.* But 
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nothing of this '.mlure cxirjts in tho United Blateo. In Ju(1ot> 
wnder the Mosaic laws, na wo Imvc Been, if a mnstcr in any 
way mutilnted a slave ; if ho merely deprived him of one of 
hio tcoth, ho hod a right to libeily. In this country, hoW" 
over, neither by wrongs done to him or hia family, nor by 
purchase by himself or his friends, can the elavo claim his 
freedom). There exists no provision by which, undef any 
circumaiinces, he can claim it as a right guarantied bylaw 
that his master shall set him up to bo sold at 'public out- 
cry,' or in any other way. Should he find a man who 
would bo willing to purchase him at a«y price, however 
osorbitant, there would be no power to compel his master to 
dispose of him. In all the slaveholding states, it is believed, 
there is but a single law in which it is ever made obligatory 
on a master to part with his slave, and that law is of such a 
nature as to be practically void. It is found in the new Civil 
Code of the state of Louisiana. The law is in these words : 
" No master shall be compelled to sell his slave, but in one 
of two cases, to wit: first, where, being only co-proprietor 
of the slave, his co-proprietor demands the sale, in order to 
make partition of the property; second, where the master 
shall be convicted of cruel treatment of the slave, and the 
ju-UQE SHALL DEEiH IT PBOPEB to pronouncc, bcsides the 
penally established for such casest that the slave shall be 
sold at public auction, in order to place him out of the reach 
of the power which the master has abused." — -Art. 192^ 
This law, however, must be in alm9st all cases a practical nul- 
lity, for (1.) it is to be remembered that by a fundamental law 
of slavery, no slave or coloured free person can bear witness 
against a white man ; (2.) it is necessary that the master bo 
♦ convicted' of cruelty— a thing so difficult " that it can hardly 
be ranked among possibilities ;" (3.) it is, after all, optional 
with the judge whether he shall or shall not make the decree 
in favour of the slave. But if in any cases it should/ be carried 
into effect, it furnishes no relief to the system of oppression, for 
(1.) the slave is net to be made free as the servant imder the 
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Jcwiah oystom was, whon oppressed ; (2.) there is in tliia caso 
the same view of degradation and debafiement which prevails 
everywhere in the nosion of slavery — that the skivo may bo 
ffoW—- flold " at auction"— sold an property — sold as cattle nro ; 
mdi (55.) there ia a possibility at leajjt that the condition of 
the slavo would bo in nowise benefited by such a sale. Ho 
would have no security v/hatever that he might not pass into 
the hands of a master quite as cruel as his former owner waa. 

(7.) Slaves in tho United States are to be restored to their 
masters, if they endeavour to escape. Wo found, among tho 
fundamental principles of the Mosaic law, a provision that tho 
slave was never to be restored if he attempted to do this. Ho 
was to find in the land of Judea an asylum. The whole 
power and authority of the commonwealth were pledged for 
his protection. It would never be lawful, even by treaty, to 
make an arrangement by which he could be restored. -No 
judge had the right to return him, and if an attempt was 
made by his former master to rescue him, it was contemplated 
that the whole power of the Hebrew magistracy would bo 
asserted to secure his freedom- A practical invitation, there- 
fore, was given to the oppressed of all lands, to seek the 
enjoyment of freedom within the limits of the Hebrew com- 
monwealth. In examining the Mosaic institutioiis, I showed 
what must have been the practical bearing of this funda- 
mental law in regard to slavery there, and what would be its 
practical operation in our own land. 

■ The law in our country on this subject is positive, and is 
one of the very few provisions for the perpetuity of slavery 
which it was thought important to incorporate into the Con- 
stitution of the United States. It is probably the only thing 
in the federal Constitution which comes in direct and open 
conflict with any law of the Bible, or where a conscientious 
man holding ofBce would have any doubt about his duty in 
obeying the Constitution of his country. Here, however, the 
provision is directly at variance with the law of God, and is 
designed to prevent the very thing which was sought as a 
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good by tho Mosaic legislation — to furnish an inducement to 
the oppressed to secure thciy freedom. Tho provision of tho 
Constitution of the United States on this subject ia in tho fol- 
lowinjf words : " No person held to service or Jubour in ono 
Gtate, under tho laws thereof, escaping into another, ohall, in 
consequence of any law or regulation therein, bo discharged 
from such cervice or labour, but shall be delivered up on 
claim of the party to whom such service or labour may bo 
due." — Art. iv. sect. ii. 8. That slaves are here included, 
there can be no reasonable doubt, and so the article has always 
been understood ; but two things are quite remarkable on tho 
face of the article. One is, that the framers of the Constitu- 
tion carefully, here as elsewhere, avoided the use of the word 
. slave; and tho other is, that they as carefully avoided tho 
recognition of property in the slave. They speak of the indi- 
vidual referred to as a • person,' not as being a chattel or thing; 
« held to service or labour,' not aa property. And they say 
that the ♦ person' so held ' shall be delivered up on claim of 
the party to whom such service or labour may be due,' not 
that the person go held shall be delivered up to him who 
« owns' him, or who claims him as 'property.' 

Upon the authority, however, of this provision of the Con- 
stitution, an act of Congress, has been passed, dated February 
12, 1793, which is the source of bitter anguish to its victims, 
and which, in all its details, is directly in conflict with the 
divine law. The law is in these words : "When a persoa 
held to labour in any of the United Stales, or in either of tho 
territories on the north-west or the south of the river Ohio, 
under the laws thereof, shall escape into any other of the said 
states or territories, the person to whom such labour or service 
may be due, his agent or attorney, is hereby empowered to 
seize or arrest such fugitive from labour, and to take him or 
her before any judge of the circuit or district courts of the 
United States, residing or being within the state, or before 
any magistrate of a county, city, or town corporate, wherein 
such seizure or arrest shall be made ; and upon proof to the 
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natiBfactton of awch judgo or mogiatTatc, cither by aval testi- 
mony or affidavit lalton before and certified by ci magihtrato 
of any bucU state or tenitory, that the person so eeizcd or 
arrested doth, under the laws of the Btato or territory from 
which ho or sho fled, owo service or labour to the person 
claiming hira or her, it eholl bo the duty of ouch judge or 
mngistrato to give a pertificate thereof <o e«ch claincmnt, hia 
agent or attorney, which shall bo sufficient warrant for 
^removing the said fugitive from labour to the state or terri- 
tov3' from which he or she fled."* Under this provision of 
the Constitution, und this iavir of Congress, escape from slavery 
within the limits of the United States, or any. of the territories 
of the United States, is hopeless. The arrangement is de- 
signed to secure this species of 'property,* and to render 
freedom for the slave impossible. It is contemplated ' that 
every magistrate in the-land shall bo ready to lend his support 
to the institution ; shall be an ally of the slaveholder of the 
South in perpetuating the system, and shall give the sanc- 
tion of his name and authority to the enforcement of a law 
which is directly at variance with the law of God. The law 
of God ordains that every man who can secure his freedom 
by escape from bondage,- has a right to it, and should be pro- 
tected in that right 5 the Constitution and laws of the United 
States suppose that he has no such right, and that all the 
authority of the, civil arm is to be employed in rivetting upon 
him again the fetters of bondage. It would be impossible to 
conceive of laws more directly repugnant to each other, than, 
in this case, are the law of God and the law of this Christiau 
land. 

(8.) There is, no provision made in this land for gene" 
pal emancipation. We found, in the examination of the 
Jewish law, that it was a fundamental provision there that 
every Hebrew servant was to be s^ at liberty at the close of 
the sixth year, and that there w^^3 to be a general proclama- 
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t ion of frocdom throughout tho land in tho year of jwbiloo. 
The practical operation. of this, it was shown, v/ould be to 
abolish slavery altogether, for it wfla seen that tho system 
could not bo porpctuated under euch an antingemcnt. 

It is not necessary to attempt to show that there is no such 
general arrangement in this country for freedom. It has 
never been contemplated, for it must bo seen at once that it 
would be tho destruction of the system. Let the Mosaic laws 
bo applied tO slavery in this land, just as they arc found in 
the Pentateuch, and in half a century slavery in the United 
States would be at an end. In order, however, to see more 
clearly that the Mosaic statutes cannot be adduced in support 
of slavery in the United States, it may not be improper to 
refer to a few of the laws directly opposed to those sta- 
tutes, or which are designed to perpetuate slavery, and to 
prevent the possibility of emancipation. In Georgia, the 
attempt to free a slave, by any other mode than by an applica- 
tion to the legislature, is visited with severe penalties, as will 
appear by the following act : " If any person or persons shall, 
after the passing of this act, (ISOl,) set free any slave or 
slaves, in any other manner arid form than tho one prescribed 
herein," (i. e. by special legislative act,) " he shall forfeit for 
every such ofFenCe two hundred dollars, to be recovered by 
action of debt or indictment, the one half to be applied to the 
use of the cdiinty in which the q^cwce may have been com- 
mitted, the other half to the use of the informer, and the said 
slave or slaves so manumitted and set free, shall be still to all 
intents and purposes as much in a state of slavery as before 
they were manumitted and set free by the party or parties so 
offending J*^^ Yet, as if this enactment were not sufficiently 
strong to pisrpetuate slavery, and to prevent the possibility 
of freedoni to the slave, Georgia, by an act of the 3rear 1828, 
added the following statute to her code : " All and every will 
and tesfiunent, deed, whether by way of trust or otherwise, 
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contract, or agrcomcnt, or Btipuhtion, or other inotrumcnt in 
writing or by parol, mado and executed for tlio purpose of 
eficctinp, or endeavouring to effect, the manumission of any 
slave or slaves, either directly, by conferring or attempting to 
confer freedom on such slave or elavea, or indirectly or 
virtually, by allowing and securing, or attempting to allov/ 
and secure to such slave or slaves the right or privilege of 
working for hio, her, or themselves, free frotn the control of 
the master or owner of such slave or slaves, or of enjoying 
the profits of his, her, or their labour and skill, shall be, and 
{he same are hereby declared utterly null and void, and the 
pv<jrson or persons so maldng, &c., any such deed, &c., and 
all and every person or persons concerned in giving or 
attempting to give effect thereto, whether by accepting the 
trast thereby created, or attempted to be created, or in any 
other way or manner whatsoever, shall be severally liable to 
a penally, not exceeding one thousand dollars, to be recovered, 
&c., and each and every slave or slaves in whose behalf such 
will or testament, ^c, shall have been made, shall be liable 
to be arrested by warrant under the hand and seal, of any 
magistrate of this state, and being thereof convicted, shall 
be liable to be sold as a slave or slaves by public outcry J'* 
A similar law exists in North Carolina. By an act of the 
General Assembly of that state, passed in 17TT, it is ordained, 
*' That no negro or mulatto slave shdl hereafter be set free 
except for meritorious services, to be adjudged of and allowed 
by the county court, and license first had and obtained there- 
upon ; and when any slave is or shall be set free by his or her 
master or owner otherwise than is herein directed, it shall 
and may be lawful for any freeholder in this state to appre- 
hend and take up such slave, and deliver him or her to the 
sheriff" of the county, who, upon receiving such slave, shall 
give such freeholder a receipt for the same, and the sheriff* 
shall commit all such slaves to the jail of the county, there to 
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remain until the noxt court to bo held for that county, and tho 
court of tho county shall order such confined slaves to bo cold, 
during the term, to tho highest bidder.'"^ In Mississippi, it 
is enacted tliat tho cmancipntion of a slave must bo by an in- 
f5trument of writing, a last will or deed, under a seal attested 
by at least two credible witnesses, or acknowledged in tho 
court of the county or corporation where tho emancipator .re- 
sides; proof satisfactory to tho General Assembly must bo 
adduced that the slave has done some meritorious act for tho 
benefit of his master, or rendered some distinguished service 
to tho state, all which circumstances are but prerequisites, 
and are of no efficacy until a special act of the Assembly sanc- 
tions the emancipation.t 

It cannot bo denied that there are greater facilities for 
emancipation in Kentucky, Missouri, Maryland, Virginia, and 
Delaware, and perhaps in some of the other slaveholding 
states, but it is not necessary to specify the provisions parti- 
cularly. In Kentucky, it may be done by a proper record in 
the county court of the will of the master or owner to emanci- 
pate his slaves, " saving, however, the rights of creditors."^ 

In reference, however, to the subject of emancipation in the 
United States, as contrasted with the Mosaic provisions, it may 
be remarked in general, (1.) That there is no provision or law 
for a general emancipation of aU 'slaves as there was among 
the Hebrews. (2.) That in some of the states it is entirely 
prohibited to the owner to emancipate his own slaves, and it 
can take place only by a special act of the legislature. 
(3.) That in some of the states it can never occur unless the 
emancipated slave shall be removed from the liiaits of the 
state. (4.) That in all cases where it may be done, it depends 
on the will of the master, and there is no provision of law to 
compel him to do it ; and (5.) That all the considerations of 
interest, and custom, and law, and all the circumstantial pro- 
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CCS3CS of law in order to secure citmncipuiion in any cano — 
the necessity of xvitncssos, nnd in many oases of Icgislativo 
enactments — go to prevent emancipation at nil. To this may 
bo added all the severe enactments in tin slave states aguinal 
foreign interforenco to persuade the rtiasters to cmanciputo 
their slaves ; all the obstructions thrown in the way of making 
an appeal to the masters through the mails ; all the excite- 
ments against those who are suspected of being abolitionists ; 
all the operations of Lynch law j all the public denunciations 
against foreign interference in the case ; all the appointments 
of committees of vigilance, and all the precautions against the 
possible escape of those held as slaves. Ml the arrangements 
of law which are made in the slave states, are designed to per- 
petuate slavery, not to bring it to an end ; all those in the 
Mosaic statutes were intended to modify the system, and ulti- 
mately to abolish it. Under the Mosaic system, slavery 
could be, and would be, by the regular operation of the 
laws, abolished. Here, there is no tendency in the laws to 
its abolition, but under any existing or prospective arrange- 
ment, it would continue for ever. 

I have thus gone over, at considerable length, the laws of 
Moses in regard to servitude, and have placed those laws in 
contrast with those which exist in our own land. On this part of 
my subject, therefore, it only remains to ask, what sanction the 
Mosaic laws give to servitude as it exists in the United States ? 
Scarcely any two systems could possibly be more directly in 
contrast, and how can it then be inferred that the Mosaic en- 
actments are either proofs that Moses regarded slavery as 
desirable in order to promote the best interests of society, or 
that his institutions give a sanction to it as it exists in the 
United States ? The sanction of Moses could be adduced 
only in favour of the system which he established, and not in 
favour of one which has scarcely a feature in common with 
his. The operation of his laws was to modify a system which 
he found in existence, and which could not at once be extir- 
pated ; to soften eiU its hard features ; to bring it as far as 
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posfiiWo into conformity with tho privileges of freedom, nnd 
ns soon at) practicable to abolish it altogether. The ope- 
ration of the system licro ia to rivet the fetters of the bIrvo ; 
to deny to him all the privilegcn and rights of nn intellectual 
and a moral being, and to perpetuate the syetom for ever. Tho 
application of the lavira of Mbscs to this country would malco 
servitude at onco a mild nnd gentle institution, and would 
abolish it wholly in half a century ; tho legular operation of 
tho laws now existing here would perpetuate it for ever. 
Here aro no laws designed to modify and meliorate the sys- 
tem; there are none which contemplate emancipation. Of 
all tho abuses ever applied to the Scriptures, the most intol- | 
erablo and monstrous are those which pervert them to tho 
support of American slavery. Sad is it, that the mild and 
benignant enactments of the Hebrev/ legislator should over 
be appealed to, to sanction the wrongs and outrages of tho 
poor African in "this land of freedom sad, that the ministers 
of religion should ever prostitute their high office to give 
countenance to such a system, by maintaining or even con- 
ceding for a moment that the Mosaic laws sanction the op- 
pressions and wrongs existing in the United States. " / 
tremble" said Jefferaon, '^'■when I remember that God is 
just, for God has no attributes which can take part with us 
in relation to this matter." 

In regard to the laws existing in the United States respect- 
ing slavery, as contrasted with those of the Mosaic institutions, 
there are a few additional remarks which it seems proper to 
make in this place. 

(1.) I have not copied them with any intention of exciting 
odium against slaveholders, or of holding the framers of those 
laws up to reproach. It would have been desirable to have 
avoided all reference to them if possible, and to have suffered 
them to remain scattered as they are through the law books 
of many states, and intermingled with other laws, so that they 
should not be presented under the disadvantage of being 
placed side by side. But it seemed indispensable that in 
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compavhig tiio syetom df 6er*^t«do under tlio Mosaic insti- 
tutions with that in tho United States, with referonco to llw 
question whether tho ono sanctiona the other, to compare tho 
laws in tho two institutiona, I havo endeavoured lOydo juetico 
to the Mosaic institutions in this respect by bringing together 
all tho laws which he enacted, and, though I Ijave not copied 
all tho laws of tho slaveholding states on tho subject, yet it 
seemed to bo hut a mere act of justice that tho principal 
enactments should be referred to. 

(2.) It may bo admitted that these laws in tho Southern 
states are not always enforced, and that in. some respects 
many of them become in fact a dead letter. I am happy in 
tho belief that it is so ; and I admit that it is not a fair way 
of judging of the system to suppose that these laws are 
always rigidly enforced. There is no doubt that in many 
places almost none of them are.* Uniform testimony goes to 
show that in not a few places slaves appear to be contented, 
cheerful, and happy ; that many masters are kind and truly 
pious ; that on many plantations great pains are taken to teach 
the slave to read the Bible, and to instruct him in the princi- 
ples of religion ; that not a few slaves give evidence that they 
are true Christians; and that multitudes of them, in such 
circumstances, may pass their whole lives and never feel the 
weight of the terrific enactments which hang over them, or 
even know of their actual existence. It is not always fair, 
I admit, to judge of the actual condition of a people by what 
we find in a statute book. Laws become obsolete. Customs 
and habits change. The severe enactment dies away without 
a formal repeal. There is no necessity, under the advancing 
state of society, to put it in execution, and it is forgotten. There 
can be no doubt that it would be possible to make quite a formi- 
dable representation of the state of things in England by merely 
copying the ttnrepealed laws in the statute book, and that by 
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Ruclx a procc83 nn idea snight bo conveyed of tho Gtatc of 
fiociely there to which there is nothing corresponding in fact. 
Tho laws have become obsolete, though thoy aro not repealed ; 
nnd a true judgment of tho stato of society there is to bo 
formed, not by an abstract etudy of the law books in a difjlant 
land, but by a close observation of the actual workings of 
society. I have no doubt that injuatico is often done to tho 
gouthern states of this Union by just this process — as beyond 
all question injustice is done by collecting all tho adverlisc- 
ments of runaway slaves ; and oil tho notices of their marks 
and brands ; and all the accounts of isolated acts of cruelty and 
severity ; and all the instances of the whipping, the imprison- 
ment, and tho shooting down of slaves, and by publishing 
them m if that were a fair representation of the ordinary 
operations of "slavery as it is." Every one of those indivi- 
dual instances iiiayTiiave"occ^urred — perhaps hundreds of miles 
apart — but to collect them in a volume does no more justice 
to society there than would be done by collecting all the cases 
of rape, and riot, and burglary, and murder, and arson from 
the records of the courts at the North, and publishing them in 
a volume in order to give to a stranger a just representation 
of society here. I should be sorry, therefore, if by copying 
the laws of the Southern states as contrasted with those of 
Moses, I should do any thing to extend or perpetuate this 
injustice, or lead any to suppose that these laws are always 
executed, or that the state of society is to be inferred from ths 
supposition that they are always executed, and that there is in 
fact nothing at the South of which these laws may not be 
regarded as the fair exponent. 

(3.) It should be said, however, that while those laws exist 
unrepealed, they may be put into execution, and that the slave 
under them is liable to suffer all the oppression and wrong 
which they appear to justify. It is no uncommon thing for a 
man to be made to suffer under the . operation of an obsolete 
Statute of which he had no knowledge, and the remembrance 
of which is revived fox the very purpose of doing him in- 



juslico. Whether ihoso kwa at tho South shnll or shall not 
ho executed in their 8c verity, depends on the state of tho pub- 
lic mind, on thp passion.";! that may prevail in any community, 
and on tho fvill and caprice of particular masters. This is ii 
point over which tho slave has no control, and in which tho 
benevolent who might wish a better state of ihingH, and might 
shudder at tho wrong done, havo no power. Any or all of 
these grievous wrongs may be perpetrated by a cruel muster^ 
and he will bo sustained by the sanction of the laws ; and in 
order to a fair judgment respecting a community, we are to 
take into the acciount not only what ia done, but what may be 
done under the sanction of law. 

(4.) These laws are a fair expression of the nature of tho 
,eyGtem of slavery in its essential character. They are what 
the system has produced. They have grown out of it, as 
being supposed to be necessary to the best Working of the 
system, and to its perpetuity. They are the result of long 
and careful legislation, in a country that boasts of being tho 
most enhghtened in the world. They are in most instances 
the result of experience, and are what has been found by 
experience to be necessary to the perfection of the system. 
They are what the lawgivers at the South have supposed to 
be requisite in order that the institution may be perpetuated 
in this country, and are an exponent of what the master deems 
to be necessary in order that his right to this species of « pro- 
perty' may be best secured. For illustration, it would be 
fair to refer to the laws of Pennsylvania respecting the right 
of the owners of various kinds of property, and the ways by 
which they may secure themselves from wrong, as a proof 
of what has been found necessary in that commonwealth to 
promote in the best manner the security of society. Those 
laws are the results of long experience in the case, just as the 
laws of the South are the results of long experience of the 
best methods, of perpetuating slavery. They may be referred 
to, therefore, as the fair exponent of the nature of the system. 

(5.) Those laws are wecessary to the system. They are 
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iho ohield which protects .it. Thoy could not bo repealed 
■with safely. T,ho eyaiem of slave laws as such coiUd not bo 
nafcly modified. Tho repeal of any of thoao cnactmeiits, \ 
lisush and severo ns they seem to be, would be doing m 
much to endanger tho^ system. To ttbolish them, and to 
introduce the grctii features of iho Mosaic code, would bo 
to peril tho system at once. No esaentinl modification of 
those laws for tho better has been made in all the legislation 
on the subject, and the question is never agitated at the South 
whether the "negro code" could be meliorated consistently 
with , the perpetuity of slavery. No proposition could bo 
entertained suggesting that tho laws should be so modified 
that the slave should be taught to read ; that he should 
be allowed entire freedom to worship God ; that ho should 
be permitted to testify against a white man ; that he should 
be considered as the owner of property; that the marriage 
contract should be inviolate; that he should be allowed to 
control his children, or that, if he escaped, he should not be 
returned by force to his master. Any relaxation of the system 
at all, bordering on such modifications, would be repelled as 
tending to abolition, and the nearer such modifications should 
come to the Mosaic statutes, the more would that danger be 
felt. It is not unfair, therefore, to refer to these laws as illus- 
trating the working of the system of American slavery, or as 
showing WHAT it is. 

(6.) If the system of slavery, as .it exists in this country, is 
right, or if slavery itself is right in any proper sense of the 
term, then these laws growng out of the system, and neces- 
sary to its continuance, are also right. If the master possess 
the right which is claimed over a slave — a right to oblige him 
to labour for his benefit without his consent ; a right to his 
time and to the avails of his labour and skill ; a right to dis- 
pose of that lime and skill, and to sell the slave himself, then 
he *' enjoys also a right to use all the means necessary both to 
enforce it and to render it permanent. He has a right to 
protect himself against everything that would interfere with the 
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exciciso of this right If -tlio intellectual and moral cultiva- 
tion of the mlavc would interfere with tho maoter'a power to 
enforce this right, ho has tho right to arrcist this cultivation at 
any point ho chooses, or to aboh'Bh it altogether. If tho right 
exist, therefore, no exception can bo taken to tho sternest 
laws which have ever been enacted in any of tho Southern 
states, even though they prohibit, under tho eevcrest penal- 
ties, tho education of negroes, and forbid them to naserablo for 
the worship of God, except under tho strictest surveillance."* 
To these views of Dr. Wayland, no exception, it secma to me, 
can be taken, and if thoy are correct, then it is clear that it is 
proper to place the existing laws in the slave states in contrast 
with those of Moses, as illustrating the question whether 
American slavery has the sanction of tho Bible. 



«> Dr. Wayland'o Letters to Dr. Fuller, p. 23. 



CHAPTER VI.' 

Mcbreto ScrviUide in the time of the JProphcls, 

In tho previous chapters, I have gone into an extended 
examination of tho siihject of slavery or servitude as it ex- 
isted among the Hebrew patriarchs, and under tho Mosaic 
arrangements. The general conclusion which has been 
reached in this investigation is, that while slavery existed in 
the patriarchal times, and while the laws of Moses contem- 
plated the possibility of its existence, just as they did of 
polygamy and divorce, yet that, so far as the Mosaic code 
tolerated it, it was comparatively a mild system, and one 
which it was the tendency of his institutions ultimately to 
abolish. He found it in existence, and could abolish it 
only by mild, but determined legislation. He made servi- 
tude under his code a different thing from what it was in 
surrounding nations. He made it a desirable thing for a 
slave elsewhere to place himself under his laws. He pro- 
tected him there, and made it certein that, when once under 
the jurisdiction of his laws, he could never be returned 
again to his former master. He elevated the sl^e to 
many of the rights of a man; regarded him as a man, a 
moral agent, a religious being ; gave him an opportunity 
of acquiring the knowledge of the true religion ; allowed 
him time for the improvement of his mind, and for the acqui- 
sition of property ; fitted him to be a freeman, and made 
arrangements which were incorporated in the very constitu- 
tion of the commonwealth, that at certain periods, not far dis- 
tant from each other, the whole land should be free from, 
every vestige of slavery. The Mosaic institutions were thus 
evidently opposed to the system, and contemplated its ultimate 
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entire abolition, in strong contrast, as wo havo seen, with tlio 
institutions of ouy own country, which contenrplato its un- 
mitigated perpetuity. 

A very important question presents itself in regard to tho 
working o( tho Mosaic 8yetem» and qn this inquiry I now 
enter. Tho inquiry extends from the period of tho closo of 
the Mosaic code, or tho death of Moses, to tho witiding up of 
the Hebrew institutions — tho coming of the Messiah. So far 
as this subject is concerned, this may bo regarded as ono 
period— whether under the judges or the kings ; whether the 
nation was itself free, or whether it was in bondage. Tho 
inquiry is, what was the operation of the Mosaic. laws respect- 
ing servitude? Was it regarded as consistent with tho 
spirit of those laws? Was the Hebrew nation a nation of 
slaveholders ? If slavery existed at any time, what was its 
character? Did the prophets approve and commend it? 
And was it a fact that under the operation of that system, 
the Saviour found slavery prevalent at the time of his ap- 
pearing ? 

There is some difficulty in arriving at exact views on this 
point, arising from the indefinite meaning of the word servant, 
and the words relating to servitude, in the Scriptures. That 
there were servants in the times of the prophets, and through 
the entire jperiod now under consideration, no one can doubt. 
Any one by opening a Hebrew, a Greek, or an English Con- 
cordance, will find that the words "^^^ ebedk—im^s dotdos — ■ 
and servant, occur almost numberless times, though they 
are used in a great variety of senses. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to bear in mind that the use of these words does not 
demonstrate that slavery existed in any proper form. The 
inquiry is not into the use of the word, but into the thing, 
and in order to this it is necessary to keep in constant re- 
membrance what slavery is. The meaning of the word ren- 
dered servant in the Old Testament has been the subject of 
previous examination, (Chapter III.) and the results of this 
esaxmnatioa should be borne in miad in the inquiry on which 
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we now ciitcr. The result of tho examination, in suljstance, 
was, that tho words xiced to denote servitude in tho Scriptures, 
do not necessarily denote slavery in the proper sense of tho 
term, or in tho cenao now under inquiry, and that the mero 
use of thoso Urma deterrainea nothing in tho isaue before us. 
It neither proves that slavery existed then, nor that it is lawful, 
!?ny more than tho word servant in England, or in the states 
north of Mason's and Dixon's line, proves that slavery exista 
there, or is regarded as right. We are to remember what 
constitutes the thing, (See Chap. IL) and to inquire whether 
thero is evidence that that existed, and how it was regarded 
in the period under consideiation. 

If the view which has been taken of the Mosaic law be: 
correct, we shall expect to find in the Hebrew commonwealth, 
that, if slavery existed at all, it was in a mild foim. We 
shall expect to find that the Hebrews did not engage in the 
slave-trade or traffic. We shall expect to find that all cruelty 
was rebuked, and that the slave gradually rose in the public 
estimation, and was elevated nearer to the condition of a free- 
man. We shall expect to find that the institution gradually 
disappeared ; that it was regarded as so contrary to the whole- 
spirit of the Mosaic laws, that it finally ceased to be known in 
the nation. These are the fair and reasonable expectations 
which we should form from the examination of the subject 
which we have gone over ; and if this should be found not 
to be the result, it would do much to make us doubt the cor- 
rectness of the conclusions to which we have come respecting 
the nature of the Mosaic arrangements. The inquiry now is, 
what were the facts in the case as developed in their history ? 
This inquiry will embrace the following points : — ^The treat- 
ment of the native inhabitants of the land of Canaan ; the 
foreign traffic of the nation, and the question whether dealing 
in slaves constituted a part of that traffic ; how it was re- 
garded and treated by the prophets; and whether slavery 
continued to exist among the Hebrew people, or was finally' 
abolished. ^ ' ' 

18 
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I. Tlio inquiry in regaid to tho condition of the native 
inlmbitsmts of tho land of Palestine. I begin with thin, 
because there is aUusion to them in tho sacred writings in 
such a way as to illustrate this subject ; and because, if tho 
Mosaic , instituliona had contemplated slavery as a desirable 
thing, and as a permanent arrangement, nothing would have 
been more natural than that whole people should have been 
reduced to permanent servitude. 

To such a course there were strong inducements. They 
might bo regarded as captives taken in war, and it was the 
ancient law that such captives were regarded as slaves. 
They were an abandoned race — a race devoted to destruc- 
tion. None of them were regarded as the proper objects of 
mercy ; none were to be considered as entitled to any privi- 
leges of citizenship, nor were they to become citizens of the 
Hebrew republic. Ex. xxxiv. 1 1—18 ; Numb, xxxiii. 51- — 
66 ; Deut. vii. 1 — 5. Yet, if their institutions contemplated 
slavery, and it was designed that slavery should enter into 
the permanent arrangements of the commonwealth, what • 
would have been more natural than to have doomed that 
race to servitude ? Where could any class of men have been 
found more fitted for it, or against whose subjugation to hope- 
less bondage fewer objections could have been raised ? In 
the view of the law of God, as promulgated by Moses, they 
had forfeited all claim to life or mercy. They might justly 
be driven from their land, or devoted to destruction. Yet it 
would seem to bs a milder and more compassionate treat- 
ment to make them slaves ; to permit them to live, and to 
give them the opportunity of becoming ultimately incorpo- 
rated among the Hebrew people. This thought would cer- 
tainly occur to the Hebrews themselves, if they had sup- 
posed that slavery was to bo a part of their political arrange- 
ments ; and if God had designed that it should enter into that 
system' permanently, it is inconceivable why he did not at 
onte point them to that people as a race that would supply 
them with all the slaves that they needed. 
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Nothing, moreover, would havo been more niUiiral than 
this courao, if thoy had recalled ono of the ancient predictionfl 
respecting a portion of this people — the malediction of Noah* 
Gen. ix. 25. "Cursed bo Canaan; a servant of servants 
shall he bo unto his brethren." Thia passage, by a singular 
perversencBs of interpretation, and a singular perseverance iiit 
that perverseness notwithstanding the plainest rules of 
exegesis,/ is often employed to justify tho redaction of tho 
%flfrican to slavery, because Ham, tho father of Canaan, 
peopled Africa. Nothing can be clearer, however, than that 
if a Hebrew had ever thought of employing this passage to 
justify slavery, it would not have been applied by him to th& 
Sfricariy but to the Canaanite. It was Canaat? and not Ham 
that was specified ; and whatever there was in the passage, 
whether of prophecy or malediction, that could be interpreted 
in favour of the right of subjecting any one to servitude, a 
Hebrew would have applied it only to the Canaanite. The 
plea would have been plausible, that by an ancient prediction 
it was foretold that the Canaanite should be a slave ; that tho 
curse of the patriarch Noah, specifying Canaan by name, 
Would make such subjection proper; and that it was in 
accordance with this ancient prediction that arrangements 
were now made by which he should be reduced to bondage. 
A far more plausible argument could have been derived from 
this apphcation of the passage in favour of fastening the chains 
of servitude on the Canaanite, than has ever been urged in 
modem times from it in favour of the subjection of the African 
to bondage. 

Yet this application of the prophecy, so far as we know. 
Was never made, nor did these plausible considerations in 
favour of subjecting the inhabitants of Palestine to slavery, 
ever occur to the mind of the Hebrevy conquerors. No 
arrangements were made to kidnap them ; no permission was 
given by Moses or Joshua to the victors to hold those taken in 
arms as slaves ; nor was a slave-mart opened in which the 
captives were exposed to sale. There is not the slightest 
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cviderico that ond of thorn was held as a olavo, ojr waa over 
j3old or offoretl for siilo as, a slave, They wero not even 
nttnchcd as safs or villeins to the soil, nor were tlxey exported 
to bo sold in a foreign market. 

There are two occurrences referred to in their Iiistory 
which arc decisive on this point, and which prove that not 
even the survivors of those tribes were regarded as slaves. 
Tbc first is, the fact that a few of the inhabitants of Canaan^ 
from the fear of death, became, by art and duplicity, voluntary 
servants to the Hebrews, I refer to the case of the Gibeonites. 
Josh. ix. They came to Joshua with the representation that 
they had travelled a great distance, and in such raiment as to 
appear as if they had come from afar. They stated to him 
nnd the eiders, that they had heard of all that had been done 
by the Hebrews in their conquests, and they came to enter 
into a 'league of peace. The artifice succeeded, and the 
Tcquest was granted, and a solemn compact was entered into 
between them and the leaders of the Jewish host. Soon the 
deception was found out, (ver. 16,) and it became a serious 
question what course was to be pursued in regard to them. 
The command to destroy all the inhabitants of the land was 
positive ; the fact of fraud in this case was undoubted ; and 
yet a solemn league had been made with them, and the faith 
of the nation pledged that they should be spared. The matter 
was compromised, and the honour of the nation secured; 
since by the compact they were regarded as * bondmen;' 
(literally * servitude "I3y shall not be cut off from you ;' see 
the margin;) and they were made "hewers of . wood and 
drawers of water" * for the house of God.' They were em- 
ployed in the service of the " congregation and of the altar," 
{yer. 37,) and were continued in this menial occupation. 
Yet there is no evidence that they were reduced to slavery^ 
properly so called. They were not held as property. They 
%vere not bought and sold, nor does it appear that the obliga- 
tion to servitude descended to their children. They were 
Sield in subjection, and were employed to perform the more 
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kboiious dutica connected with tho public services of Iho 
Ganctuary. Undoubtedly they were regtxrdcd as menials, and 
wore probably subjected to much indignity and contempt, but 
tho essential features of slavery were wanting in thoir case, 
Thoy had voluntarily put themselves in this position. They 
obtained what they asked, and though it was a laborious and 
debased condition, yet they preferred it to death. No argu- 
ment can be derived from this in favour of tho supposition 
that the Hebrews designed to perpetuate the institution of 
Slavery. 

The other occurrence referred to in their Iiistory, which 
may illustrate the subject, is one that took place in the tiiv.o 
of Solomon. Upon the remnant of that people in the land, 
who it would seem up to this time had been free, Solomon is 
said to have * levied a tribute of bond-service' in building the 
temple. " And all the people that were left of the Amorites, 
Hittites, Perizzites, Hivites, and Jebusites, which were not 
of the children of Israel, their children that were left after 
them in the land, whom the children of Israel also were not 
able utterly to destroy, upon these did Solomon levy a tribute 
of bond-service unto this day." 1 Kings ix. 20, 21. 

An express distinction was made between them and the chil- 
dren of Israel. ** But of the children of Israel did Solomon 
make no bondmen, (^3^,) but they were men of war, and his 
servants," (that is, in a higher sense than the others,) "and 
his princes, and his captains, and rulers of his chariots, and 
his horsemen."— -Ver. 22. Yet there is no evidence that the 
descendants of the Amorites, &c., were regarded as slaves. 
They were pressed into a temporary service for the purpose 
of procuring the materials of building the temple, and were 
doubtless dismissed as soon, as the temple was completed. 
There is no evidence that they were held as property, or that 
they were in any case sold, or that they were held in perpetual 
servitude of any kind. The phrase « unto this day," ver 21, 
proves only that they were held until that part of the book of 
Kings was composed. 
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• Two romaTli3j bowovcr, may bo mtxdo in view of thia Imm* 
Gction. First, that until this time they wcro not regarded 
as slaves, or oa servants of any kind. The ' bond-sorvico' was 
then laid npon them. They were before freemen, and were 
now pressed into tho service for a temporary purpose. 
Second, slavery was not common at that time, or at least 
Solomon had not slaves of his own. If that had been tho 
case, we should have heard something of it on an occasion 
like this, and his slaves would have been required to perform 
this laborious service. The fact that Soloipon was obliged to 
lay this burden on a people heretofore free, demonstrates that 
there was no large- body of slaves under his control, to whorai 
the work could be intrusted. 

11. There was no foreign traffic in slaves. The proof of 
this is as complete as it can be wh'ire there is no express de* 
claration, and the fact is of great importance, for if there were 
provisions made for the periodical emancipation of all who 
were held in servitude, then it is clear that the system could 
be perpetuated only by an active foreign traffic. It is needless 
to say that, though chiefly an agricultural people,* the 
Hebrews, especially in the time of Solomon, had considerable 
foreign trade. Palestine was favourably situated for commerce, 
and particularly for a commerce in slaves. It was adjacent 
to the Mediterranean, and the rich productions of India, in all 
ages the most desirable objects of commerce, almost of neces- 
sity passed through some part of it. It vsras undoubtedly to 
facilitate or secure this trade, that Solomon built Tadmor or 
Palmyra, and it was this which, in subsequent times, made 
Tyre, and Petra, and Alexandria, and Venice what they were, 
^olomon also had the advantage of . a port at Ezion-Geber, on 
the Red Sea, and secured also from that direction the rich 
productions of India and Africa. The vicinity of Egypt to 
Palestine, and the intercourse which Solomon had with that 



' See Michaelis' Com. on the Laws of Moses, art. xsxis. 
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country, mado it easy, if ho had cho;;cB to do it, to import 
blavca from northern Africa. An activo commcrco in clavcrj 
hns, in nearly all agea, been curried on tlirongh Egypt ; and 
•the different parts of Turkey, at the present day, are supph'ed 
with those which are procured in the interior of Africa, and 
conveyed through Nubia and Egypt. An extensive ylavc- 
mart is established at Shendy, in Nubia, and the slave traffic 
is among the most profitable that now passes through Egypt. 
The number of slaves sold annually in the slave market at 
Shendy is about five thousand, a largo part of whom go to 
Egypt, and 'thence to various parts of Turkey.* It may ba 
tidded here, that slavery has always prevailed in Egypt, and 
in the adjacent countries. *' According to the most moderate 
calculation," says Burckhardt, " the number of slaves actually 
in Egypt is forty thousand. There is hardly a village in 
which several of them are not found, and every person of pro- 
perty keeps at least one. All the Bedouin tribes also, who 
surround these countries, are well stocked with slaves." — 
p. 307. It would not be possible to refer to a period in the 
history of Egypt in which slavery did not exist, and in which 
the traffic in slaves did not constitute an important part of the 
commerce with other countries. There was every temptation, 
therefore, if the Hebrews engaged in commerce at all, to make 
this a part of the traffic, and there is a moral certainly, if 
slavery was regarded as in accordance ^ith. the spirit of the 
Mosaic institutions, that this species of trade would have ex- 
tensively prevailed. 

Yet, in every allusion to the commerce which was carried 
on with other nations, there is not a single instance where the 
traffic in slaves is mentioned. There happens to be quite an 
extended specification of the articles of trade — a specification 
which would be sufficient for a custom-house officer in ascer- 
.taining the amount and value of imports— and yet there is no 
case in which a slave constituted an item in the imports. 

* See this traffic fully described in Burckhardt's Travcia in Nubh, 
^p. 290—308. 
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Thua WO have an enumeration in 1 ICing'3 x. 22, df tho articles 
which wore i(ic»pQxted in tho "navy of Thavshish-" "Fov 
tho king , had at eca a. navy of Thavshish with tho navy of 
Hirara i onco in three years came tho navy of Tharshish, 
bringing gold and silver, ivory, and apea, and peacocks." 
Comp. {JChron. ix. 21. So also Solomon had a seaport at 
EKion-Qeber, *' on the shore of the Red Sea, in the land of 
, Edom," (1 Kings ix. 26,) from whence tho traffic %vith Ophir 
\vas carried on, but there is no intimation that any of those 
vessels werb employed in tho s'avo trade. If the traffic in 
slaves constituted any part of this commerce, it is incredible 
that " apes and peacocks" should have been specified, and no 
allusion to what must have been a much more important 
branch of commerce. 

The considerations here suggested receive confirmation, if 
we advert to two circumstances mentioned in regard to the 
commerce of Tyre. The one is, that a part of the commer- 
cial operations of the Tyrians consisted in slaves. Thus it 
is said, (Ezek. xxvii. 13,) " Javan, Tubai, and Mesech, they 
were thy merchants ; they traded the persons of men and 
vessels of brass in thy market." Comp. Rev. xviii. 13. The 
other circumstance is, that in the mention of the trade which 
the Hebrews carried on with Tyre, there is no allusion to any 
such traffic, and the enumeration of other things as the arti- 
cles in which they traded, precludes the supposition that they 
dealt in either the purchase or sale of slaves. " Judah, and 
the land of Israel, they were thy merchants : they traded in 
thy market wheat of Minnith, and Pannag, and honey, and 
oil, and balm."— ver. 17. These circumstances make it mo- 
rally certain that in the transactions with Tyre, and in the 
foreign commerce carried on from Ezion-Geber, no part of the 
merchandise consisted of slaves. I do not find in the whole 
history of the Hebrew people under the Mosaic institutions, 
a hint that they were ever engaged in this species of com- 
merce. There is no enumeration of slaves among the articles 
of importation ; there is no allusion to them in the account 
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of tbo arrival of caravans or of foreigner;? who camo to Pa- 
lostino; there is no recorded instance of any pubUc sale of 
slaves; there was no public rnart where they were eold; 
there are no merchants menticRCd who devoted tlieir iiv^s tc 
the businesa. 

Now if slavery existed in Palestine to any considerable 
degree, it muat have been kept up by the foreign traflic, and 
if that had existed, it is incredible that in the long time in 
which they existed aa a separate people, no allusion is ever 
made to it. It would be impossible to give a correct history 
of the United States, without some allusion to the slave trade; 
and the records in regard to the importation of slaves are so 
deeply engraven in all our annals, that no lapse of time can 
ever obliterate them. If the traflic existed in Palestine in 
any manner at all corresponding to what exists in our own 
country, how can it be accounted for that in all their history 
ihere was not the slightest allusion to it ? 

III. The prophets felt themselves at liberty to anirhadvert 
;Upon the injustice of slavery, and to denounce it as entirely 
inconsistent with the Mosaic institutions. If this was the 
case, it will follow that, though slavery may have prevailed to 
some extent, yet it was understood that the spirit of the Mo- 
saic institutions was opposed to it, and that they were in- 
tended to abolish it. For the prophets surely would not have 
^ denounced, as wrong, a system which the constitution of their 
own country was designed to perpetuate, and which the law 
of their God intended to sanction. 

In regard to the fact that the prophets felt at liberty to de- 
nounce all slavery as wholly inconsistent with the Mosaic 
institutions, I will refer to two classes of passages of Scripture, 
which will make the matter entirely clear. Before I do this, 
it may be observed, however, that the allusions m the writings 
of the prophets are -so infrequeht as to lead us to suppose 
that slavery in Palestine did not extensively prevail; but 
ihat when they do allude to it, it is in such a way as to leave 
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BO doubt 08 to tho viewfj which thoy cntcrlaLincd on thd 
subject. 

(A) Tho first class of pufisages of Scripture roktes to tho 
views which wore entertained about tho propriety of oubject- 
ing their own countrymen to slavery ; or tho question whether 
it waiij proper for the Hebrews to make slaves of their brethren. 
Two events which happened in their history gave occasion to 
(the prophets to express their views on this point, and they did 
not hesitate to avail themselves of the opportunity. The first 
occurred during the reign of Ahaz, and is so important on 
the point that I wiU copy the account at length. 2 Chron. 
xxviii. 8 — 15: "And the children of Israel carried away 
captive of their brethren two hundred thousand, women, sons, 
and daughters, and took also avray much spoil from them, 
and brought the spoil to Samaria. But a prophet of the Lord 
was there, whose name was Oded ; and he went out before the 
host that came to Samaria, and said unto them. Behold, be- 
cause the Lord God of your fathers was wroth with Judah, 
he hath delivered them into your hand, and ye have slain 
them in a rage that reacheth up unto heaven. And now y6 
purpose to keep under the children of Judah and Jerusalem 
for bondmen and bondwomen unto you ; but are there not 
with you, even with you, sins against the Lord your God 1 
Now hear me, therefore, and deliver the captives again, which 
ye have taken captive of your brethren ; for the fierce wrath 
of God is upon you. Then certain of the heads of the chil- 
dren of Ephraim, Azariah the son of Johanan, Berechiah the 
son of Meshillemoth, and Jehizkiah the son of Shallum, and 
Amasa the son of Hadlai, stood up against them that came from 
the war, and said unto them, ye shall not bring in the captives 
hither ; for whereas we have offended against the Lord already, 
ye intend to add more to our sins, and to our trespass ; for our 
trespass is great, and there is fierce wrath against Israel. So 
the armed men left the captives and the spoil before the 
princes and all the congregation. And the men which were 
expressed by name rose up, and took the captives, and v/ith 
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tho spoil clothed nil that wero nalccd among them, and ar- 
rayed thfim, and shod them, and gave thorn to cat and to drink, 
nnd anointed them, and carried all the foehlo of them upon 
ttsses, and brought them to Jericho, the city of palm trees, to 
their brethren : then they returned to Snmaria." This was 
a case which settled one important question in regard to Ber- 
vitude. It was, that it was not in accordance with the spirit 
of the Mosaic institutions, that any portion of the Hebrew 
people should make slaves of their brethren who might bo 
taken in war. The general law in ancient times was, that 
captives taken in war wero the slaves of the victor, and 
might be disposed of in any way to their advantage. This 
principle prevailed all over the heathen world, and was re- 
garded as an indisputable maxim.* Nothing was more natu* 
ral than tha,t it should be applied among the Hebrews, when 
they were separated into different kingdoms, and made war 
on each other ; and, in the instance before us, the attempt v/as 
made to carry out the principle in regard to their cajptive 
brethren. The decisive rebuke of a prophet; the ready 
acquiescence of the leaders in his views, and their care in 
restoring the captives, all show how obviously this was a 
violation of the spirit of the Mosaic institutions, and have settled 
what was the spirit of those institutions, against slavery. 
One such instance would for ever determine the question 
whether it was proper to enslave their brethren who were 
taken captive in war, and we do not hear that the attempt was 
ever repeated. 

A case of a similar kind, so far as the servitude of Hebrews 
to other Hebrews was concerned, though not similar as to the 
question whether it could be done by reducing captives taken 
in war to slavery— if/iaf question being regarded as settled— 
but which equally went to establish the point that it was 
regarded as inconsistent with the spirit of the Mosaic insti- 
tutions for the Hebrews to subject their brethren to servitude, 



* See Grotius do Jurs Belli ac Pacis, lib. iii. cap. vii. 
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occulrrcd m l\iQ time of Jexomiau. T}>h icmarkablo traiisaci 
tion 13 recorded in Jcr. ixxiv. 8— »20. Its importance in rofer-. 
cnce to tho point before tis, will make it proper to dwell upon it; 
< «*Thiyi is the word that camo unto Jeremiah from tho Lord, 
after that tbb king Zedekiah had made a covenant with all 
the people which were at JerusojiGm, to proclaim liberty unto 
them ; that every man (should let his man-servant, and every 
man hJsi maid-servant, being an' Hebrew or an Hebrewesa, go 
free ; that none should serve himaelf of them, to wit, of a Jew 
hia brother. Now v/hen all the princes, and all the people, 
which had entered into tho covenant, heard that every ono 
should let his man-servant, and every one his maid-servant, 
go. free, that none should eerve theinselves of them any more, 
then they obeyed, and let them go. But afterward they 
turned, and caused the servants and the handmaids* whom 
they had let go free, to return, and brought them into subjec- 
tion for servants and for handmaids. 

"Therefore the word of the Lord came to Jeremiah from 
thte Lord, saying. Thus saith the Lord, the God of Israel; I 
made a coveiiant with your fathers in the day that I brought 
them forth out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bond- 
men, saying, At the end of seven" years let ye go every man 
his brother an Hebrew, which hath been sold unto thee ; and 
when he hath served thee six years, thou shait let him go 
free from thee: but your fathers hearkened not unto me, 
neither inclined their ear. And y^e were now turned, and 
had done right in my sight, in proclaiming liberty every 
man to his neighbour; and ye had made a covenant before 
me in the house which is called by my name : but ye turned 
and polluted my name, and caused every man his servant, 
and every man his handmaid, whom he had set at liberty at 
their pleasure, to return, and brought them into subjection, to 
be unto you for servants and for handmaids. Therefore thus 
saith the Lord : Ye have not hearkened unto me, in proclaim- 
ing liberty, every one to his brother, and every man to his 
neighbour.; behold, I proclaim a liberty for you, saith the 
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Lord, to tho sword, to the pestilence, and to the famine ; and 
I will make you to be removed into all tbc kingdoms of tho 
earth. And I will give tho men that have transgressed my 
covenant, which have not performed tho words of the cove- 
nant which they had made before me, when they cut the calf 
in twain, and passed between tho parts thereof, the princes of 
Judah, and the princes of Jerusalem, the cunucha, and tho 
priests, and all the people of the land, Vvhich passed between 
the parts of the calf ; I will even give them into tho hand of 
of their enemies, and mto the hand of them that seek their 
life ; and their dead bodies shall be for meat unto the fowls 
of the heaven, and to the beasts of the earth." 

In regard to this transaction, the following points are clear 
from the narrative. (1.) That at that time there were many 
of the Hebrews who had, for some cause, been reduced to 
servitude by their brethren. The reasons why this had been 
done are unknown, but it is probable that it had been in the 
mannfer contemplated in the laws of Moses when literally 
understood. It may be presumed that poverty was the 
principal cause, and in the transaction there is no intimation 
that it had occurred from any other. It may have been pos- 
sible that there was then an unusual degree of oppression 
of this kind, but it does not appear that it was for any 
causes different from those which the literal interpretation 
of the Mosaic laws seemed to contemplate. The number of 
those who were thus subjected to servitude is not men- 
tioned, but it would seem that it was so great as to demand 
the interposition of the prophet. (2.) A reformation from 
this evil was, from some cause now unknown, efiected. 
Whether it was originated by the reigning king Zedekiah, 
as a civil arrangement, or by the influence of Jeremiah, as 
a religious movement, it is impossible to determine;, but 
it is certain that a universal emancipation of all the He- 
brews who were held in servitude was agreed upon, and 
was actually carried into effect. It was evidently under 
the patronage of the king, and he gave his sanction to it, 
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though U may have had its origin among Iho rcligiowa 
part of the nation, or have been urged by tho prophets; 
*« This 18 the word that came unto Jeremiah from tho Lord* 
after that tho king Zedckiah had made a covenant with all 
tho people which were at Joruealem, to proclaiili liberty unto 
them; that eveiy man should let his man-servant, and every 
man his mnid-servant, being an Hebrew or an Hebrcwess, go 
fioee ; that none should serve himself of them, to wit, of a 
Jew his brother. Now when all tho princes, and all the 
people which had entered into the covenant, heard that 
every one should let his man-servant, and every one his 
maid-servant go free, that none should serve themselves of 
them at^ more, then they obeyed, and let them go." — ver. 
8^"-10. It may be presumed that such an emancipation was 
not effected without difficulty, and without reluctance on the 
part of those who claimed their brethren as bound to servi- 
tude. We know that men are not usually disposed to emanci- 
pate those who are held in bondage, and the subsequent 
transactions in regard to those here referred to, show that 
they hrid not been restored to freedom without an efibrt. 
Still, it was remarkable, as an instance of voluntary/ emanci- 
pation — ^for it was not the result of an absolute command on 
the part of the sovereign, but of a covenant or compact-— 
*' Zedekiah made a covenant with all the people." It is one 
of the earliest instances on record of the voluntary emanci- 
pation of large numbers held in bondage, and shows that it 
may be possible to induce a people to act from such a sense 
of justice as to release those whom they hold as slaves. For 
any thing that appears, it would have been as difficult to 
bring aboiit such an emancipation among the Hebrews by 
their own consent, as it would now^be in Maryland or Vir- 
ginia. (3.) After they had been emancipated, an attempt was 
made to reduce them again to bondage, in spite of the solemn 
covenant by which they had been set at liberty. " But after- 
wards they turned, and caused the servants and the hand- 
Boaidens v/hom they had let go free, to return, and brought 
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tlicm into mibjc?ction for Bcrvanta and for , handraaido.^? 
— ver. 11. This ia a manifeislation of tho genuine Bpirit of 
(jlavery, and showjj how strong is tho tendency in human 
nature to rejapso into it again, even when convinced that it i« 
v/rong-. So powerful is tho spirit of avarice in men ; m com- 
mon tho indisposition to labour ; so constantly operating tho 
desiro to live by tho avails of tiie labour of othera; and so 
much of ease, and comfort, and luxury, is supposed to be con* 
nected with slavery, that there is scarcely any form of wrongs 
which men art more reluctant to relinquish, or to which they 
more readily return. (4.) In this slate of things, the prophet 
in a most severe manner rebuked those who attenipted to 
subject their brethren again to servitude, and denounced on 
them tho severest judgments of heaven. He reim'nded thenx 
of the solemn covenant into which God entered with their 
fathers, when he released them from Egyptian bondage ; of 
tho absolute conmiand that no Hebrew should on any consi- 
deration be made to serve more than six years ; and says that 
for the crime of subjecting their brethren again to servitude 
after they had been released from bondage, God would sub- 
ject them "to the sword, to the pestilence, and to the famine," 
and would cause them t6 be removed " into all the kingdoms 
of the eanh."— ver.. 17. Nothing could have shown more 
decidedly liie abhorrence with which the whole transaction 
was vieweo, or the fact that subjecting their brethren to servi- 
tude was entirely incompatible with the whole spirit of the 
Hebrew institutions, if the permanent existence of slavery 
had been contemplated as in accordance with the spirit of the 
Mosaic institutions, no effort would have been made to secure 
their release, nor would the conduct of those who endea- 
voured to fasten the bonds on tiieir brethren after »hey had 
been oace 'broken off, have been met wiih so fearful a 
rebuke. 

The two cases now referred to, show, tliat though accord- 
ing to the exact letter of the Mosaic statutes it was lawful, in 
certain cases, to hold their brethren in servitude, yet that i% 
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confrayy to tlio. spirit of those institutions tlmt it should 
bo perpetuated; that their brethren were not to bo mado 
fitlnvcs dn tho way which was then invariably regarded aa 
proper? and that any attempt to forgo tho chains of slavery 
on them; permanently must meet with the decided rebuke of 
Hoaven. They show that the entire oubject was observed 
with an eye of vigilance by the prophets whom God raised 
up, and that tho whole spirit of the Mosaic institutions tended 
to introduce a period when no Hebrew should be the servant 
of hia brother. - 

(B) A second class of texts of Scripture will show us that 
the prophets felt themselves at liberty to uttej the language 
of rebuke so decisively on the whole subject of slavery, as to 
prove that in any and every form it was contrary to the spirit 
of the Mosaic laws, and was never designed to be a. perma- 
nent institution. If we find a prophet of God, in a single 
instance, condemning the existence of slavery ; demanding that 
those held in bondage should be emancipated as an acceptable 
service to God ; and denouncing the whole system as oppres- 
sive, we may make use of this fact to prove that the Mosaic 
laws were not favourable to it, and never intended that it 
should be permanent; We find, in fact, just such an in- 
stance -in the book of Isaiah, ch. Iviii. 6 : " Is not this the 
fast that I have chosen ? to loose the bands of wickedness, to 
undo the heavy burdens, to le( the oppressed go free, and that 
ye break every yoke 1" The question now is, to whom would 
this be understood as referring? Who would come under 
the description of the oppressed? Who would have obtained 
release by 'breaking every yoke?' Would a compliance 
with the demimji of the prophet have been consistent with 
the continuance of slavery ? If the command of the prophet 
had been obeyed in its true spirit, would there still have 
remained large bodies of men in the land held as property, 
and subjected to the evils of servitude ? Those who suppose 
that slavery was contemplated by Moses as a penn;inent 
institutions and that it was regarded by the prophets as an 
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institution with which they were not to inttrmcddlc becaWsd 
it waa cstabliBhed by kw, nxust necessarily believe that all 
that the prophet contemplated hero could have been complied 
with, oven if tho Hebrowa should have continued to ba 
ov/nors of eiavcs to any extent. It become^ important, theni 
to ascertain the real idea which was in the mind of the 
prophet. 

(1.) It is clear that tho evil which ho desired should 
be removed, ho considered to be a moral evil, or sin. Tho 
appropriate fast was to " loose the bands of wicfcednesa to 
cease to do wrong. The eye was fixed on some prevxiiling 
form of iniquity which made it proper that there should be 
fasting on account of it, and which should be removed in 
order that the act of fasting might be acceptable to God. 

(3.) The things which they were to do in jelation to the 
various forms of evil, in order that their fasting might be ac- 
ceptable, are distinctly specified, and are such as to lead to 
the belief that slavery Was referred to, and such that il would 
be understood that the prophet meant that it should at once 
cease. That the expressions used by the prophet would include 
slavery, if it existed then, will be apparent by a brief exami- 
nation of the language employed by him. 

(a) The first thing specified is, that they should " loose the 
bands of wickedness." The idea clearly is, that they were 
to dissolve every tie which unjustly bound their fellow-men. 
If they were exercising any cruel authority over others ; if 
they had bound them in any vray to any service or obligation 
contrary to the law of God, and the demands of justice, they 
were to release them. This might refer to their holding 
others to contracts fraudulently made; or to their holding 
others to strict payment who were unable to meet their obli- 
gations ; or to their subjecting others to more rigid servitude 
than was allowed by the laws of Moses ; but it would not 
require a very ardent imagination for any one to see that if 
he held others as slaves at all, this came fairly under the 
description of the prophet. A man with a tender conscience, 
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fiTlio. hfcld slaves, would at least have nuapected tlint thia 
part of the description, might have been iotcnded to includo 
hinftself. 

(6) The cecoTid thing; specified is, that they should " undo 
the heavy burdens"—- literally, * to shake ofT the bands of the 
yoke;' that 13, the yoke of captives, of the oppressed, &c. 
The same word is used to denote burden (pain) which in the 
(subsequent member is rendered yoke $ and the verb which is 
rendered " undo" inn, from "tid, is elsewhere employed to de- 
note emancipation from servitude. See Psalm cv. 20, The 
idea here is, that the yoke was attached to the necks of animals 
by cdirds or bands,* and that those cords or bands were to bo 
60 loosened that the one which bore the yoke should be free. 
The .yoke in the Scriptures is commonly employed as the 
emblem of oppression, or of compulsory toil or servitude, and 
is undoubtedly so used here. The whole phrase here used 
denotes the release of captives or slaves, and would, to one 
accustomed to Scripture language, be so understood here. 
Thus in Psalm cv. 17—20: 

He sent a man before them even Joseph, 

Who was Gold for a servant; 

Whose feet they hurt with fetters : 

He was laid in iron ; 

Until the time that his word came, 

The word of the Lord trie<l him. 

The king sent and loosed him — ?rn'n"'1, 

Even the ruler of the people, and let him go free. 

So in Psalm cxlvi. 7 : " The Lord looseth the prisoners," 
where the same Hebrew word occurs. 

(c) The third thing specified is, that they were to " let the 
oppressed go free." This language is still more emphatic and 
unatnbiguous than thai before employed. The word rendered 
" oppressed" (marg. broken), is from, yifl ratzdtz to breakf to 
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break down ; to treat with violence, to oppresa. It niay np- 
ply to thoso who arc treated with violence in any way, or who 
nro broken down with hard usage. It may refer, therefore, 
to slaves, who nro crushed with bondage or toil ; to inferiors, 
who arc crashed by the exuctiono of those above them ; or to 
the subjects of a tyrant, groaning under his yoke. If slavery 
existed at the time when this word was used in the form in 
which it is usually found, it would be understood as including 
that; at least it would be so understood by the slaves themselves ; 
for if any system properly deserves to be called opprtasion, 
it is slavery. This interpretation is confirmed by tho use of 
the word rendered free. This word ''K>fln hhdphahi, evident- 
ly refei-s to the act of freeing a slave. The person who had 
been once a slave, and who had obtained his freedom, was 
denominated ""K/an }ihdph3lii.* The word occurs, and is so 
used, in the following places : Ex. xxi. 2, " And the seventh 
[year] he shall go out free ver. 5, " I will not go out free 
xxvi. 37, "He shall let him go /ree;" Deut. xv. 12, "Thou 
shall let him go free ver. 13, " When thou sendest him c ;it 
frees" ver. 18, " When tfiou sendest him away freef Job 
iii. 19, " The servant is free from his master that is, in the 
grave, where there is universal emancipation. So in the places 
above referred to, respecting the freedom of the Hebrews who 
had been held as slaves, (Jer. xxxiv. 9, 10, 11, 14, 16,) the 
same Hebrew word is used. It occurs in no other places ex- 
cept the following: 1 Sam. xvii. 25, "And make his father's 
house free in Israel," referring to the favoux that was pro- 
mised to one that should slay Goliath of Gath. Job xxxix. 5^ 
" Who hath sent out the wild ass free ?" Ps. Ixxxviii. 5. 
(6.) "/Vee among the dead." The word is one that v/ould 
,be naturally uaderstood by a Hebrew as refening to fret-doai 
.f • m servitude, and unless there was something in the connec- 
tion that made it necessary to adopt a different significmion, 
it would be so regarded of course. In the case before lis, 
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Buch intorpreJotion wovaM^ ho nAvnom, and if d:iwmy s,l 
thai thm twistctl in PialeBlmo, a Jaw -woiM wulcxQlmd tlio 
prophet as saying' that tlte slaw wi.i3 to bo niicaGU'd in oirder 
ftfeat an «♦ nccoptabio fml" luighl bo oJwor^ed,, 

{(I) Tho fojusth thi'flg specified m,%hm tlwywcm "to break 
evcjry yoko." This ako ^voiild bo natuiaHy und(;rstf><!d of 
nlavory, if it existed at that thm. A "yoke,' in tho Scrip- 
tures, is a symbol of Gerviiudo or ef oppremsion!, and tli» pro- 
phet demanded, in order that an acceptnbk faot ohould be 
(pbserved, that evert/ thing which could be properly regarded 
m a yoke ohould be brolcen. This lequisitiou, if complied 
with, ^yould restore all to their eqiunl rights. 

If now '.his proclamation' were made in the United States, 
and were fairly complied with, no one can doubt that it would 
lead to the emancipation of the slave. The language is such 
that it cannot well be misunderstood. The prophet demands 
a cessation of that which would include slavery, and specifies, 
in order to an acceptable fast, that that should be abandoned 
which has always entered into it. 

These are all the cases which I have been able to find in 
which the prophets allude to the subject of slavery. They 
are not numerous, and the fact that they are no more nume- 
rous suggests the conclusion unavoidably that slavery was not 
a commoa thing in Palestine, or that if it prevailed it was a 
very mild system. But from the references which we have 
found to it, and the manner in which it is noticed by the pro- 
phets, we are led to the following conclusions : — 

(!.) That the prophets felt themselves at entire liberty to 
animadvert upon it, and to state their views clearly in regard 
to it. They did not consider themselves restrained from 
doing it by the fact that it was sustained by law ; or by the 
plea that it was a civil institution, or that the ministers of reli- 
gion had nothing to do with it. The men who were sent 
from God as his ambassadors to the people, did not suppose 
that, in Ufting up their voice in opposition to it, they were doing 
osiy thing contmry to what fairly came v/itM.a their notice as 



td'igiom imdwrn, Y.m did (hniy n'cgwd k 0.9 a poliiienl imaUltt" 
lion hi mdi a imme ihnt they -mm not to wdvcrt to it. 

It m tffflid in owr icournlry dmt ifJavcKy is a c'ivil iniitiiM- 
iion ; tJiat it jrAsriains solely io tho oJafoa whow.) it oxiste ; that 
it ia oustaii'4«d and eancltoBed by kw; that '(ho ConsliCmlion 
of the Union inatscB provision fo;r its perpetuity,^ and that it ia 
not appiropriato for the nnniRtera of religion, and for cccleaitsfl- 
licttll botliOT, ilo iatemeddlo witJi it. Thif, plea, however, 
might have b«en used ivith much more propriety among tho 
Hcbrewo. Their Conptitulionx was, v/hat ours is not, of divino 
origin, and it woyM have been easy for a friend of tslavery to 
have said to the prophets that tho institution was sanctioned 
by the laws which all acknowledged to be of divino appoint- 
ment, and that arrangements were made for its perpetuity in 
the constitution of the commonwealth. Why would not such" 
an argument have as much weight then as it .should bo 
allowed to have now ? Yet 

(2.) The prophets felt theinselves at entire liberty to 
exhort the people to restore their slaves to freedom. They 
considered that slavery was as proper a subject for them to 
discuss as any other. They treated it as if it were entirel)'- 
within their province, and never appear to have hesitated 
about expressing their views of it. 

(3.) They never speak of it as an institution which it was 
desirable to perpetuate, as contributing to the v/elfare of the 
community. In the few notices which we have of it^ there is 
a uniform repwsenlatioa of its nature. It is, in their view, a 
hard and oppi-essive system ; a system which should be aban- 
doned if there were acceptable service rendered to God. 
There is no apology made for it ; no pleading for it as a desi- 
rable system, and no attempt to show tliat it was in accord- 
ance with the laws of the land. In their writings there is no ' 
such efibrt to defend it or apologize for it, as, I am grieved 
to say, may often be found in the preaching and the writings 
of ministers of the gospel in the United States. It would 
»ot bs difficult to imagine what would have been the emotions 



of Isaia'h, after he hn^ ^unklm iho fi%i«^%hth ciinpter of hh 
prophccscB, wero he to fead somo cf tho «pologic8 for tskvcry 
issued by miaiBlers of the gospel, and hy jM-ofcsaovB in theo* 
logical fjeminarics at tho prooont day ; or sl\ou)d he heay tlio 
Bontmiento uttered in dobato in ccclcsiaslicd synods, nGsem.- 
bliea, conforeuces and conventions. 

(4.) From the whole view, alao, il may ho inferred that tho 
prophets did not Eupposo that the institution, of Blavery waa in 
accordance with the spirit of the Mosaic institutions, oy waa 
designed to bo perpetuated. Their treatment df il is just such 
as \vouId bo natural on the Buppositiou that they considered 
those institutions to have been so arranged that, wliile it was 
for a while tolerated^ the tendency ond design was ulti- 
mately to xemove the evil entirely, and to make the Hebrews 
throughout a free people. 

Aa one of the results of thig inquiry, it is apparent that the 
Hebrews were not a natjon of slaveholders. There is no evi- 
dence 'hat they engaged in the foreign slave4rade ; there is 
none that the domestic slave-trade prevailed ; there is none that 
there were any marts for the purchase or sale of slaves ; there 
is none that they purchased or sold slaves at all. There is no 
evidence that they even purchased of others the captives made 
in war; and there is none that, as was usual among other 
people, a Hebrew ever sold a captive made in war to a 
Hebrew brother or to a stranger. The fair inference from all 
this is, that the Mosaic institutions were not fitted to foster 
the spirit of slavery, and that while it prevailed among other 
people, there was some process going on in Judea adapted to 
separate its inhabitants from all connection with the system. 

As another result of this inquiry, it may be inferred that 
slavery altogether ceased- in the land of Palestine, On 
what evidence would a man rely to prove that slavery existed 
at all in that land in the time of the later prophets, of the 
Maccabees, or when the Saviour appeared ? There are abun- 
dant proofs, as we shall see, that it existed in Greece and 
Some; bat what is the evidence that it existed ia Judea? 
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Bo fax iv3 1 Imv€ been ablo Ho (wccrEflin, tfxcro nm no {k'clc>!i&.> 
Uonn thai it did, be found in tho cnnonical booJcfl of the Old 
Testament, or in JoaephuB. There aro no nlluBions to laws 
and customs which imply ihiit it wm px'ovalent. There arc 
no coina or rnedala which oupposa it. Tiicro aro no facta 
which do not admit of an easy explanation on tho oupposition 
that slavery had ceased, and that tho Hebrew people, though 
themselves often sold into captivity m slaves, had long- sinco 
ceased all connection with it themselves. The only intima- 
tions of the exiatence of servitude at all between the time of tho 
closing of the canon of the Old Testament and the advent of 
the Saviour, consist of a very few notices in the books of the 
Apocrypha. Thus in the book of Judith, ch. xiv. 13, it is 
said, " So they came to Holofernes' tent, and said to him thnl 
had charge of all his things. Waken now our lord ; for J/:c 
slaves" or servants, (oi JovAor.,) "have been bold to come 
down against us to battle." This proves that the Hebrews 
were regarded as servants to the 4-Ssyrian3, for in fact 
many of them, under Holofernes, had been reduced to bond- 
age. So in 1 Mace. iii. 41: "And the merchants of tho 
country, hearing of tha fame of them, took gold and silver 
very much, with servants, and came into the camp to buy the 
children of Israel for slaves." This proves that it was not 
uncommon for surrounding nations to purchase slaves, about 
which, indeed, there can be no dispute ; but it does not demon- 
strate that this was practised in Judea, or by the Jews them- 
selves. The following passages also in the Apocrypha show 
that there was servitude existing of some kind among the 
Hebrews, but do not, unless in a single instance, determine 
its nature. Wisdom, xviii. 11 ; Ecclesias. iv. 30, vi. 11, vii. 
20, 21, xix. 21, xxiii. 10, xxxiii. 24, 25, 26, 30, 31, xxxvii. 
11, xlii. 5; 2 Mace. viii. 35; Tobit x. 10; Judith, x. 23; 
Esth. XV. 16 ; Susan. 27 ; 1 Mace. i. 6, 8 ; 2 Mace, vii, G. 
33. One of these passages only alludes to the fact that ser- 
vants were bought with money. Ecclesias. xxxiii. 30 : " If 
thou have a servant, let him be unto thee as thyself, because 
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tlwtt hnsl bought him with a prico.*' Marg. m in Or. in 
Mood, (/» <u)ea*o.) Tho meaning probably is, that he v/an a 
captive tnl«»n in v/av. In Whnt way tho otiiora who are men- 
tioned were oblaincd, or what waa the nature of their servi- 
tutle, is in no (/-..w stated. It is only intimated that they 
would escape if they could. Ecciesias. xxxiii. 31. Comp. 
2 Mucc. viii. 8,5. 

»If, therefore, it he true that slavery did not prevail in Judca; 
that thero is no evidence that tho Hebrey/s engaged in tdo 
traffic, and that the prophets felt themeelvea at liberty to 
denounce the system as contrary to the spirit of the Mosaic 
institutions, these facts will furnish an important explanation 
of some things in regard to the subject in the New Testament, 
and will prepare us to enter on the inquiry how it waa 
regarded by the Saviour. For if slavery did not exist in 
Palestine in his time ; if he never came in contact with it, it 
will not be fair to infer that he was not opposed to it, because 
he did not often refer to it, and expressly denounce it. He 
vras not accustomed to go out of hia way lo denounce sins 
with which he did not come in contact. The inquiry 
whether there were slaves in Judea in his time, will be appro- 
priately considered in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER VIL 
The relation tf ChrietianHy to Slavery. 

In the previous chapters, I have examined at length all tjiat 
seems to refer to the subject of slavery in the Old Testament, 
If the train of reasoning which has been pursued is correct, 
we have reached the conclusion that, so far from its being true 
that the Mosaic system was designed to uphold and perpetuate 
the institution, the fact was, that under the fair operation of 
that system, slavery would at no distant period come entirely 
to an end. The fair and honest application of the Mosaic 
law^ to slavery in the United States would speedily remove 
the evil from our country. 

In approaching the New Testament with reference to this 
subject, the true points of inquiry may be stated in few 
words: — Did Christ and his apostles look benignly on the 
institution ? Did they regard it as a. good institution, or as 
one adapted to promote permanent good ? Did they consider 
it to be desirable for the highest comfort of social life ? Did 
they consider that they who held slaves could illustrate the 
power and excellence of the Christian religion in the best 
manner, while continuing in that relation ? Did they suppose 
that they who were held in slavery were occupying the most 
desirable condition in life, and that they should consider that • 
the Christian religion contemplated the continuance of that 
relation ? Was it the design of the Saviour, that the fair ap- 
plication of the gospel to this system should perpetuate it in 
his church ? 

The affirmative of these questions it is necessary for the 
advocates of slavery to make out, in order to show that the 

"20 
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N«\v Testament sustaing the oystem. If llic affinimti^'t? can 
be made out, and if it can bo shown that slavery has flourished, 
and mUsSt continuo to flourish, under the fair npplication of tho 
principles which Christ and his apostles laid down, it may be 
infored that Christianity is favourable to tho institution ; if 
otiierwise, not. 

The points which the advocates of slavery refer lo as show- 
ing that Christianity is not unfavourable to tho system, or that 
the system is not contrary to tho New Testament, are tho 
^ollo^ving: : — 

(1.) That slavery existed in the time of Christ, and that 
though he must often have come in contact with it, he did not 
condemn or denounce it. Thus it is said by the Presbytery 
of Torhbecbee, pp. 15, 16," 

" That slavery is not a moral evil, is evident from the fact, 
that it is nowhere condemned by the Redeemer, or his apos- 
tles in the New Testament. All principles, and all practices, 
which would exclude from the favour of God, and the king- 
dom of heaven, are recorded with great plainness without 
respect of persons. Witness the manner in which the scribes 
and Pharisees were addressed : ' For I say unto you, That 
except your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of 
the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.' Matt. v. 30. In a long catalogue of 
denunciations against various sins by the Redeemer himself, 
contained in the 23d chapter of Matthew, and from the 13th 
to the 33d verses inclusive, not a word is said against the sin 
of slavery. 

, " How does all this come to pass, if it be so ' great an evil' 
as our brethren seem to think ? In the sermon on the Mount 
not a word is uttered against the sin of slavery. A centurion 
came to Jesus in Capernaum, beseeching him, and saying. 
Lord, my servant lieth at home sick of the palsy, grievously 
tormented. Jesus saith unto him, I will come and heal him. 
The centurion answered and said, Lord, I am not worthy 
that thou shouldest come under my roof; but speak the word 



only, n»il my pcvvant sl)aU be iicalcd. For I nm a m\m un- 
der au<.horily, having fioldicrs lunlor mo, and I sriy unto \hh 
man, ox),and ho goclh ; and to another, come, and he coincth ; 
and to my sorvaut, do this, and he doetln iu Tho Lord Hait!, 
* I have not found so great faith, no not in Israel.' UliUi. viii. 
5 — 10. The cbnturiori was a slaveholder, and inKley.d of 
beinjr reproved by the Saviour, ho received the highest cov»- 
mondatioii." 

So also the Princeton Repertory, (April 1880, p. 275,) ''I^ 
is on all hands acknowledged that, at the time of the odvonl 
of Jesus Christ, slavery in its worst forms prevailed over ihu 
whole world. The Saviour found it aroxmd him in Judca, 
&c. The subject is hardly alluded to by Christ in any of 
his personal instructions.^^ So in the Princeton Reporlory 
for October, 1844, it is said, « Neither Christ nor his aposticfj 
ever denounced slaveholding as a crime." 

(13.) That slavery existed throughout the Roman worid, 
wherever the apostles went, and yet that they did not denounce 
it as an evil, or proclaim the nscepsity of immediate emancipa- 
tion. So the Princeton Repertory for 1836, p. 275, "The 
apostles met with it in Asia, Greece, Italy. How did they 
treat it ? Not by the denunciation of slavery as necessarily 
and universally sinful. Tho apostles refer to it, not to pro- 
nounce upon it AS A QUESTION OF MORALS, but to prescribe the 
relative duties of masters and slaves." So in the number 
for October, 1844, it is said by the Princeton Reviewer, " At 
the time of the introduction of Christianity, slavery in its worst 
form prevailed extensively over the world. The slaves are 
estimated as amounting to one half or two-thirds of the popu- 
lation of the Roman empire ; and the severity with whi.ch 
they were treated was extreme." But " neither Christ nor 
his apostles ever denounced slaveholding as a crime." 

So the Presbytery of Tombecbee : " In the whole catalogue of 
prohibitions which disqualify for the kingdom of heaven, sla- 
very is not once named. Did the apostles say any thing on the 
subject that justifies its existence among a Christian people ? 
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Tin's Presbytery bolicvca they did. Let every mnn abide 
in the' same calling in which tic wna called. Art thou called 
being a servant ? Care not for it ; but if thou mayest bo made 
free, use it rnihcr. For ho that is called in the Lord, being a 
servont, ia the Lord's freeman. Likewino also, he that is called, 
being free, is Christ's servant. Yo are bought with a price ; 
bo not yo the servants of men. Brethren, let every man, 
wherein he is called, therein abide with God. 1 Cor. vii. 30 
—24. The Bible makes slavery a part of the domestic circle ; 
it is associated with husband and wife, parents and children, 
" Slaves arc directed in what manner they are to demean 
themselves as members of the civil and social compact. Ser- 
vants, be obedient to them that are your masters according to 
the flesh, with fear and trembling, in singleness of your heart, 
as unto Christ ; not with eye service, as meni pleasers, but as 
the servants of Christ, doing the will of God from the heart ; 
with good will doing service, as to the Lord, and not to men, 
knowing that whatsoever good thing any man doeth,the same 
shall he receive of the Lord, whether bond or free. And. ye 
masters, do the same things unto them, forbearing threatening, 
knowing that your master also is in heaven ; neither is there 
respect of persons with him. Eph. vi. 5—9. Society is a 
whole, formed by infinite wisdom, with all its functions and 
functionaries. No honest calling is degraded, or degrading. 
Each member of the' social compact is to be honoured and 
esteemed, while he continues to move cheerfully and usefully 
in his proper sphere." And so the advocates of slavery 
passi7n. 

(3.) That the inspired teachers of the Christian religion 
a4initted slaveholders into the Christian church, in the same 
manner as others, and regarded them, while holding slaves, 
as in every respect in good standing.* This is insisted on 
everywhere by the advocates of slavery, as showing that the 
apostles did not regard slaveholding as a sin, or as in any way 
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inconsistent with the existence of true piety, nnd with pos- 
Bcsaing nJI the proper qoalifications of church membership. 
Thus the Princeton Reviewer eays, " Did they [Christ and tlio 
apostles] shut their eyes to the enormity of a great offence 
between God and man ? Did they temporize with a heio.oua 
evil, because it was common and popular? Bid they admit 
the perpetrators of the greatest crimes to the Christian com- 
munion? Who will undertake to charge the blessed Re- 
deemer and his inspired followers with such connivance at sin, 
and such fellowship with iniquity V This argument is stated 
with much force by Dr. Fuller : — 

" The demonstration furnished on this question, I need only 
mention ; it is the baptism by the apostles of slaveholders, 
and the admission of them into the churches. Before baptism 
they required men to repent, that is, to abandon all their sins ; 
yet they baptized masters holding slaves. They fenced the 
Lord's table with the most solemn wamirigs that 'then should 
examine themselves, and that to eat and drink unworthily was 
to eat and drink condemnation ; yet they admitted to the sup- 
per masters holding slaves. They declared that 'Mathout 
hoKness no man could see the Lord,' and at once condemned 
all the darling sins of the day. Idolatry was interwoven with 
the very elements of society, yet they spared it not, but at 
the sight of «a city given to idolatry' their 'spirits were 
stirred,' and they told the people plainly that they worshipped 
devils. They abhorred the thought that » the temple of God 
could have any agreement with idols ;-' and stigmatized idola- 
try as one of the ' works of the flesh,' ' as to which,' said 
they, « we tell you before, as we have told you in times past, 
that they which do such things shall not inherit the kingdom 
of God.' Voluptuousness reigned in city and country, and 
even philosophers considered it innocent ; but the heralds of 
Christ assailed it everywhere. In a word, going in the 
strength of the Lord God, they, with lion-hearted dauntless- 
ncss, struck at and warred with the superstitions of the Gen- 
tiles and the prejudices of the Jews. They attacked the 
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poDsiona of tho vulgar nnd tho prido of tho noble. They 
(lefied tho prieats, and confronted tho Sanhedrim, and thun- 
dered bofore unjust and licontioua princes, ♦ of righteousncij.?, 
jind temperance, nnd judgment to come.' Yet ns to slnvcry, 
they not only never forbade it, but received believing masters 
into tho churches, and declared them 'faithful and beloved,' 
brethren in Chri^jt Jesiis."* 

(4.) h 13 said by those who maintain that slavery is not 
inconsistent with the spirit of tho New Testament, that tho 
apostles "legislated" for it in the same way as they did for 
the other allowed relations of life. They recognised the rela- 
tion of master and slave in the same manner as they did that 
of husband and wife, and parent and child, and monarch and 
subject, and in language that implied no more disapprobation 
in the one case than in the other. They prescribed the duties 
of both, as if the relation was not improper. It is argued 
further, tha^.they never " legislated" fom sinful relation ; that 
they never made similar law^s in reference to polygamy or 
concubinage ; and that the fact that they thus made laws con- 
templating this relation, showed that they could not have 
designed to express disapprobation of the system. This ar- 
gument is xaxfch. urged by the advocates of the system, and is 
deemed by them conclusive on the point. In support of it, 
they refer to such passages of the New Testament as Eph. 
v.22,33; vL 1—9; Col. iii. 18—25; iv. 1 ; 1 Tim. vi. 1—5. 

(5.) It is urged that to suppose slavery to be a sin, and yet 
to suppose that Christ and .the apostles failed to denounce it 
as such, is a gross reflection on their character, and entirely 
inconsistent with their moral honesty. This argument is 
urged with great zeal by the Princeton Reviewer, as being 
decisive in the case. Thus the author of the article in the 
Repertory for 1836 says on this point: «'It requires no 
argument to show that sin ought to be at once abandoned. 
Every thing, therefore, is conceded which the abolitionists 
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need require, when it is granted that sltiveholding; js in it. 
nelf a crime. But how can this ussumption bo reconciled 
with the conduct of Chriot and the apostles ? Did they shut 
their eyes to the enormities of a great oflbnco against God 
and man ? Did tliey temporize with a heinous evil, because 
it was common and popular ? Did they abstain from even 
exhorting masters to emancipate their slaves, though an im- 
perative duty, from fear of consequences ? Did they admit 
the perpetrators of the greatest crimes to the Christian com- 
munion ? Who will undertake to charge the blessed Re- 
deemer and his inspired followers with ouch connivance at 
sin, and such fellowship with iniquity ? Were drunkards, 
murderers, liars, and adulterers thus treated? Wore they 
passed over without even an exhortation to forsake their sins? 
Were they recognised as Christians? It cannot be that 
slaveholding belongs to the same category with these crimes ; 
and to assert the contrary, is to assert that Christ is the minis- 
ter of sin." And again, on pages 283, 284, he urges the 
argument with renewed energfy : " Let us, however, consider 
the force of the argument as stated above. It amounts to this. 
Christ and his apostles thought slaveholding a great crime, 
but they abstained from saying so for fear of the conse- 
quences. The very statement of the argument, in its naked 
form, is its refutation. These holy men did not refrain from 
condemning sin from a regard to consequences. They did 
not hesitate to array against the religion vvhich they taught, 
the strongest passions of men. Nor did they content them- 
selves with denouncing She general principles of evil ; they 
condemned its special manifestations. They did not simply 
forbid intemperate sensual indulgence, and leave it- to their 
hearers to decide what did or what did not come under that 
name. They ^declared that no fornicator, no adulterer, no 
drunkard could be admitted into the kingdom of heaven. 
They did not hesitate, even when a little band, a hundred 
and twenty souls, to place themselves in direct and irrecon- 
cilable opposition to the whole polity, civil and religious, of 
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tho Jewish stato. It will hardly bo maintained that olnvery 
was, nt that time, movo intimately interwoven with tho insti- 
tutions of aociety than idolatry was. It entered into tho 
arrangements of every family ; of every city and province, 
and of tho whole Roman empire. The emperor was tho 
Pontifcx Maximus ; every department of the state, civil and 
military, was pervaded by it. It was so united with the 
fabric of the government that it could not be removed with- 
out effecting a revolution in all its parts. The apostles 
knew this. They knew that to denounce polytheism was to 
array against them the whole power of the state. Their 
divine Master had distinctly apprised them of the result. Ho 
told them that it would set the father against the son, and 
the son against the father ; the mother against the daughter, 
and the daughter against the mother ; and that a man's ene- 
mies should be those of his own household. He said that 
he came not to bring peace, but a sword, and that such would 
be the opposition to his followers, that whosoever killed them, 
would think he did God service. Yet in view of these cer- 
tain consequences the apostles did denounce idolatry, not 
merelj' in principle, but by name. The result was precisely 
■what Christ had foretold. The Romans, tolerant of every 
other religion, bent the whole force of their wisdom and arms 
to extirpate Christianity. The scenes of bloodshed which, 
century after century, followed the introduction of the gospel, 
did not induce the followers of Christ to keep back or modify 
the truth. They adhered to their declaration that idolatry 
was a heinous crime. And they were right. We expect 
similar conduct of our missionaries. We do not expect them 
to refrain from denouncing the institutions of the heathen, as 
sinful, because they are popular, or intimately interwoven 
with society. The Jesuits, who adopted this plan, forfeited 
the confidence of Christendom, without making converts of 
the heathen. It is, therefore, perfectly evident that the 
authors of our religion were not withheld, by these consider- 
ations, from declaring slavery to be unlawful. H they did 
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abalain from this declaration, as is admitted, it must havo 
been because thoy did not consider it aa in itself a crime. 
No other solution of their conduct is consistent with their 
truth or fidelity." 

This argument seems to hnvo had a peculiar value in tho 
eyes of the conductors of that periodical. After having slum- 
bered unnoticed and unappreciated for some eight years on 
its pages, it was deemed important that so valuable a speci- 
men of reasoning should not be lost to the generation that 
was about to come on tho stage, and that the world should at 
least be reminded that there was such a cogent argument 
which might be urged in favour of the system ; and accord- 
ingly it is reproduced, somewhat enlarged, though with no 
additional strength, in the same work for October, 1844.* In 
that article the reviewer surges the point before us with aug- 
mented zeal. He says, "They [that is the abolitionists] 
say, in substance, t"hat the apostles concealed the truth, that 
they were afraid of consequences, that they acted from policy, 
or motives of expediency. Our answer to this is, 1. That 
such conduct would be immoral. For men professing to be 
inspired teachers of truth and duty, to appear among men 
living in the daily commission of ♦ a heinous crime in the 



* Why, after tho lapse of go many years, it was deemed necessary to 
republish it substantially in the same periodical, ia not stated. The cha- 
racter of the article, being the undisguised production of a northern man, 
waf such as not soon to be forgotten at the North ; and having been re- 
published in a pamphlet form at Pittsburgh by eouthem gentlemen, it 
seemed scarcely necessary to refresh the memory of those who reside at 
the South with the fact of its existence. It is one of the characteristics 
of the theology at Princeton, that it i!'ei?er changes ; and perhaps tho ob- 
ject of the republication was to certify to the world that its views of slavery 
are as changeless as its divinity. Whatever may have been the motive, 
however, its republication without material change, and with no additional 
strength, may bo regarded as a sign that in the apprehension of the con- 
ductors of the Princeton Repertory, the argument which palliates alavery 
is exhausted. 
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eight of God/ and never onco tcll tlxom it was o. crime ; to allow 
them to go on in this courso of iniquity, to tho ruin of their 
mvh, is a supposition which shocks tho moral sense. No- 
thing but the explicit declaration that slavoholding was a 
crime, and immediate emancipation a duty, could satisfy tho 
demands of conscience, in such a cose. Men were constantly 
coming, to the apostle to aslc, what they must do to ho saved, 
what God would have them to do; and if they did not answer 
those questions openly and honestly, according to their real 
convictions, they were bad men. Such conduct in any other 
case would by all men be pronounced immoral. " Suppose 
our missionaries among the heathen, in teaching the gospel, 
should from motiyes of policy , abstain from telling them tho 
truth, should fail intentionally, to inform them that idolatry, 
adultery, child-murder, or any like crime, was a grievous sin 
in the sight of God, would not all the world pronounce them 
unfaithful ? Do not abolitionists condetnn southern ministers 
for not explicitly stating that slaveholding is a crime, and im- 
mediate emancipation a duty ? Would they not view with 
abhorrence the minister who really coincided with them in 
his views, and yet through fear^of consequences, held his 
peace, and allow his hearers to sin on in security 1 Would 
not, on the contrary, the world ring with their shouts in 
praise of the man who, in fidelity to God, and in love to man, 
should openly preach the truth on these points to a congrega- 
tion of slaveholders, even though it brought sudden destruc- 
tion on his own head ? We fear, however, we are only 
obscuring the clearness of a self-evident truth, by multiplying 
illustrations. The conduct of the apostles is absolutely irre- 
concilable with moral honesty, if they believed slaveholding 
to be a heinous crime in the sight of God. They w«re either 
bad men, or they were not abolitionists, in the American 
sense of that word. 2. But again, the course ascribed to the 
apostles in reference to slavery, is not only base in itself, 
but it is contrary to their conduct in all analogous cases. 
Slaveholding is the only sin familiar to those to whom they 
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prenchecl, and about which they wrote, that thny failed to 
denounce. Idolatry was a crime which was more prevalent 
than slaveholding ; more implicated in all the institutions of 
life, in support of which stronger passions were engaged, 
and in attacking which they could not look for the support 
of onc-hctif or two-thirds of the community. - Yet idolatry 
they everywhere proclaimed to be a crime, inconsistent with 
Christianity and a bar to salvation. The consequence was, 
the apostles were persecuted even to death. It is not true that 
they kept back the truth for fear of suffering. They called 
God to witness that they declared the whole counsel of God, 
nnd were clear of every man's blood. It is said that the 
cases of idolatry and slavery are not parallel, because it was 
more dangerous to denounce the lattPr than the former. Ad- 
mitting the fact, is the degree of danger attending the dis- 
charge of a duty the measure of its obligation ? Must a 
religious teacher, in explaining the way of salvation, keep 
back the truth — one of the most effectual methods of teaching 
falsehood — because he may incur danger by inculcating it ? 
We do not, however, believe the fact. We believe that the 
apostles might have taught that slaveholding is a sin, with far 
less danger than that which they incurred by teaching that 
^r^hat the heathen sacrificed ihey sacrificed to devils. We 
need not conceive of their adopting the system of agitation, 
and the whole « moral machinery' of modern times. They 
adopted no such couree with regard to idolatry. But they 
might doubtless, with comparative safety, have told slave- 
holders that it was their duty to emancipate their slaves. 
They could as well have enjoined them to set their servants 
free, as to command them to render to them what is just and 
equal. Many men, v/ithout any great exhibition of cburage, 
have, taught and do still teach the mor^l evil of slaveholding 
in the midst of slaveholders. And even now, any man who, 
in a meek, sincere, and benevolent spirit, should say to south« 
em planters, that the relation they sustain to their slaves is 
contrary to the will of God, and incompatible with their own 
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Ealvntion, would meet AvifU no greater dicturbanco than tlio 
Clualiers liavo experienced in making" their annual testimony 
against slavery, 

Ti'ho coiarsu ascribed to the apostles is not only incon- 
sistent with fidelity, and contrary to their uniform practice, 
but it is moreover opposed to the conduct of the meoQengers 
of God in all ages. The ancient prophets never ftiiled to 
reprove the people for their sins, and to exhort them to repent- 
ance, no matter how strong the attachment of their hearers to 
their iniquity, or how powerful the interests leagued in its 
support. Elijah did not fail to denounce the worship of Baal, 
though Ahab and Jezebel were determined to kill the pro- 
phets of God ; nor did John the Baptist fail to tell Herod that 
it was not lawful for him to have his brother's wife." 

(5.) Another consideration relied on is, that the apostles 
@ nowhere exhort masters to liberate their slaves ; they speak 
of the relation as one of comparatively little account, and as 
one attended with few disadvantages. Thus the Princeton 
Reviewer says, 

*' The subject is hardly alluded to by Christ in any Of his 
personal instructions. The apostles refer to it, not to pronounce 
upon it as a tjuesiion of morals, but to prescribe the relative 
duties of masters and slaves. They caution those slaves who 
have believing or Christian masters, not to despise them be- 
cause they were on a perfect rehgious equality with them, but 
to consider the fact that their m.aster3 were their brethren, as 
an additional reason for obedience. It is remarkable that there 
is not even an exhortation to masters to liberate their slaves, 
much less is it urged as an imperative and immediate duty. 
They are commanded to be kind, merciful, and just ; and to 
remenlber that they have a Master in heaven. Paul repre- 
sents this relation aa of comparatively little account. ' Let 
every man abide in the same calling wherein he v/as called. 
Art thou called being a servant, (or slave,) care not for it; 
though, should the opportunity of freedom be presented, em- 
brace it. These external relations, however, are of little 
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importance, fox every Chxislimi is a freemaini in the highest 
and best sense of the word, and at the camo time is under tho 
Dtrongest bonds to Christ.' 1 Cor. vii. S0-~-22." 

If the rchition is a n^ild one, and on tho whole not very im- 
dcsirablo, and if masters aro never exliortcd to disturb it by 
any act of vphmtary emancipation, it Bccms to bo inferred that 
tho Now Testament is not inimical to it, nnd that it is an intiti- 
tution wliich it is desirable to perpetuate for the best interests 
of society. 

(6.) As a final argument to show that the apostles were not 
hostile to slavery, and that the institution is not opposed by 
Christianity, an- appeal is made to tho case of Onesimua, 
referred to in the epistle to Philemon. The argument relied 
on is, that Onesimus was a slave ; that he ■ had escaped from 
his master, and was a runaway ; that ho was converted under 
Paul; that he s'snt him back without any wish or concurrence 
on the part of Onesimus, and with a view that he might re- 
main as a slave with Philemon. It is inferred from these 
supposed facts, (1.) That Paul regarded the relation as proper 
and desirable. : (2.) That it is wrong for a slave to leave his 
master without his consent. (3.) That the effect of con- 
version should be to make a runaway slave willing to return 
to a state of bondage. (4.) That it is a duty to send back a 
runaway slave to his master ; and, (5.) That the act ol' Paul 
in restoring Onesimus to his master, fairly proves that lie 
supposed the relation was to be perpetual.* 

It is on such arguments as these that those who maintain 
that slavery is not inconsistent with Christianity, rely. It is 
of importance, therefore, to examine the force of this reason- 
ing, and to inquire whether the Saviour and his apostles 
meant to represent slavery as a desirable system for the 
best interests of society; as a system which is congenial 
with the gospel which they sought to propagate ; as one 
which the gospel would serve to extend, and as so destitute 
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ofthe elements of evil, that they vsrould desire to see it per- 
petuated ia connection with the Christian religion, I sliall, 
therefore, examine these points at gome length, with a view 
to ascertain the exact relation, of Christianity to slavery, and 
particularly to the system as it exists in our own country. If 
Christianity would sustain and perpetuate that system, it naay 
be assumed that the institution is not evil ; if it would not, it 
is not a very forced conclusion that it is to be regarded as sin- 
ful and wrong. 

I. There is no evidence that Christ himself ever came 

IN CONTACT WITH SlAVERY. 

The first inquiry which meets us here is, whether there is 
evidence that Christ himself ever came in contact with slavery. 
If he did, and regarded it as wrong, in the same sense as hy- 
pocrisy and sensuality are wrong, it is to be presumed that he 
would have denounced it in the same way as he did those 
things ; and if he did sagt express his disapprobation of it, it 
seems to be a fair inference that he did not regard it as wrong. 
If, however, he never came in contact with it, nothing can be 
safely argued in favour of it from his silence, any more than 
it can be inferred that he was favourable to the sports of the 
amphitheatre at Rome, or to the orgies which were celebrated 
in honour of Bacchus, or to the claims to inspiration of the 
oracles of Dodona or Deiphi. We can only argiae in respect 
to his sentiments on such points, from the principles which he 
laid down of a general character, or from the incidental 
remarks which he made when discoursing on other topics. 

In endeavouring, then, to ascertain the views of the Saviour 
pn this subject, I would make the following remarks: — 

(1.) There is no conclusive evidence that he ever came in 
contact with slavery at all. If the train of argument which 
has been pursued jn regard to the tendency of the Mosaic in- 
stitutions is well-founded, there is every probability that 
slavery had ceased in the Hebrew commonwealth long before 
the advent of the Saviour. There is no proof which I have 
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seen referred to from any contemporary writer, that it existed 
in Judea in his time at all ; and there is no evidence from the 
New Testament that he ever came in contact with it. The 
only instance that is ever referred to of the kind, and the only 
one that can be, is the case of the Roman centurion who had 
a servant sick Capernaum. Matt. viii. 5, seq. But this 
case does not prove the point for which it is adduced ; for («) 
the terms which are used as descriptive of the case, do not 
prove it. The centurion "himself applies to the sick servant 
at home the term 6 rtoTj — pats, (Matt. viii. 5,) which is a word 
much too general to demonstrate that he was a slave. It was 
rarely applied to a slave at all, and when it was, it was only as 
the term boy now is in the slaveholding stales of this Union. 
The term which the centurion uses in ver. 9, implying 
that he had servants under him, also, does not demonstrate 
that they were slaves: "And I say to my servant — Sovjup 
— do this, and he doeth it." This word, as has been shown, 
(Oh. III.) is also too general to make it certain that he refers to 
slaves. If it should he said that it is probable that this sick 
man was a slave, still it is obvious to reply, that what is neces- 
sary to the argument derived from the fact that the Saviour 
did not express disapprobation of the system, is, that he 
actually came in contact vnth a case, and did not condemn it. 
Even then it might be questioned whether his not expressing 
a sentence of condemnation on the system could be construed 
as an argument that he did not disapprove of it 5 but in order 
thaj the argument should have any force, it is necessary to 
know that he actually encountered slavery, [b) It may be 
urged further, that it is by no means certain that a Roman 
officer, such as the centurion was, would have a slave to ac- 
company him. That he would have a servant of some kind 
is not improbable, for it is still common in the East for officers 
in an array, and even for the ordiiiary cavalry, to have ser- 
vants to attend them, to wait upon ttiem, and to take care of 
their horses. But these are not commonly slaves. They are 
person^ in the employ of the government, assigning such 
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persons to tho uso of the anny, to bo paid by tho govcvnmcnt. 
(c) Consklering' tho fnclliiics for escaping in pnsaing through 
foreign countriea on a march, it ia hardly probable that tho 
attendants on Roman officers would be slaves. At all events, 
there is not tho slightest proof that this man was a slave, and 
if not, then there is not the slightest proof that tho Saviour 
ever came in contact with slavery at all, either in public or 
in private life. The only evidence which I have seen that 
tbere were any slaves in Palestine about the time of tho 
Saviour, is the statement of Josephus, (Hist. 19,) that " King 
Agrippa exhibited at one time in Judea seven hundred pair of 
gladiators." But (1.) There is no evidence that the Saviour 
ever witnessed any such, scene, nor is It probable that he did. 
(2.) If his silence in such a case may be construed as a proof 
that he did not disapprove of slavery, it may for tho same 
reason be construed as a proof that he did not disapprove of 
gladiatorial exhibitions. v 

(2.) Nothing then can be inferred from the silence of tho 
Saviour on this subject. It was by no means his method to 
go out of his way to denounce sins which prevailed in other 
parts of the earth, however great they might be, or however 
much it may be inferred that he disapproved of them. He con- 
demned the sins of his own age and country as he encountered 
them, and laid down great principles of truth which would 
be of easy appHcation to all others as his gospel should spread. 
But to infer that he approved of every thing on which he 
maintained silence, or which he did not expressly condemn, 
would be a violation of all the principles by which we judge 
of a religious teacher or philosopher, and would be doing 
him manifest injustice. Are we to infer that he approved of 
the sports in the amphitheatre at Rome ; of the conflicts of 
gladiators, and the bloody struggles between captives in war 
and wild beasts 1 Are we to infer that he approved of the 
scenes .of the Roman Saturnalia, or the modes of worahip on 
the Acropolis at Corinth, because he was silent in regard to 
them ? To hold him to this, would be a violation of every 
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nilc of rijjht ; yet they in fnct do no Icso, who infer that, be- 
cause ho did not dcnounco slavery, thcrcforG ho was not unfa- 
vourable to the oystem. , 

(3.) Ho never uttered a word which can ba construed in 
favour of islavery. It ia remarkable that the advocates of 
the system never appeal to any thing that fell from his lipa 
in his instructions ; to any principle or doctrine that ho laid 
down in bia religion, in defence of the institution. If there 
were nothing eke in the world than the discourses of Jesus 
Christ to form tho opinions and direct the conduct of men, no 
one would ever dream that, such a system was desirable or 
proper. In his discourses, there is not a sentiment which 
can be tortured by any ingenuity of exegesis into an ap- 
proval of the system. No one, under the fair influence of 
the doctrines which he laid down, ever yet made a man a 
slave; no one ever supposed that he could justify such an 
act by any thing that the Saviour ever did or taught. Not 
even a hint can be found in all that he said, on which a 
man who was about to embark' in the slave trade, or who 
designed to raise slaves for sale, or who meant to purchase a 
slave, or who meant to keep one already in his possession, 
could rely to sanction his course. Never were any discourses 
or writings in the world more entirely free from any thing 
which would lerid such a sanction, than the recorded dis- 
courses of the Redeemer. 

(4.) While this was true — true that he . in no way inter- 
meddled with the system any more than he did with the 
regulations of the Roman Coliseum, or the laws respecting 
the harem in a Persian court, it is also true that he laid down 
principles which are entirely inconsistent with slavery, and 
which would tend to its rapid abohtion. In another part of this 
argument from the New Testament, I shall have occasion to 
inquire into the efiect of Christianity on the abolition of sla- 
very. At present, all that it is necessary to observe is, that 
there are fundamental principles laid down by the Saviour 
which are opposed to the whole system of slavery, and which. 
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k is ncC-tiSsary constantly to violato in orclov to itfj perpetuity. 
Among thoso piinciplca are the followin;;; : - 

(a) The doctrine that nil the raco are on v. lovcl before God ; 
that nil are redeemed by tho samo blood ; that all aro equally 
tho heira of life ; that ail aro moral and rcGpojisiblo beings ; 
that all aro descended from the same parent. The instruc- 
tions of tho Saviour do not go against all distinctiona in life. 
They recognise tho relations of father and son ; of ruler and 
subject ; of tho rich and poor, as those which are not incon- 
sistent with his grand fundamental position — that in the matter 
of redemption ^lU men are on a level. In these relations ail 
are to be recognised as men ; ns capable of redemption ; aa 
free moral agents ; and no one by nature is supposed to have 
any priority or superiority over the other. But slavery 
always supposes that there is a distinction among men in these 
respects — a distinction different from that virhich arises from 
regarding them as sustaining the relation of parent and child ; 
as qualified to govern or not, and as fitted for different occu- 
pations of life where all may be free. It is supposed to be 
such a distinction in nature as to make it proper that one 
should be a master and the other a slave ; that one should be 
regarded as a freeman, and the other * a chattel and a thing 
that one should have a right to buy and sell, and thai the 
other should be bought and sold. It is impossible, in the 
nature of things, that the advocate of slavery should regard 
all men as, in every respect, on a level in ' regard to re- 
demption. There is inevitably, in his apprehension, some 
reason, in the nature of the case, just in proportion as there 
is any reason for the existence of slavery at all^why the 
present master should be the masteri and ike present slave 
SHOXTi-D BE the slave} — ^why iHe white ?nan should be the 
'niaster, and why the man of colour should be the slave. Yet 
it is clear that tin's view of the matter is entirely at variance 
with the fundamental doctrine in tlie plan of redemption. 

(6) Under the gospel, and in accordance with its principles, 
no relation was to exist, which would be inconsistent with tho 
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honcGt recognition of nil who boro the Chriotian nnmo and 
imago CIS brethren. They wcro to bo regarded ns Chris- 
tian brethren in all respects, and there was to bo nothing in 
their condition which would mako tho application of tho 
term to any and to all improper. Matth. xxiii. 8. " Ono 
io your mafitor — xa^tjyrifrif : and all ye are brethren-^ 
ttdvft^ 5h i/jiHt ii!!t7i4)w' iorfs." « Ye all:* — that is, * all who pro- 
fess to bo my followers — all who compose the true church, no 
matter what their rank, colour, condition, ago. There is to bo 
nothing in your condition or relations which shall be incon- 
sistent with the fair aud honest application of the word bre- 
thren — a5i?n})oi. Any thing which would not allow that, would 
be a violation of the principles of my religion.' This is the 
uniform language of the New Testament. Now, the employ- 
ment of this term is entirely appropriate in all those relations 
where freedom is enjoyed. There is nothing to hinder its 
fair use when the rich address the poor, or princes their 
subjects, or preachers their people, or men of years and ex- 
perience those who are just entering on life. But there ia 
much to prevent its fair use when applied by masters to their 
slaves, or still more by elaves to their maaters. It cannot 
be used except it be constructively and metaphorically, by 
those who regard their slaves as chattels and as property, 
and who have the constant feeling that they are at liberty to 
sell them at any moment, as they do their cattle. To apply 
the term brethren to those who are slaves, is a departure from 
all just use of language, and is a mockery of the feel- 
ings which it is condescendingly designed to soothe. Does 
it ever occur that slaves address their masters in this manner 5 
and would they be allowed to do so ? 

" It is remarkable that even here the Saviour is careful not to employ a 
term which would even suggest the relation of master and slave. Hq 
uses the term xa^ttjytjt^i — a leader, conductor (Anftihrer, Anleiter, Pas- 
sow;') a leader, guide, teachery master, (JRohinson, Lex,"), and not the term 
expressive of the relation of master, in contradistiiiction from a servant or 
Elave — hzdJio^^i."-^ Tim. vi. 1, 3; Titus ii. 9; 1 Pet. ii. 18. 
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(c) Oae of the great tmrl lending principles of tho voligion 
of the Saviour is expressed in tho golden rule : " Whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do to you, do ye oven bo to 
them; for this m the law and tho prophets." Matt. vii. 12. 
This pile ho evidently designed should, bo incorporated into 
his religion as essential to tho oystem, and it is manifcisa that 
nothing inconsistent with the f!\h application of it can be in 
accordance with the spirit of Chri!?tianity. Yet its bearing 
on slavery is obvious. Its infiu(?nco in securing the eman'« 
cipation of all those now held in bontjage, if fairly applied, 
would bo certain and inevitable. (H) No one, undor the in- 
fluence of this rule, ever made a man, a slave. No one ever 
felt that in tearing him away from his home, in sepajating 
him from country and friends, in exposing him to sale, and in 
dooming him to perpetual bondage for no other crime than 
that of being 

« Guilty of a skin not coloured Jiko liin own," 

he was doing that which he would wish another man to 
do to him. (2.) No one in exacting from another unrequited 
toil, or feeding him on coarse fare, or clothing him with coarse 
raiment, far inferior to what he himself possesses, or in de- 
priving him of the privileges of reading the Bible, or of rising 
in pohtical life, or of being eligible to office, ever did that 
which he would wish others to do to him. (3.) No one ever 
subjected a fellow-being to the operation of the laws of ser- 
vitude, as they exist in this country, by the fair operation of 
this rule. He would not wish any one to subject him or his 
children to the operation of these laws. (4.) It may be added, 
that few or none, under the fair operation of this rule, would 
ever continue to hold another in slavery. Those cases must be 
exceedingly rare on the earth, where a man would desire that 
he himself should be in the condition of his slave, or that, 
3jf he were already a slave, the bonds of servitude should be 
riveted perpetually on him. Freedom is sweet to man ; and 
it cannot be doubted that if a man were in all circumstances 
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to net towards thoao muhv him, m he would dcnixc to bo 
treated if in their placeo, the bonds of servitude would eooa 
bo loosed. 

If these principlca are correct, then it is clear that neither tho 
example nor tho silcncc/^f the Saviour can never bo referred 
to as sanctioning bIq' cry. ' It ia one of tho plainest of nil 
propositions, that if we ha^ had only his instructions and 
his example to guide its in' thia matter, slavery would never 
have been originated ; and that wheire it had before existed, it 
would soon cease. Tha applicatibn of these principles to 
tho system in this couiitry, as we shall see in another part 
of the argument, would inevitably abolish the system. 

II. The manner in which the ApOST-VUS TfiEAXED THE 

SUBJECT OF Slavery. \ 

' ■ ... '"^ . 

§ I. 7%a/ found it in e(dstence when they organized churches 

out of the limits of Judea. 

We have seen above, that there is no evidence that when the 
Saviour appearfd,--alavery in any form existed in Judea, and 
consequently there ist no proof that he ever encountered it. 
We have also \jeen ihnt his silence on the subject cannot be 
construed as any evidence that he did not disapprove of the 
system, and did not design that the principles of his-religion 
should abolish it, wherever it might bp found. It is of great 
importance, therefore, to inquire how his apostles treated the 
system when they encountered it, and whether the manner ia 
which they met it can be construed as an evidence that they 
regarded it as a good institution, and as one which it was 
desirable to perpetuate in the world." 

There can be no doubt that slavery existed in the countries 
to which they went to preach the gospel, qnd that they often 
encountered it, and were called to act in view of it in organ- 
izing churches. Thei^ are evidences of this, as we shall 
see, in their epistles ; and from what is known of the condition 
of the Eoman empire at that period, it cannot be doubted that 
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tliyy como ifl contact with it, mi that ill preaching tho gospel 
they would bo called to address tlioso v/ho susluined tho rela- 
tion of master and 8lavo. 

It is unnecessary to enter into a prcof that slavery abounded 
in the Roman empire, or that tho conditions of servitude wer(5 
very severe and oppressive. This is conceded on all hands. 
If any one desires to see it demonstrated beyond tho possibi- 
lity of a doubt, he may consult an article by Professor B. B. 
Edwards, in tho American Biblical Repository for October, 
1835, pp. 41 1^—430. The purpos? of my argument does not 
require me to go into an examination of this point, in detail. 
All that the argument does require, whatever conclusion we 
may reach as to the manner in which the apostles treated the 
subject, is, the adniission of tho fact that slavery every- 
where abounded; that it existed in forms of great severity 
aad cruelty ; that it involved all the essential claims which aro 
now made by masters to the services or persons of slaves ; 
that it was protected by civil laws ; that the master had the 
right of transferring his slaves ^by sale, donation, or testa- 
ment ; that in general he had every right which was supposed 
to be necessary to perpetuate the system ; and that it was 
impossible that the early preachers of Christianity should not 
encounter this system, and be constrained to adopt some prin- 
ciples in regard to the proper treatment of it. 

In order to allow to those who suppose that slavery is sanc- 
tioned by the New Testament, and that the conduct of the 
apostles may be appealed to in justification of the system as 
it exists in this country, all the advantage in the argument 
which can be derived from the aaual state of slavery as they 
found it, it seems necessary, however, to advert to the form 
in which slavery was found- when they preached the gospel. 
It is proper to concede that the state of things was such that 
they must have encountered it, and that it then had all the 
features of cruelty, oppression, and wrong which can ever 
exist to make it repellant to any of the feelings of humanity, 
or revolting to the principles of a Christian. It is fair that 
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tho advocnto of tho system should have nil the advnntago 
which can bo derived fiom tho fact that tho apoatles found it 
in ita moat odious forma, and in ouch circumstancea as to malco 
it proper that thoy should regard and treat it aa tin evil, if 
Christianity regards it as such at all. It is proper that it 
should bo seen that their method of treating it was not prompted 
by tlie fact that it was of so mild a typo as to bo scarcely 
worthy of their attention. It is to be admitted that if there can 
bo wrongs in slaveiy anywhere which should rouse the spirit 
of a Christian man, they existed to as great an extent in tho 
countries where the apostles propagated the gospel ; that if tho 
system as it exists in our own land is contrary to the spirit 
of Christianity, the system as they found it was no less con- 
trary to it ; that if now, in any of its forms and influences, 
and in any of the means adopted to perpetuate it, it is opposed 
to the gospel, it was no less so then ; ,that if it can be regarded 
now as desirable that the system should come to an end, it 
was no less desirable then ; and that if Christians now should 
labour to bring it to a termination, it was no less desirable and 
proper that they should do it then. This, it seems to me, is 
all that the advocate of slavery can ask to have conceded on 
this point. 

The features of slaveiy in the Roman empire, so faj as it 
is necessary to refer to them to illustrate this point, were 
summarily these : — 

1. Slavery existed generally throughout the Roman empire, 
and the number of slaves was very great. " Some rich indi- 
viduals possessed ten" thousand, and some as many as twenty 
thousand of their fellow-creatures," who were held as slaves.* 
In Italy, it was computed that there were three slaves to one 
freeman, and that in this part of the empire alone their num- 
ber aipounted to more than twenty millions. The number, 
therefore, throughout the Roman empire must have been im- 
mensely great ; and if so, it is impossible that the apostles 
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ehould not linvo encountered it. Gibton* saya "that tho 
slaves were nt Iciist equal in number to tho free inhabitanto of 
tho Roman world. Tho total amount of thio imperfect calcu- 
lation [of tho inhabitants of tho Roman empire] would rise to 
about one hundred and twenty millions." Of course, accord" 
iog to this, the number of slaves could not have been less than 
sixty millions in the Roman empire, at about the time when 
tho apostles went forth to preach the gospel. Respecting the 
number held by individuals, Gibbon remarks, (p. 3G,) that "it 
was discovered on a very melancholy occasion, that four hun- 
dred slaves were maintained in a single palace of Rome. Tho 
same number of four hundred belonged to on estate, which an 
African widow, of very private condition, resigned to her son, 
while she reserved to herself a much larger share of her 
property. A freedman, under the reign of Augustus, though 
his fortune had suffered great losses in the civil wars, left be- 
hind him three thousand six hundred yoke of oxen, two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand head of smaller cattle, and, what was 
almost included in the description of cattle, four thousand one 
hundred and sixteen slaves." " Scaurus possessed above 
four thousand domestic, and as many rural slaves. In the 
reign of Augustus, a freedman, who had sustained great losses 
during the civil wars, left four thousand one hundred and 
sixteen slaves, besides other property." "Slaves always 
composed a great part of the movable property of individuals, 
and formed a chief article of ladies' dowries." " It was 
fashionable to go abroad attended by a large number of slaves. 
Horacet says, " habebat sjepe ducentos, ssepe decern servos." 
Besides the domestic and agricultural slaves, there were the 
gladiators, who were chiefly slaves, and who were extremely 
numerous at different periods, Julius Caesar exhibited at one 
tiras three hundred and twenty pairs. Trajan exhibited 
them for one hundred and twenty-three days, in the course 
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of which ton thousand gladiators fought. Ohrysostom fjays, 
that under Thcodpsius tho Great, nnd Arcadius, eomo perGona 
had two or thrco thousand slaves. From tho time of Au- 
gustus, wo may allow three islavcs to ono freeman ; wo shall 
thus havo a freo population in Italy of 0,OM,000, and of 
slaves 20,83!2,000; total, WrO.OOO.* 

(2.) Tho methods in which men became slaves, in the Ro- 
man empire, were the following : — 

(a) By war. This was almost a universal custom. In 
general, prisoners of war were sold as soon as possible after 
their captivity. *' On tho descent of tho Romans upon Africa 
in the first Punic war, twenty thousand prisoners were taken. 
On the great victory of Marius and Catullus over the Cimbri, 
sixty thousand were captured. When Pindenissas was taken 
by Cicero, the inhabitants were sold for more than ^100,000. 
Augustus, having overcome the Salatssi, sold as slaves thirty-four 
thousand, of whom eight thousand were capable of bearing 
arms. Caesar, in his Gallic wars, according to the moderate 
estimate of Velleius Paterculus, took more than four hundred 
thousand prisoners." 

, (6) Slaves were acquired by commerce. " The slave-trade 
in Africa is as old as history reaches back. Among the ruling 
nations of the North coast, — the Egyptians, Cyrenians, and 
Carthagenians, — slavery was not only established, but they 
imported whole armies of slaves, partly for home use, and 
partly, at least by the Carthagenians, to be shipped for foreign 
markets. They were chiefly drawn from the interior, where 
kidnapping was just as much Carried on then as now. Black 
male and female slaves were even an article of luxury, not 
only among the above-named nations, but in Greece and Italy. 
For the building of the public works at Kome,>ast numbers 
of slaves were procured. In raising such a structure as the 
Mausoleum of Adrian, thousands of wretched men, torn from 
their own firesides, were toiled unto death. For a long period. 
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great numbera of slaves wero drawn from Asia Minor, parti- 
cularly from Phrygia and Cappadocia* Slave and Phrygian 
became almost convertible terms. So great a multitude wero 
carried into slavery, that but few towns were planted ; the 
country was rather a pasturage for flocks. In most countries 
it was common for parents to sell their children into slavery. 
Man-stealing was, at all times, a very common crime among 
the ancients." The following places are mentioned either as 
emporia for* slaves, or countries from wliich they wero pro- 
cured :-^Delo3, Phrygia, and Cappadocia ; Panticapaeum, 
Dioscurias, and Phanagoria on the Euxine or Black Sea; 
Alexandria and Cadiz ; Corsica, Sardinia, and Britain ; Africa 
and Thrace ; and, indeed, almost every part of the world fur- 
nished slaves for the Roman people.* 

(c) Freeborn Romans might be reduced to slavery by law. 
Criminals doomed to certain ignominious punishments, were, 
by the effect of their sentence, deprived of citizenship, and 
reduced to servitude. Those who did not give in their names 
for enrolment in the militia, were beaten, and sold into slavery 
beyond the Tiber. Those who did not make proper returns 
to the Censor, were liable to be visited with the same punish- 
ment. An indigent thief was adjudged as a slave to the injured 
party., Children that were exposed by their parents, and left 
to perish, became, by law, the slaves of any person who chose 
to take them up and support them. Freedmen, if guilty of 
ingratitude towards their former masters, might be again re- 
duced to slavery. 

(d) Persons became slaves by birth. The Roman law on 
this subject was, that the condition of the child depended on 
that of the mother alone — partus aequiiur ventrem. "Th3 
father of a natural child, by his bond-woman, Tifas the master 
of his offspring, as much as any other of his slaves." 

(3.) In regard to the condition of slaves under the Roman 
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laws as they existed in the time of the propagation of Chris- 
tianity^ it may bo romarlced, 

(a) That the master had the power of Hfe and death over 
the slave. Thus the Codex Justinian says, "AH slaves 
arc in the power of their masters, which power is derived 
from tho law of nations ; for it is equally observable among 
all nations, that masters have had the pov/er of life and death 
over their slaves." 

Prof. W. A. Becker, of Leipsic, in an article translated for 
the Bibliotheca Sacra, (vol. ii. p. 571,) says, "With the 
Romans, a slave passed indeed for a human being, but ono 
without any personal rights ; in the legal sense he had no 
caput, no legal rights, no legal capacity. The master had 
the entire right of property in the slave, and could do just as 
he pleased with his person and life, his powers and his 
earnings. 

In regard to the power of life and death, it was unlimited. 
The master could use the slave for any purpose that suited 
his own pleasure. He could punish him, put him to pain 
and torture, and, free from all obligation to give account of his 
actions, could put him to death in any way that pleased him. 
This right of unlimited dominion continued down to a late time, 
and certainly through the whole period of the republic, and 
it can be safely assumed that it was in less actual exercise in 
the earUer than in the later periods of Roman history. The 
arbitrary exercise of this power, which had been previously 
subject only to censorial animadversion, was gradually limited, 
at first by the operation of the Lex Petronia, which forbade 
that any one should give up his slave arbitrarily, (sine judice,) 
to fight with wild beasts, (ad bestias dqmgnandas ;) perhaps 
even in the time of Augustus, though the story of the cruelty 
of Vedius Pollio* seems to prove, that up to that time there 
was no legal restriction on the right of the master." The 
whole article of Prof. Becker may be consulted with advantage, 

* Dio Cas. liv. Seneca do Ira, iiL 40. 
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• (b) They Were pcrmitlcidl to hold no property as their own, 
whatever thoy acquired being regarded us the properly of 
their maatera. Thus the Codox Just, says, "Whatever in 
acquired by the eltivo, ia acquired for tho master." . «« What- 
ever our slaves have at any timo acquired, whether by deli- 
yery, svipulation, donation, bequest, or any othdr means, tho 
same is reputed to bo acquired by ourselves* for ho who is a 
slave can have no property. And if a slave is instituted an 
heir, ho cannot otherwise take upon himself tho inheritance, 
than at the command of the master." 

(c) Slaves were not permitted to rnaixy. "Servile rela- 
tions are an impediment to matrimony." The only sexual 
connection was a contubernium, a mere living together, with- 
out any of the legitimate rights of marriage.* 

(d) They were not allowed to give testimony. "Those 
-persons are allowed to be good witnesses, who are themselves 

legally capable of taking by testament ; but yet no woman, 
slave, interdicted prodigal, no person under puberty, &c., can 
be admitted a witness to a testament." 

(e) They were exposed to the most unrelenting barbarity, 
being wholly unprotected by law, and left entirely in the 
power of their owners. They were liable to every kind of 
torture; and cruel masters sometimes kept on their estates 
tormentors by profession, for the purpose of punishing their 
slaves. Burning alive was sometimes resorted to, and cruci- 
fixion was frequently made the fate of a slave for' trifling 
misconduct, or (torn mere caprice. The truth was, that 
slaves were considered in notrther light than as representatives 
of so much value» and we're in all cases liable to be disposed 
of as any other property was, with no respect whatever to their 
being moral and intellectual beings. Hence, it is not wonder- 
ful that they should have been slain as food for fishes, or that 
the question should have arisen whether, in a storm, a man 
should sacrifice a horse, or a less valuable slave.f 

■ " ' ■' '" ' I.. — — III -I- - I . — .11 I .1 .1.1.1 I , M ,.,- Il* 

» See Bibliotheca Sacra, vol. ii. p. 572. 

j- Comp. Wayland's Letters on Slavery, pp. 86, 87. 
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Among tho modes of punishment enumerated by Profesoor 
Ed\yardB na practised on olaves, were the following :-— «• Tho 
Ittsh and rod were in frequent use. If a slave spoke or coughed 
at a forbidden time, hp was flogged by a very nevero roaster. 
Tho toilet of a lady of fashion was a terrible ordeal for a olavo. 
A stray curl was an inexorablo oflence, and the slave's back 
was punisted for tho faults of the mirror. Burning alive is 
mentioned as a punishment in the Pundects and elsewhere. 
TertuUian says it wna first used for slaves alone. Vine sap- 
lings, as instruments of punishment, were the least dishonour- 
able ; next to them rodB—fuatea or virgx, Bcomgea—^agella 
or ^a^ra, sometimes loaded with lead — plumhata. Chain 
ecourgea were used, with weights at the end, all of bronze or 
tin. The equulms was a terrible instrument of torture. Dis- 
location was one of its effects. Thci e were also the fidiculx-— 
lyre strings, the ungula and forcepst Soc. A slave taken 
among soldiers was cast from the Capitolixie rock, having been 
first manumitted that he might be worthy of that punishment. 
Cruel masters sometimes hired torturers by profession, or had 
such in their, establishments, to assist them in punishing their 
slaves, or in extorting confessions from them. The noses, 
ears, teeth, or even eyes were in g^eat danger from an enraged 
master. Crucifixion was frequently made the fate of a wretched 
slave, for trifling conduct, or for mere caprice." , " Hortensius 
cared less for the health of his slaves, than for that of his fish. 
It was a question put for ingenious disputation, whether, in 
order to lighten a vessel in a storm, one should, sacrifice a 
valuable horse, or a worthless slave." 

It is to be conceded, therefore, that slavery existed in its 
most revolting forms in the time of the apostles, and that they 
often came in contact with it, in preaching the gospel, aad in 
organizing churches. It is to be admitted that it existed under 
laws as severe .and arbitrary ; laws which gave to the master 
as absolute power over the slave, and which subjected him to 
as great oppression and wrong, as the laws in the slave states 
of this Union. Whatever may follow from this, either for or 
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ittgainsS: slavery -ai3 it now exitilg, tho fact cannot bo denied, and 
that fact is not to bo called in question in our reasonings on 
the fiiubjcct. ■ - 

• It has recently been made q question whether slavery ex- 
iiSted in those paJta of the Roman empire where the apostles 
founded churches, and consequently whether they ever in 
fact camo in fetJntact with it. Indeed, it hna bccn'iiiaaintained 
by some of thd friends of the anti-slavery cause, that there is 
no reason to think that it existed in Asia Minor in tho time 
of the apostlea, and that, consequently, when, in addressing 

* masters and servants' in tho Epistles to the Ephesians, to ther 
Colossians; fcWid in the first Epistle of Peter, there is no evi- 
dence that 8tat}es vrete intended, but that the reference is to a 
Condition of voluntary service. If this could be made out ; 
if it could be demonstrated that there was no slavery in those 
places to which those epistles were addressed, it would be 
indeed fair to suppbse that the terms used by the apostles did 
not relate to slavery, sind that it could not be proved from' those 
epistles that the apostles fever admitted the masters of slaves 
to the communioii of the church. But even then the whole 
difficulty would not be met, for in the epistles to Timothy, 
(1 Epis. vi. l"— -S,) and to Titus, (ii. 9, 10,) there is a reference 
to the same relation, and those epistles have no special reference 
tio Asia Minor, but contain general directions to those who were 
Hiinisters of the gospel in the church at large. 

But, it seems to me, that it is wholly improbable that there 
were no slaves in Asia Minor, and, at all events, it cannot 
be demonstrated that there were none ; and if this is so, then 
it is to be admitted that the passages in those epistles refer to 
those who sustained the relation of master and slave — and that 
"^vhatever advantage can be derived from that fact, if any, by 
the advocates of slavery, the fact is to be conceded. The rea- 
sons . fo!; this are briefly these: (i.) It is highly improbable 
that: %hen slavery prevailed so extensively throughout the 
Roman empire, it should not have existed in Asia Minor. 
There were no influences at work there, as in Palestine ; no 
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institutiono of religion ; no principles of Hbcrtjr to prevoiit iU 
(i5.) Wo have seen above that largo numbers of Phrygitina 
End CappadociRns' Vvcro taUcn as slaves to Rome, and it ia a 
raro tiling, i perhaps a thing that never has occurred, that 
slavery did not prevail in a country which ftirnished elavca for 
another country; The very fact that Phryg'io and Oappado- 
cia wore understood to be places from which slaves could bo 
obtained for tho capital, would make it necessary tolceep them 
for the marlcet. (3.) There is direct evidence which makes 
it more than probable that slavery had an existence in the 
provinces of Asia Minor. It undoubtedly existed all around 
it, and in such a way that it would naturally exist there also. 
Thus Timojus asserts that, in early times, before Athens had 
obtained possession of the commerce of the seas, Corinth had 
four hundred and sixty thousand slaves. In Sparta, slaves 
abounded, and the name Helot was synonymous with that of 
slave. In Attica there were about eighty thousand citizens, 
and four hundred thousand slaves. After the fall of Corinth, 
the island of Delos rose into importance as a commercial place* 
and especially as a mart for slaves. The slave-trade there 
was so brisk that the port becanie proverbial for the traffic, 
and was capable, says Strabo, of importing and re-exporting 
ten thousand slaves in a single day.* As a matter of fact it 
is asserted that " there were six thousand slaves which be- 
longed to the temple of a goddess in Cappadocia." Hence the 
words of Horace, " Mancipiis locuples, eget sens Cappadocum 
rex."t These facts make it morally certain that slavery must 
have existed in Asia Minor, and that it undoubtedly existed at 
Ephesus and Colosse. It should be added, (4.) That the most 
natural and obvious interpretations of the passages .in those 
epistles, is to refer them to Che relation of master and slave. 
This will be shown in the sequel. I am persuaded that no? 



* Sea m arficle in the Biblical Hepoaitory on « Slavery in Andent 
Greece," by Professor B.B.Edwards, vol. v. pp. 138, ecq. 
. I Se3 Biblical Repository, vol. v, p. 416. 
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thing flan bo gained to the cause of nnti-islavery hy nltempting 
to deny that tho apostles found slavery in oxistcnco in tho 

' regionfj whore they founded church«s, and that those sustain- 
ing the relation of master and slave were admitted to tho 
churches if they gdVolredt evideiice of ^r^ and wero 

Ciegafded hy the apostles aa entitled to the common participa- 
tion, of the privileges of Christianity. If tho argument from 
tho Scriptures against slavery cannot he sustained without 
admitting that, I do not see that it can be sustained at all. 



§ 2. Tlie Jlpoatha did not openly denounce Slavery as an 
evil, or require that those who were held in bondage should 
be at once emancipated. 

In inquiring into the manner in which the apostles treated 
the subject of slavery, it is clear that they did not openly and 
everywhere denounce it as an evil ; that they did not make 
inmiediate and direct war upon it ; that they did not declare 
that a slaveholder could in no possible circumstances be a 
Christian; that they did iiot demand the emancipation of 
slaves as an indispepsable condition of admission to the 
church; that they did not forbid all fellowship with those 
who held slavess or require others whoDy to separate from 
them ; and that they did not encourage efibrts to promote in- 
surrection amon^j the slaves themselves. These things seem 
. to me to iie the face of the New Testament, and what- 
ever argument they may furnish to the advocates of slavery, 
or whatever difficulty they may present to the enemties of 
slavery in disposing of these facts, it seems plain that the facts 
themselves cannot be denied. 

More particularly, in reference to this point, the following 
things must be regarded as indisputable :— 

1. That slaveholders were admitted by the apostles to the 
Christian church, and were not subjected to immediate disci- 
pline for holding slaves ; in other words, that where those 
v/ere converted who held slaves, as probably many were, it 
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was not required of thorn in all cases to emancipate thoit 
alavca in order that they should, bccomo membcra of tho 
church. Thia is clear, becauso («) it ia undeniable that 
they preached to many who were slaveholders ; ip) there 
is no direct evidence that they required them to emancij^ja?^ 
their 6lavea in order to their being Qdmittcd to the churcl5i t 
(c) they addressed those to whom their epistles were directed , 
as in fact still sustaining this relation, though they wero 
members of the church. Eph. vi. i) ; Col.'^ iv. 1 ; 2 Tim. 
vl. 2, and Titus ii. 9, 10. The passage in 1 Tim. vi. 55, 
makes this so clear, it seems to me, that it cannot be denied 
by any one who will candidly and carefully examine the 
direction of the apostle t " And they that have believing 
mastera, let them not despise them, because they are bre- 
thren ; but rather do them service, because they are faithful 
and beloved.''^ The same thing is taught with equal clear- 
ness in 1 Cor. xii. 13 : "For by one spirit are we all bap- 
tized into one body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles ; whe^^' 
ther we be bond or free.'''* Here, it is evident, ^that 
there were in the church those who had been Jews, and those 
who were of Gentile origiii, so there were those who were 
properly described by the word « bond'-— SoiTLot-r-and those 
who were described by the word ♦ free*— ^i^^i'^f pot. It is true, 
that the latter term does not necessarily prove that they were 
masters or owners of slaves, still the use of the term 'bond 
and free* in the same connection would most naturally suggest 
that. I do not think that an argument could be based on the 
mere words used here, to prove that they were slaveholders ; 
but in a community where slavery abounded — for example, 
like that in South Carolina or Georgia, the phrase, * the bond 
and the free,* used in any connection, would ihost naturally bo 
understood as referring to inasters and slaves. The only 
question which can be raised on this point is, whether the 
term used in the passages just referred to, oJ stv'piot, and the 
corresponding term used in 1 Pet. ii. 18, ^eanottj's — and rendered 
in every instance mastera, refers to masters in the sense of 
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propAiotcrfa of alavm^ or ninslcrs in tho scnso of having' those 
in their employ who were voluntary, or hired eervnntg. \ 
adroit that 8o far m tho vjorda themselvco are concerned, thoy 
do not yiecesBprily imply that those to whom thoy aro applied 
were masters in the former sense, for they would bo used, 
and were oOeu used, to denote those who had those under 
them who vs:6rG voluntary servants, and would bo the terms 
which would be naturally employed to denote mch a relation. 
But there are three circumstances which seem to make it 
clear that the words are used here ns denof:^ing those who 
were the owners of slaves. 1. One is, that the condition 
of those towards whom they: are r^pres jnted as sustaining 
the relation of masters^ was evidently tljaj; of slavery. No 
one, it seems to me, can doubt that, tuey were slaves. 
Their condition is not described as Oijo of voluntary ser- 
vice, but as a much harder service-r^in which they were 
* under the yoke;' in which they were subjected to great 
hardships ; and from which it is said that it would be de- 
sirable to be delivered if possible. The evidence of this will 
appear in another part of the argument. But if this be so, 
then it will follow that the terms used in addressing masters 
were such as denote the owners of slaves. 2. A second 
thing is, that considering the universal prevalence of slavery 
where the gospel was preached, it is not probable that any 
very considerable number would be found who were masters 
and servants in t^e sense of a voluntary servitude on the 
part of the latter. The great mass of those who sustained 
the relation of master and servant, were those among whom 
the terras would denote slavery^ and it is morally certain that 
many of them would be brought under the power of the gos- 
pel. In other words, it is absurd to suppose that the gospel 
would |)e preached in so discriminating a manner that only 
those would be converted who stood entirely aloof from slavery 
• — ^both as masters and servants. But unlessthese terms are used 
in that sense, there is no reference to the relation in the. New 
Testament, and nothing can bs inferred about the views of 
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the npostJes in tho case, one way or the other. S. A third j ^ 
circumstance ia, that thiu is tho interpretation which would bo 7 
put, and is put, on these expressions by tho great mass of tho 
readers of tho Now Testament — by plain Christians in all 
lands and times who have no theory to support: — ono of tho 
best of all evidences tliat the interpretation is correct. 

Whv. ier this fact would malie it proper to treat slavery in 
tho same manner now, is indeed quite another question, and 
one which it is not necessary to ni^e here. There are many 
things to be considered in reference to that before it would 
be legitim|ito to ditiw the conclusion, that because the apostles 
admitted Slaveholders to the church in the state of things 
which existed in the world in their time, therefore it would 
be proper to do it in all circumstances, and at all periods of 
the world, and in all countries. It is quite conceivable at 
least that circumstances may so change, that what would be 
wise and expedient at one time would be in the highest de- ^ / 
gree unwise and inexpedient at another » and it is casting no / , 
imputation on the moral inte^ity of an apostle to suppose that, 
under the laws of the Roman empire, amidst institutions 
which had been sanctioned for ages, and in a state of things 
where they had no agency in making the laws, some things ' 
might have been tolerated which they would not have deemed 
it best to'tolerate in a community like that existing now in the 
United States. Nay, it is conceivable that going as they did 
as missionaries among the heathen— poor, friendless, un- 
known, with no powerful protectors, there might have been 
arrangements admitted into the church which they would not 
have judged to be the best possible for all circumstances, or 
which they would regard as on the whole the most desirable. 
This certainly occurred in regard to some things \ it may be 
that it was so in , regard to slavery. It might be, therefore, . 
an unfair inference to conclude, that became the apostles ad- 
mittei slaveholders to the communion, therefore this should 
be.' contemplated as a permanent arrangement in a well- 
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in ihk !agjQ ]?]io]nlcl contemplate itli-is m their missions f}?aon(j thq 
h«i;^tl)en. The only fair inferonco frqm their conduct ia, that 
filavory* in oll cpnceiyable circumstances^ is not to bo regarded 
f^jj, a. sin, Wh&ihiit in auy circnmstf^iticcs,: however, it . is, or 
i!5| jiot, is a legiUmato subject of inquiry. Whether this con- 
duct oix.the part of tho apostles wag consistent with moral 
honesty, and with a real halrt'd of slavery, will b^ the sub- 
ject of subsequent consideration. 

3, In like manner, the apostles did not deny that those who 
were the hjolders of slaves might be true Christians. • This is 
implied, indeed, in the fact that they were admitted into, the 
churchv but there is more direct and independent proof of it. 
Thus, in. 1 Tim. vi. 2, they are addressed as such : " And 
they [that is those servants who , are) under the yoke] that 
have itelieving mastens, \ei them not despise them, because 
they are brethren^" Here, there are three terms e^nployed 
which imply that, though sustaining this relation, they were 
sregarded as resil. Christians. The first is found in the phrase 
f believing masUr8'-r~<tiai'ovi Sscfrtoi'dj— a J)hrase which would 
be , properly applied .only to those who were true Christians. 
Comp. Luke xix. 17; John xx. S7; Acts x. 45; xvi. 1, 15; 
3 Cor. vi. 15 ; Gal. iii. 9 ; Eph. i. 1, et al. The second 
terra, is brethren— let them not despise them because they 
are bretkrerif—^ tenn also which denotes that they were re- 
\ garded as fejlow-Christians, or were to be regiarded by th? 
/ .' servants under the yoke' ad" their brethren. The third terra 
or phrase is, * faithful and ftefowc?,'— showing that they had, 
and that they deserved, the confidence of those who were 
Christians. No one can doubt that there are , many such 
masters, of slaves, in our own country, who on account of their 
Christian virtues are, and deserve to hep greailyj beloved. 
The exhortation to the servants that they should not despise 
them because they were brethren, is based on the fact that there 
might possibly spring up in their minds, unless they were 
properly instructed, a want of respect for their nniasters if they 
were regarded as « brethren ;' or from the fact that the master 
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and tho servant had embraced the namo religion, aiid were to 
be regarded as in tho most important respects on an equah'ty. 
it would not bo wholly unnaturol that this truth should bo bo 
perverted by ill'dcsigning jiersons jos to make servupts Jjuer 
subordinate naid (Ssrespeictful j and it would be easy for sucK 
peraons*"ttr"a]Iegiei''timt ns they were equal before God, 
the master had no right to control tho servant, and the ser- 
vant was under no obligation to obedience. While, there- 
fore, the apostle admitted in the fullest sense that, as Chris- , 
tians, they were equal, and were to regard each other ns ^ 
brethren, he designed to guard the servant from the inference 
which some might derive from this fact, that aJl distinctions 
were at once to be broken down between them. This pas- 
sage then proves that those who had owned slaves in accord- 
ance with the prevailing laws of the Roman empire, might be 
converted to tho Christian faith, be admitted to the church, 
and be addressed as Christian brethren. It does not prove, 
however, that they might buy and sell slaves (tfier they were 
converted ; nor does it state how long they might contimse 
to hold slaves and yet be regarded as true Christians ; nor 
does it of necessity imply that they snight contemplate this 
as a permanent arrangement, and contentedly hold their fel- 
low-men in bondage with no purpose to restore them to 
freedom. Though they were regarded as truly converted, 
and though they are addressed as ♦ brethren,' yet nothing in 
this passage forbids the supposition that , it might be a duty 
for them to cause this relation to cease as soon as it could be 
done. Whether that was so, must be determined by. an inde- 
pendent inquiry. 

3. In like manner, it is to be conceded that the apostles 
did not openly and publicly proclaim that slavery was an evil ; 
that the Roman laws on this subject were wrong; that the 
whole institution was contrary to the gospel ; that the system 
was replete with every form of monstrous error ; and that it 
was the duty of every man who owned slaves at once to set 
them at liberty. They never used harsh and severe language 
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in regard to it ; never denouucod civil govorhmcnt us \vholly 
/ jevilj bocaiiso it upheld the institution ; never spoko of tho;Dc 
( vrho held slavea Sis thieves, or murderors, or infidels, or ndul- 
V. terersi oif opesa abettors of vice and immorality. The simple 
prxjof of thia is: to bo found in an appeal to the New Testa- 
ment. Such: violent denunciations arid such severities of 
language are not to be found there; arid as it is to be pre- 
sumed that in the Acts of the Apostles we have a fair repre- 
sentation of thei? usual manner of preaching, and a statement 
of the -topics which they insisted on in their public discourses ; 
and as in their epistles wo have a fair illustration, undoubtedly, 
of the usu^l, method in which they addressed the churches, 
the inference is clear that such violent denunciations formed 
no part of tkeir pjfeaching. It cannot fail, I think, to strike 
every one, that there is a most marked difference between the 
manner of the apostles in this respect, and the style of address 
of many who are the advocates of emancipation at the present 
day. There is a severity of language which finds no counte- 
nance in the New Testament, There are severe reproaches 
cast on the owners of slaves, which find no par^lel in the 
Acts of the Apostles aad in the Epistles. There is a style 
of denouncing civil government, arid ecclesiastical bodies, 
and churches, and ministers of the gospel, and private 
Christians, which is utterly foreign to the methods of dis- 
cussing .these questions employed by the apostles. No cabn 
and dispassionate inquirer, it seems to me, can doubt that 
in their methods of discussing this subject, many who are 
called * abolitionists' have departed far from the example of the ^ 
1 / apostles ; and, indeed, I apprehend, not a few of them would 
! openly avow it. But it is as clear that their course has been 
> .wrong in itself, and has been adapted to defeat the very end 
' in view. Indeed, it would seem that if Satan had resolved 
to employ his highest ability in forming a scheme by which 
the fetters of the slave should be riveted for ever on the un- 
happy children of Africa in this land, he could riot have 
•devised a more efiectual way than by producing just the mode 
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of treating it which prevails at the South and tho North, 
Never, it seems to me, has a good cause been more wretchedly , 
managed in the main than tho cause of anti-slavery in the | 
United States. Any man will do a good service to his gene- ' 
ration who can Contribute to bring his fellow-citizens, by - 
exhortation or example, to a more calm and luKid way of mcet~ 
ing this great evil. The following remarks of t he late Dr. 
Channing, in his ivorlc on Slavery, should command the assent 
of all thinking men. 

The abolitionists have done wrong, I believe ; nor is their 
wrong to be winked at, because done fanatically, or with good 
intentions ; for how m.ilch mischief may be wrought with good 
designs ! They have fallen, into the common error of enthu- 
siasts, that of exaggerating their object, of feeling as if no evil 
existed but that which they opposed, and as if no guilt could 
be compared with that of countenancing and upholding it. 
The tone of their newspapers, as far as I have seen them, has 
often been fierce, bitter, and abusive."-— p. 133. " The aboli- 
tionists might have formed an association ; but it should have 
been an elective one. Men of strong principles, judiciousness, 
sobriety, should have been carefully sought as members. 
Much good might have been accomplished by the co-operation 
cf such philanthropists. Instead of this, the abolitionists sen£ 
forth their orators, some of them transported with Rery zeal, 
to sound the alarm against slavery through the land, to gather 
together young and old, pupils from schools, females hardly 
arrived at years of discretion, the ignorant, the excitable, the 
impetuous, and to organize these into associations for the 
battle against oppression. Very unhappily, they preached 
their doctrine to the coloured people, and .collected them into 
societies. To this mixed and excitable multitude, minute, 
heart-rending descriptions of slavery were given in the 
piercing tones of passion ; and slaveholders were held up as 
monsters of cruelty and crime."— p. 136. One great principle 
which we should lay down as immovably true, is, that if a 
good work cannot be carried on by the calm, self-controlled, 
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banovolent apirit of Chritilianity, then the time foi" doing ithm 
mil como* God asks not the aid of our vices. He can ovov- 
tnh them for good, but they aro not tho chosen instrumoma 
pf human happines8.""-T-.p. 15J8. 

4. It is to bo admitted, thttt, in ineetiug ihitu subject, tho 
apostles gave instJructiona to those who sustained tho rektioa 
of master and slave, respecting their duties while in that rela-i 
tipa. The passages already referred to contemplate the per-* 
formance of certain duties in that relation, or while that 
relation continued. Thus, in regard lo the duty of masters, 
they are enjoined (Eph. vi."9) to do "the same thing^a" 
towards their servants which had been enjoined on them ; to 
wit, to exhibit the same kindness, fideUty, and reispect for the 
will of God. They were to " forbear threatening ;'* that is, 
they were to avoid a fretful and dissatisfied temper — a disposi- 
tion to govern by terror rather than by love. They werei 
(Col. iv. 1) to " give unto their servants that which is jiist 
and equal, remembering that they had also a master ia 
heaven." These, I believe, are all the direct commands which 
are> addressed to masters in the New Testament, but they 
imply that the relation did exist, and . that there were import- 
ant duties to be performed in that relation. There are 
undoubtedly many gmefal precepts addressed to Christians, 
as such, which masters would be expected to apply to them- 
selves to regulate their conduct in their treatment of their 
slaves, but these are ail that directly bear on the subject, 
unless the case of Philemon, which will be examined at length 
in the sequel, be one. It is indeed quite remarkable, that, 
considering the fact that there were so many slaves in, the 
countries where the gospel was preached, and the probability 
that not a few masters would be converted to the Christian 
religion, so little is addressed to them in the epistles, and that 
so little is said implying that the relation existed at all. Still, 
these passages do seem to make it certain that the relation 
existed among some who were members of the church, and 
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that the mnstcr owed important duties to Jliia servant while 
sustaining that relation. 

There are, however, raoro passag^es which refer to the dwty 
of slttvea, and which seem to imply that, as might bo 
supposed, more slaves than masters were converted. Thua 
in Eph. vi, 5--r8, they are instructed to be " obedient to their 
mnstors according to the flesh, w^th fear and trembling, in 
singleness of heart, as unto Christ, not with oye-servjco, ao 
men-pleasers, but as the servants of Christ, doing the will of 
God from the heart ; with good-will doing service, as to tho 
Ijord, and not to men." In Col. iii. 23! — 25, also, a direction 
very similar to this occurs. In 1 Tim. vi. 1, 2, it is said, "Let 
as many servants as are under the yoke count their own 
masters worthy of all honour, that tho name of God and his 
doctrine be not blasphemed. And they that have believing 
masters, let them not despise them, because they are bre- 
thren ; but rather do them service, because they are faithful 
and beloved, partakers of the benefit." In 1 Pet. ii. 18, it 
is said, "Servants, be subject to your masters with all fear; 
not only to the good and gentle, but also to the froward." 
It should be said respecting this passage, however, that it is 
less clear that it refers to slavery than the others which have 
been adduced. The Greek word is not that which is com- 
monly used, Sov^ot, but oteeVow, a . term which means merely 
domestics, kouse-companiona, or household servants — ^from 
dxos, house. (See Ch. III.) They might have become such 
domestics, either by purchase or by voluntary agreement. 
The word would properly apply to csm^/ persons who were 
employed about a house as domestics, in whatever way they 
entered into that relation. It may be admitted as probable 
that most of those who were thus engaged were slaves, and 
that such are referred to here by the apostle. But that fact 
is not conveyed by the word which is used. 

Whatever consequences may follow from- these passages ; 
whatever argument may be fairly deduced from them by the 
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tj,dvo)?atc5i of elavery, it cnnnoti, it seems to me, bo denied ihafi 
tho apostles addressed those to wliom tlicy eent their opigtlca, 
af) ai,is»aining the rokvion of master and slave, and gave to each 
iastructions in regard to their duty in that relation. They 
doubtless raeont to bo understood as teaching that in that rela- 
tion they owed important dutiea to each other. It is also to 
be admriltt^d, that in giving these directions, thoy did not en- 
courage among the slaves insurrection against their masters, 
or insubordination, or an attempt to escape by • ruBning away ;* 
and, in like manner, it is to be admitted, iiTwfiatover way it 
iflraay be explained, that they did not enjoin on the masters the 
duty of emancipating their slaves immediately in all possible 
^ijxumstances. This is to lie admitted, because no instructions 
of that kind cap bo found in their writings, and it is not to bo 
presumed that they gave one species of instruction to them in 
oral intercourse, and another in their lettera. 

The question now is, whether, these things being so, the 
conduct of the apostles shows that they regarded the system 
as consistent with the best good of society, and as one to be 
tolerated and perpetuated in the church ; or, is their treat- 
ment of this matter consistent with this fact that they regarded 
the whole systent as evil, and that they sincerely desired its 
estinctioa? If they did so regard itf if it is indeed sinful 
and evil, can their conduct be vindicated as honest men ? If 
they regarded it as wrong, if they desired its extinction, if they 
ijfieant that their labours as Christian men should aboh'sh it, 
can their conduct in the points now referred to be shown to 
be consistent with common honesty, and with that openness 
and bddness in exposing sin which their character as apostles 
demanded? 

These are certainly very important questions, and on all- 
sides they, should be met with candour 'and fairness. They 
constitute the very gist of the, whole inquiry respecting 
slavery, so far as the New Testament is concerned. The 
advocates and apologists for slavery, as a scriptural institution, 
would probably be willing to leave the argument here, as 
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^lecisivo in tho case. Tha argument on which they roly rcste 
csseatially on two grounds : — 

I. 'rhat the apostles ' legislated for slavery,' aa they did fox 
the relations of husband and wife, and parents and childien ; 
9,nd, . 

II. That if they were in fact opposed to slavery, and re* 
garded it jis a moral evil, and yet pursued this course, it was 
not consistent with moral honesty, and involved one of the 
worst forms of what is now known as Jesuitism. It is tho ^ 
duty of those who entertain the views wWch I am advocating, 

to mee't these arguments. They cannot be evaded without 
being fatal to the cause. Let us then inquire whether thesa 
things, are so. 

L The (first argument from these admitted facts is, that the 
apostles legislated for slavery as they did for the relations of 
husbands and wives, and parents and children. By this it is 
tneant, that they made laws for those \vho sustained that rela- 
tion in such a way that they must have intended that the 
relation should be permanent in the church ; and that they 
could not have done this if they had regarded the institution as 
giiiful, and had not intended to lend their sanction to it. It 
is said in support of this argument, that though polygamy 
prevailed, yet that they never legislated for that relation—! 
that they never prescribed the duties of husbands in such a 
sense that it was supposed a mau would have two wives-r-* 
and that they never prescribed the duties of the v/ives of one 
man to .each other, or the duties of a plurality of wives to the 
same husband. It would be said further, perhaps, that they 
never prescribed the duties of pirates, and robbers, and thieves 
in the business to which they had,devoted themselves, nor the 
duties of idolaters to their idols or their priests, nor the duty 
pi" men in any other sinful relation. When John, as recorded int 
Luke iii. 13, seq., prescribed the duties of 'publicans' in the 
employment in which they wera . engaged, it is said, that it is 
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feir to Guppose that ho^did mot regard that employment m 
necessarily einful ; when he prescribed the duties of sbldievG, 
it is impKed that ho did not regard the occupation of a eoldier 
to necessarily wrong. If ho had so regarded these oirtnploy- 
monttSj uistead of prescribing- the duties of these persona in 
tlicrn, he would have directed them at once to leave them, and 
to seek soine honest and honourable occupation. The argu- 
ment is, tliat a relation in life with respect to which the Biblo 
has * legislated,' and in reference to which it has prescribed 
duties iii that relation, may be permanently continued, con- 
sistently with the besi interests of society and the world. 

I need not say that this argument is greatly relied on by the 
advocates for slavery and the apv^logists for it, and that it is 
usually considered to be enough merely to refer to it, without 
drawing it out to even the length in which I have staled it. 
I have not intended to do injustice to it; and I have not, in fact, 
found it so strongly expressed as is done in the lang^iage 
"which I have now used. 

In reply to this argument, I would make the following re- 
marks:— ^ 

(1.) It is not true that the apostles * legislaied' (ot slavery, 
or for its existence, in any proper signification of the word 
legislate. The word legislate means " to make or enact a 
law or laws."* Now, in what sense is it true that the apos- 
tles made or enacted laws respecting slavery ? Did they ever 
takemp the subject as a new thing ; as a matter about vsrhich 
arrangements were to be made ; as an institution concerning 
which they were to make laWs to be of permanent observance 
in the church ? Assuredly, they did none of these things, 
^hey did not prescribe it as one of the regulations of the 
chufch ; they did not even titter sentiments formally permit- 
ting it in the church; they did not attempt to make laws 
respecting it at all. It may be said that Moses legislated for 
it ; and that the Roman senate legislated for it ; but there is 
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no intclUfjiblo eenao in which it can bo said that the apo3tlca 
legislated for it. Thoy prescribed tho duties of iho mauler 
in a relation already existing-— but that woa not legislating for 
slavery $ they prttscribed tho duties of fl/am, in a relation 
\vhich tho gospel did not originate, but, in. which it found 
t,hem-r-but that was noS laying down laws for the permanent 
continuance of t^c inatitutioni Tho permanency .of tho in-i 
§tjtution can derive no support from what they said on tho 
Qubjeot, and in no manner depends on it. The permanency 
of the relations 'of husband and wife, and of parents and 
children, docs not depend on the fact that tho. apostles legis- 
lated for those relations, or on the fact that they prescribed tho 
duties of those who sustoTned these relations. The questioa 
■Vjrhether it was contemplated that those relations should be 
permanent in the earth, lies back of the fact that the apostles 
prescribed the duties of parents and children. They made 
laws for the master- — as responsible to God— -not for slavery : 
for the slave — as a redeemed man and a sufferer — not for the 
perpetuity of the system which oppressed him. 
. (^.) It is not fair to infer from the manner in which they 
prescribed the duties of masters and slaves in that relation, 
that they approved the system, and that they desired its per- 
petuity. To prescribe the duties of certain persons while 
sustaining a certain relation to each other, cannot be construed as 
approbation of the relation itself. It might not be desirable 
for him who' gave directions about the right mode of acting 
in a certain relation, to attempt to disturb it at that time, or it 
might be impossible at once to remove certain evils connected 
Tjvith it, and yet there might be important duties which religion 
would enjoin while that relation continued. Thus, to direct 
masters to render to their servants that which is just and 
equal ; to forbear threatening, knowing that they had a mastef 
in heaven; to be kind, equal, and just in 'their dealings with 
their servants — ^which is the extent of the ' legislation' of the 
apostles in respect to them— cannot with any justice be con- 
strued into an approval of the system : for as long as that 
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relation coiitinoeid, whatever might bo theirs duty about diS" 
solving it, thero were certain (Jutios which they owed to thcoo 
under them, and which the Christian religion made it impc- 
srativo on them to perform. - And in like manner, to dii-ect 
servants to bo obedient to their masters according to the flesh ; 
to obey in all things their masters according to the flesh; to 
count their raafeters worthy of all honour; to direct them to 
please, their masters well in all things, not answering agjiin, 
apt purloining, but to show all good fidelity ; and to be subject 
to them with all fear, not only to the good and gentle, but Jilso 

the froward-— which is the extent of their * legislating' for 
claves— cannot be construed as an approbation of the system, 
or as expressing the opinion that it would be desirable that 
this relation should always continue. While, it continued, 
there were certain duties which religion required of them, 
whether it were to be dissolved or not; for it was in an emi- 
nent manner desirable that they should show the fair influence 
of religion on the heart. Even on the supposition that the 
apostles regarded the system as a great evil, and desired the 
immediate abolition of slavery, as long as the relation con- 
tinued, they would have required that this spirit should be 
manifested. It is the same spirit, certainly, which the great 
body of the most decided abohtionists in this country would 
desire that those who are held in slavery should evince, 
though this fact cannot be construed into an argument that 
they approve of slavery. 

I'hat this is a just view, will appear from two considera- 
tions, (a) The apostles 'legislated' in a manner quite as 
decisive respecting the relation between Nero and his subjects, 
(Rom. xiii. 1 — 7 ; 1 Pet. ii. 13 — 17,) and yet it would be doing 
them great injustice to infer that they approved of his govern- 
ment, or desired that it should be pturpetuated oh the earth. 
It would be very unfair to conclude from the views which 
they expressed, that such a despotism would be the best kind 
of government for the United States, or that it would be de- 
sirable that it should be established everywhere, or that it was 
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mch m God approved, or even that in any ecnso it was x'lghU 
And yet, whatever obligations Christians might bo under to 
f imadify, that government if they had any power to do eo, while 
the relation which they ^sustained to it continued, there wero 
important duties which' they owed to the government tsnder 
v.rhich they wore, ad stfoA; for even under the , hardshipig 
of such a government, they wore under obligation to evince 
Buch a spirit as would do honour to ike gospel. And even 
if the apostles had, given just the instructions to Nero which 
they did to Christian masters, it would not have proved that 
they regarded his :administration as o. good one, or that God 
desired that men a government should be perpetuated. If 
they had directed ;hitn, as ti»fly did Christian masters, to « ren- 
der to his siibjects that which was just and equal,' and to 
evince kindness, and tenderness, and fidelity, 'forbearing 
threatening,' — ' legislating' for /u»j in that relation, it would 
by no means demonstrate that his conduct towards his subjects 
was sach as God approved, or; that there was not something 
essentially wrong in the kind of government which he endea» 
voured to maintain over the Roman people. (6) The same 
remarks ape applicable also to cases of -persecution. The 
apostles * legislated' for those who were suffering under per- 
secution; that is, they recognised the fact that Christians 
were persecuted; they made laws for those who were perse- 
cuted; they enjoined on them the performance of cerlaia 
duties in that condition, as much as they did for those who 
were held as slaves. They enjoined on them the duty of 
showing proper respect for their superiors ; a spirit of sub- 
ordination and submission ; patience under the reception of 
wrongs, just as they did on slaves in respect to the wrongs 
and oppressions which they received from their masters. But 
assuredly, it would be doing the apostles great injustice to 
infer that because they did this, they approved of th6 laws 
which; made the persecution of the saints inevitable, or that they 
desired that the system under which those laws were enacted 
should be perpetuated. And even if the apostles had enjoined 
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Oii vporsecxitOTS-tho same thing which thoy did on ChraJian 
mostcrsj it could not bo coratrued as cxpreEsisng' an ttpproba- 
tioB of their conduct in mainCaining a system which subjected 
60 many innocent Chriations to so grievous, wrongs: Jfthoy 
had isnjoincd on them the duty -of being kind; end of /foiv 
braring threateningi' and of « rendering to oil that which is 
just and equAl'— * Jegi^tomg"* for thern in the tosc, it would 
'bo a very inconclusive method of reasonings to infer that they 
ai^proved of the persecuting system, and wished to bo under- 
stood as desiring its perpetuity. ; ; 

(3.) But it js.iiot ifmc^that in any sense the apostles ♦legis- 
lated'' for slavery as they did for the relation of husband and wife, 
find parent and child* It'ia not true that they ever represented 
those relations as parallel, or as equally desirable and acceptable 
to God. I shall.have occasion to refer to this again, but would 
here nOt'ce the following things in regard to their legislating 
for those who were in tliis relation— ^in all which their in^ 
structions differ from those respecting the relation of husband 
and wife, and parent and child; (a) They uniformly repre* 
sent servitude as a hard condition, and as in itself undesirable, 
i Gor. vii. 31'; 1 Pet. ii. 18i — 23. Corap. the injunctions to 
masters, Eph. vi. 9 ; Coi. iv^ L But where do they represent 
the condition of a wife or child as necessarily a hard and mm* 
desirable condition? (Ji) They enjoin on slaves submission 
to their condition as a hard one, and. one in which they were 
constantly liable to suffer wrong. 1 Pet. ii. 18, 19: "Ser^- 
vantSf be subject to your masters with all fear ; not only to 
the good and gentle, but also to the froward, /or this is 
thankworthy, if a man for conscience toward God enrfwre 
g-nef [i.^. that which is fitted to produce grief,] suffisring 
wrongjhlly," I Got. vik 2!: ««Art thou called being a 
servant?, Car6 not for it." That is, 'though it is a hard 
condition, yet let it not be a subject of deep anxiety 
and distress ; in the hi]|mble lot in life v/here God has 
placed you, strive to evince the Christian spirit, and show 
that you are able to honour religion, rejoicing in the hope 
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pf immortal freedom in a bettor world.' But wbcro doca 
an apostle attempt to console a wife or a child by tcllinfj 
tbcmnotto care for it^ that they are in such a condition? 
How would a child intevpret suclx a direction, that though 
had a father over him when he became a Christianf yoi that 
he ought not to • care for it,' but to endeavour in that hanl 
condition to perform his duti^js aa well as ho was able, and to 
console himself with the reflection that after all he was. a child 
of God, and was in . that more important sense free ? (c)«ThQ 
principal virtue which the apostles enjoin on slaves to culti- 
vate, is that ol patimce tinder wrong-— a mild, gentle, and 
kind spirit, even when conscious that they were enduring 
wrong. See the passages already referred to. Comp. purti- 
cularly 1 Pet. ii. 18 — '43 : «* This is thankworthy, if a man 
for conscience toward God endure grief, suffering wrongfully * 
For what glory is it, if, when yq be buffeted for your faults, 
ye shall take it patiently? But if, when ye do well, and 
suffer for it, ye take it patiently, this is acceptable with God. 
For even. hereunto were ye catted.** Ye were called by you? 
Christian profession, and after the example of your master— 
the Lord Jesus— -" who, when he was reviled, reviled not 
again ; when he suffered, he threatened not ; bht committed 
himself to him who judgeth righteously ," to evince a spirit 
of patiencs under wrongs, and to bear them submissively, by 
committing your cause unto God. But what other relation 
of life is ihere in which the leadingvirtue recommended to be 
cultivated, is patience under the infliction of wrong ? Is that 
the crowniitg virtue recommended in the marriage relation ? 
Is that described as the cardinal virtue of a, son or daughter ? 
({/) They represented it as desimble to escape from servitude 
if it could be done; or as more desirable to be free than to be 
in that condition. Thus, in iCor. vii. 21j the apostle Paul 
says, '*Art thou called being a. servant? Care not for it: 
hut if thou may est be made free, use it rather." But where 
is any thing like this said respecting the condition of a wife 
or child ? Where is it implied that such a relation was so 
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liard and oppressive that it would bo desirablo to cscap6 from 
it if poGaiiblo ? • 

If these things are so, then it is clear that the apostles did 
ml » legislate* for slavery in any such sense aa they did for 
thft rfelation of husband and wife, and parent- and child. They 
never fegurddd the relations as similar. Every thing that 
they said in the way of legislation is entirely consistent with 
the supposition that they disapproved of the system^ and de* 
8ire(J' that it might cease as soon as possible. 

II. The second argument relied on, from the facts respect- 
ing the manner in which the apostles treated the subject of 
slavery as specified above, ia, that if they were opposed to 
slavery at h6art, and regarded it as siftful, their course was 
inconsistent with moral hcnesty, and that it was in fact one 
of the worst forms of what "s now known as Jesuitism. 

This argument is greatly insisted on by all the advocates 
of slavery, and by all who apologize for it as a scriptural 
institution. It is in fact the strongest argument which has 
been adduced on that side of the question. It is stated in as 
Strong a manner probably as it can be, in the Princeton 
Biblica?. Repertory, in the passages already quoted, pp. 234~ 
340. It is also urged with great confidence by Dr. Fuller in his 
Letter to Dr. Wayland ; and in order that the full force of the 
argument raay be seen in the present connection, I will copy 
it as it is presented by this eminent Baptist divine. 

" In the reraart just made, I supposed^ of course, that you 
admit some sort- of slavery to have been allowed in the Old 
Testament, and sufi*ered by Jesus^ and his apostles. A man 
who denies this will deny any thing, and only proves how 
much stronger a passion is than the clearest truth. Both 
Dr. Channing and; Dr. Wayland, with all respectable com- 
mentators, yield this point; but if this point be yielded, 
how can it be maintained that slaveholding is itself a crime? 
No one can regard the noble president of Brown University 
•with moro esteem and affection than I do ; from his argu- 
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rrienta, hoivovev, I am constrained to diasenU Hia position 
this the moral precepts of the gospel condemn slavery ; It 
is therefore criminal. Yet ho admits that neither the Saviour 
nor , his apostles commanded masters to emancipate their 
slaves; nay, they ' go further,' he adds, "and prescribe tho 
duties suited to both parties in their present condition;' 
among which duties, bo it remembered, there is not an inti" 
mation of manumission, but the wholo code contemplates tho 
continuance of tho relation. Here, then, we have the Author 
of the gospel, and the inspired propagators of the gospel, and 
the Holy Spirit indicting the gospel, all conniving at a. prac- 
tice which was a violation of the entire moral principle of tho 
gospel ! And the reason assigned by Dr. Wayland for this 
abstinency by God from censuring a wide-spread infraction of 
his law, is really nothing more nor less than expediency-— 
the apprehension of consequences. The Lord Jesus and the 
apostles teaching expediency T~' They who proclaimed and 
prosecuted a war of extermination against all the most 
cherished passions of this guilty earth, and attacked with 
dauntless-intrepidity all the multiform idolatry around them — 
they quailed, they shrank from breathing even a whisper 
against slavery, through fear of consequences ! ! And, 
through fear of .consequences, the Holy Spirit has given us 
a canon of Scriptures, containing minute directions as to the 
duties of master and slave, without a word as to emancipation ! i ! 
Suppose our missionaries should be detected thus winking at 
idolatry, and tampering with crime in heathen lands. 

" Dr. Channing also says, — Paul satisfied himself with 
disseminating principles which would slowly subvert slavery. 
* Satisfied himself!' but w^is he so easily satisfied in reference 
to any act which he regarded as a dereliction from duty ? 
Hear how he speaks : ' If any man that is called a brother 
be a fornicator, or covetous, or an idolater, or a railer, or a. 
drunkard, or an extortioner, with such an one no not to cat.' 
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*Bo mi (Ifceivi'dj irioillior fomicatora, nor idolrUoro, nor mIuI- 
terera, nor cHemhwtle, nor nbus<.»ra of themsolvea with man- 
hmd, nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drimknrdo, nor reviler.*?, 
jnoir extortioner.?, shwll inherit tho kingdom of God.' * Whore- 
mongors nnd adulterers God will judge.* 'Jn the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, when ye are gathered together, and 
my spirit, with the power of our Lord Jesus Christ, to deliver 
such an ono unto Sattm for the destruction of the flesh, thnt 
thc! spirit may be saved in the day of tho Lord Jesus.' 
Such was Paul's language ; nothing but thia unyielding, un- 
compromising condemnation of every sin could content him ; 
yet, OS to tho « unutterable abomination of slavery,' he is a 
temporizing palterer I As to slavery, which « violates every 
article in tho decaloguCj' although the apostle saw it all 
around him, and members of the church guilty of it, he 
declined uttering a word — he is cowed into a time-server, a 
worker by concealed and tardy indirections ! He ' satisfies 
himself,' while millions on all sides are sinking into hell 
through this crime — he 'satisfies himself with spreading 
principles which would slowly work a cure I Craven and 
faithless herald ! and after this, with what face could he say, 
*J have kept back nothing'—-'! have not shunned to declare 
the whole counsel of God?' Arguments like these refute 
themselves ; they are the signal failures of minds masterful 
for the truth, - but impotent against it ; and will convince 
every sincere inquirer that to denounce slaveholding as ne- 
cessarily a sin, is to deal in loose assertion, and practically to 
range one's self with the infidel and scoffer."* 
. These are strong positions, expressed both by Dr. Fuller 
and by the author of the anicle in the Repertory, in vigorous 
language. The argument is not capable of being urged in 
any clearer manner, and if it can be shown, as thus presented, 
to be unfounded,- it will remiain disposed of for ever. It is in 
the highest degree iraportant to reply to it, not only to vindi- 
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cato tiio chnractor of line aposliea, hil vho to owccvlain itho 
triJo Kclatioiii of thw Waw ''I'eatamenit to rite (subject of slwcry^ 
and. p.bo to furnish irhwlruclivo kosons aboul; the wjecst mxnx 
of meeiiimg great, md appulling evils jn tho world. 

Tl).« tyuo quefftion in, wlwthor, on the supposition thvd jjie 
apo3tIo3 regaffdcd elavcry iiw an evil inetitation ; as untleEirp/()ic 
for the good of aociety ; m contrary to tho apirit of tho rcIi}:{ir/R 
winch they preached ; ns so oflfensivd in the sight of God shat 
ho dcaired its removal ; and as an institution which the reli- 
gion v,rhich they promulgated was intended to remove from 
the earth, it was morally honeat for them to pursue the course 
which they did — to admit slaveholders to the communion ; to 
baptize them ;^ to speak of them as • brethren beloved ;' and 
to^givo them counsel for their conduct in that relation, without; 
apprising them that they were living in gross sin, or requiring 
them at once to eraancipats their slaves. 

This inquiry resolves itself essentially into two questions. 
(1.) Whether they meant to have it supposed that they 
approved of the system, and desired it to be perpetuated on, 
the earth, in the same sense that they desired that the mar-, 
riage institution, and the relation of parent and child should bei 
perpetuated as desirable for the best interests of society ; and, 
(8.) If they did not, whether their treatment of it was origi- 
nated by a 'false notion of expediency ; by the fear of the con- 
sequences of exposing its evil, and in fact left a false impres - 
sion on those whom they addressed, in regard to it. " 

On the supposition, then, that they regarded the system as 
evil, and desired it to be abandoned, and meant that religion 
should undermine it and remove it from the world, what in 
their circumstances was the path of wisdom and of honesty ? 
What did Christian integrity demand of them in the acconiL- 
plishment of their object ? In reply to these questions, and in* 
order fairly to meet the argument, I would make the folloviring 
remarks :r— 
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(1.) It ml] bo mIniitCO'jl on all handj;, that 'vhatovcv wero 
tho reasons which induced t hem to mcot slavery in thij ujcsnner 
in whicla tltcy did, it waa ml I'irom any feur of tho conoe- 
quoncca of im oppcsino coun5c. Tineir v/holo conduct ohows, 
thai, whintover niotivcs may bnvo influenced '.hem in respect 
to my existing evil, it was not tho dread of a loss of populurily, 
or of comfort, or of life. It is true in lefcrenco to tho prevail- 
ing evils of the world, as tho conductora of tho Biblical Re- 
pertory say,< that " they did not keep bick tho truth from 
tho fear of suffering. They called God to witness that 
' they declared tho whole counsel of God, and were clear 
of every man's blood." It is true that, as Dr. Fuller says, 
"they proclaimed and prosecuted a war of extermination 
against all the most cherished passions of this guilty earth, 
and attacked with dauntless intrepidity all the multiform idol- 
atry around them," On all hands it will be agreed by those- 
who are acquainted with ihe principles on which the apostles 
acted, that they were not restrained from denouncing what 
they regarded as wrong, from fear of personal consequences. 
If it 6(3 a fair inference from this, as Dr. Fuller and the con- 
ductors of the Princeton Repertoiy suppose, that they did not 
regard slavery as " a heinous crime in the sight of God," then 
the inference cannot be denied, ^f^iofcrer conclusion follows, 
it is to be conceded that the method in which the apostles met 
it did not arise from the fact that " they quailed, or shrunk 
from breathing even a whisper against slavery, through 
fear of consequences."* 

(2.) It is incumbent on those who believe that slavery is 
inconsistent with the spirit of Christianity, and that God 
regards it as an evil and undesirable thing, to show that the 
manner in which the apostles met it was honest ; that it did 
Hot imply connivance at an acknowledged evil ; that it was 
not a course fitted to produce deception ; and that there were 
reasons for meeting the subject in this manner, which did not 
exist in the case of idolatry and other sins. 
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In ilSuQtrnting this l^^'nl, ihcrcforo, and in endcnvoiuing to 
dhow thttl the conduct of tho cpoatles wan conaistcat with f.h<.) 
belief' ihwt nlavery waa an evil, nnd ihnt the opirit of tho scli* 
fjion which ihey propngatod wao opposed to it, and yet thtit 
their coumc was honest, I would submit tho following 

(«) There were reasons for meeting this evil in this manner, 
which did not exist in tho case of other cvila. In other wordi?, 
it was expedient, and yet honest, to meet it without making 
an open and violent assault on the institution, and without 
denouncing it as at all times, and in all circumstances a sin, 
and without denying that in ani/ circumstances ono who held 
slaves could be a good man. Or, in oiher words, there was a 
propriety in their meeting it by inculcating fundamental 
truths, which would gradually but certainly remove the evil, 
rather than by an open opposition to the laws in the case, and 
a denunciation of it as always sinful. The general principle 
is, that they adopted the best method of ultimately removing 
the evil under the influence of Christianity, without lending 
to it any such sanction as to leave the impression that they 
regarded it as a good and desirable institution. 

There are two kinds of expediency, one of which is con- 
sistent with moral honesty, and the other of which is not. 
Expediency may be employed in a good cause and to accom- 
plish good ends ; or it may be employed in a bad cause and 
to accomplish evil purposes. The word " expedient" means 
that "which tends to promote the object proposed; fit of 
suitable- for the purpose." An "expedient" is "that which 
serves to promote or advance ; any means to accomplish an 
end." ''^Expediency" is "fitness or suitableness to effect 
some good end, or the purpose intended ; propriety under the 
particular circumstances of a case."* In itself, therefore, 
expediency is not inconsistent with entire honesty, and with 
the most tnanly independence. It is, in itself, a characteristic 
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of wifulom, and wo could haully respect a men vrho did not 
do that which ia cxpedienff m the senso of ndopiing imam 
mikibh to tho end which ho propoeca, and adapted to jjcciiirc 
that end. " A man v<rould hardly bo dccnued of sound mind 
wnleea he obeyed tho dictates of such nn oxpedioncy. .Wuy, 
if ho failed to avail himeelf of such means, ho might In.' 
morally delinquent. For instanco, if a man were chnrgcd 
with the accomplishment of some good design, and neglected 
to uso tho means suitable to effect it, or still more, if ho used 
means of a directly opposite tendency, wo should all declaro 
him culpable. His conduct would slxow that his interest in 
the work was not eufficiont to prompt him to the use of tho 
proper means to insure his success."* 

There may be cases, then, in. which expediency is right and 
proper ; and there may be cases, ako, as we all know, in which 
it may bo "mean, contemptible, cowardly, and wicked." 
When it is wicked and mean, the evil must arise from soma 
cause aside from the fact that the act seems to be expedient. 
It must be because there is some wrong in the object aimed 
at, or because there is something dishonest,, cowardly, mean, 
or wicked in the measures adopted to secure it ; something 
which in that case is ' expedient,' not because it is fit and suita- 
ble to the end, but because it" involves some improper conceal- 
ment of the truth ; some false pretence, or. some dishonest 
trick to secure the end in view. In, such a case, an act 
would be as wicked, as an honest and wis^, expediency would 
be virtuous. 

Suppose, for instance, a man goes among the heathen to 
preach the gospel. If he should study the character of the 
people ; if he should be prudent and not needlessly rouse 
their prejudices ; if he should confonn himself to their modes 
of dress and style of living ; if he should evince such an inte- 
xest in them as to win their confidence and affections ; and if 
he should present the gospel with sound sense and practical 
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pood jiulgj-acHt,, he would be p«rEUf,n{3f a wso expcdicincy, for 
ho would bo pursuing a course ilml was ndaptcd tOECcurc tho 
end id view, and every thing; which ho did would bo consipt- 
cnt \vith tho stricteirt honealy. But aupposo he ahould rely 
on pious fmuds, and invent falso testimonies to hia doclrincs„ 
nud pretend to work miracles, this wouid bo an 'expediency' 
that would bo manifenlly dishonest. And suppose even that 
it might be attended with somo conversions, atill that would 
not alter the case. Tho thing itself would bo condemned by 
ail honest men. 

In like manner, suppose {.hat in propagating tho gospel, I 
adopt some of tho evil customs of the heathen ; that I attempt 
to avail myself of their known reverence for sacred shrines, 
and forma, and places ; of their superstitious regard for holy 
vestments, and for those who sustain a priestly character 
among them, and should attempt to transfer all this at once 
to Christianity to secure its success, it is equally clear that 
this would be a wicked expedient. It would be relying on 
what I knew to be false, though they did not know it, and 
though perhaps they might never perceive it. There is no 
honest mind Avhich would not condemn it-^xcept just so far 
as any of these things might be in exact conformity with the 
principles of the religion which I sought to propagate. 

Suppose, further, that in my efforts to spread my religion, 
I should, for the sake of not arousing opposition or endanger- 
ing my life, leave a wholly erroneoiia impression of the moral 
character of certain things which I found prevailing among 
tJie people— as, for instance, of the crimes of idolatrjr, infanti- 
cide, or intempeiance. If ray conduct could be fairly so 
construed as to imply approbation of these things ; if I did 
not leave a distinct impression that I regarded them as evil ; 
if I should connive at them with a view to extending my 
principles ; and if I should make distinct and definite arrange- 
ments contemplating their perpetuity,. and leave it to be so 
understood, there could be no difference of opinion in regard 
to my conduct. It might be possible that some such course 
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wuUS jjccurcj my pcisoual safety, and it may v rcn he. conceived 
Uiat this might do Boracthiiig to conciliate ihc favouv of tho 
heathen, and diopoBo them to look favourably on mo and my 
doctrines, but no one could hesitaUs to cay tliat auch an expc» 
dic-ncy would bo morally wrong. 

So, if, to accomplish my ends, I should attempt to malco my 
messagfj acceptable, by totally withholding a part of the truth ; 
or by modifying it ; or by adding to it ; or by adapting it to 
what should bo demanded by popular clamour, no one could 
hesitate to say that I did wrong. It would bo acting from 
expediency in such a eenso thtU. no one tould approve of it. 

Such and similar cases arc instances in which to act from 
• expediency' implies guilt. It arises from fear ; it involves 
tho suppression of truth ; it leaves a false impression ; and 
no man can look upon it but with disapprobation, and no ono 
who acts in this way can hope to meet the approbation of God. 
If the apostles really believed that slavcholding was wrong, and 
yet concealed their opinion of it from any of these motives, or 
BO acted in regard to it that they left the impression that it was 
n good, and desirable institution, it would be impossible to 
vindicate their conduct. 

But, on the other hand, there may be cases where expe- 
diency is a virtue, and where it is entirely consistent with 
honesty and sincerity. In such cases, there is no designed 
suppression of the truth ; there is no bad motive ; there is no 
withholding of offensive doctrines under the influence of fear, 
or from the dread of the consequences ; and there is no false 
plea by which it is sought to advance the cause in hand. 
Such cases are the following -(c) Instances in which there is 
conformity to some custom or habit among a people that is not 
sinful, With a view not to excite prejudice or needless opposi- 
tion. Such was the case of Paul, who ♦ became all things to 
all men that he might by all means save some ; who to the 
Jews became as a Jew, that he might gain the Jews ; and to 
them that were under the law as under the law, that he might 
gain them ihat were under the Iaw4 and to them who were 
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without law as wiihoul JlffWl^'^t m^glu. gmn them thvX 
were without luw.' (1 ^Mx. 21, Thu« ho pj-rfonncd 
a vow of, Jcruenltm, (Acta xjci. '2'i ;) and thus he wnd tJnj othex- 
npostlca and early Chvictiuna of Hebrew origin all conisnuod 
to conform to tho Jewish customa after thoy Imd censed to ho 
binding, in order that they might not alarm the prejudices of 
the Jewo, and give rise to tho chaygo that thoy wero hoylilc to 
the Mosaic inslitutiona. Every man, who is wise, doca the 
eamc thing. He docs not needlessly arouse opposition. Ho 
docs not make war on things which are indiflerent. He docs 
not unnecessarily give occasion for charges against himself, 
which would defeat the whole end which he has in view. 
While he does not do that which is morally wrong, or abandon 
any principle of truth, he at the same time adapts himself to. 
tho habits of thinking, the mode of living, the manners and 
customs of those whom he seeks to influence, in order that 
his views may meet with no unnecessary opposition, (b) An- 
other case of obviously justifiable expediency is that of in- 
sinuating our views by parables or fables which will convey 
the truth in such a way as to disarm opposition, and secure 
the assent of the mind to some principle which involves all 
that we wish to inculcate, before the proposition itself is openly 
stated. Such was the parable with which Nathan addressed 
David ; such were the parables of our Saviour ; such were 
the fables of JEsop. The bare and bold statement of the truth 
which it was desirable to get before the mind would have 
created revulsion, and the attention is therefore arrested by an 
interesting narrative, and the assent gained to some important 
principle of easy application, before the particular truth is 
stated which it is designed to convey to the mind. This is 
allowable ♦ expediency ;' and this has been practised among 
all people. Prejudice is disarmed, and the end is reached 
without producing revulsion, (c) A similar method is that 
of laying down important principles, and suffering them to 
produce a certain effect which is foreseen, and which will 
operate ultimately to remove an existing evil. Instead of 



th'o evil at once, whcm|^ only affect vaowhi b6 to 
defeat tho end in view; it rtmy WmA better to lay down cort 
lain fundamental traths, the opexation of which shall bo to 
pkcQ the evil ultimately in a proper light, and to lead by cer-* 
4ain consequence to ita removal. It maybe that tho thing 
Vhich we regard as wrong is not so seen by others ; it may 
be that they have had a training which has sanctioned it in 
their minds ; it may be that they hold principles in regard to 
it which, if they are correct, make that which we would wish 
to remove correct also. To secure our object, therefore, it is 
necessary that more correct prindpfea should be hold, and a 
patient work of moral instruction becomes absolutely neces- 
sary- The object could not be reached in any other way. 
Tho evil has been so long practised; it is so interwoven with 
other important interests; in the defence of it there is such n 
blending of truth and error, that it is necessary to disentangio 
the skein, and to bring out the truth by the faithful inculca- 
tion of correct principles. It is in this way that God has in 
fact removed most of the evils of the world by a gradual de- 
velopment of principles v/hich strike on great wrongs existing 
ia society V thus preparing the world for the higher develop* 
ments of his will ; and it is in this way that wise men com- 
monly approach a deep-rooted evil. It is the expedient and 
the wse course. The other would be inexpedient arxA. un- 
mse; (ot ii would not be that which would be necessary to 
moral honesty, and would defeat the end in view. These 
principles can be justified by the example of the Saviour. 
His parables, as before remarked ; his treatment of the pre- 
judices of the Jews, and his methods of meeting the blind- 
ness and errors of his own disciples, all illustrate them. 
Thus also he said, at the close of his ministry, respecting his 
mode of teaching, "i have yet many things to say unto you, 
but ye cannot bear them now.^''. John xvi. 12. So the apostle 
Paul, (i Cor. iii. I, 3,) says, "And I, brethren, could noS 
Bpeak unto you as unto spiritual, but as unto carnal, even as 
tinto babes in Christ. I have fed you with milkt and not with 
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':mai ; for hitherto ye were noS able to bear ndthzr yoi 
now arc ye able." 

This principle has hcen so well ilUiBtrated hy Dr. Wayland — 
to whom tmm. indebted for some of these thoughts — that I 
cannot do better than copy a few of his remarks on tho 
eubject. , - 

«« This form of cjcpediency — the inculcating of a funda- 
mental truth, rather than of the duty which springs imme- 
diately out of it, Beema to Tn& innocmt. I go further : in 
some cases it may be really demanded. Thus, suppose a 
particular wrong to have become n social evil, to have become 
interwoven with the whole framework of society, jkh'd to be 
established by positive enactment and' immemorial usage; 
suppose tdat all departments of society have become adjusted 
to it, and that much instruction is necessary before any patty 
can avail itself of the advantages of a righteous change ; 
suppose also the whole community to be ignorant of the moral 
priAciplea by which both the wrong is condemned and the 
right eistablished. In such a ciiie, the wrong could only be 
abolished by changing the sentiments and enlightening the 
conscieiices of the whole Community^ Here it seems tome 
that it would be not only allowable, but a matter of imperative 
duty, to inculcate the principles on which the duty rested, 
rather than the duty itself. The one being fixed in the mind, 
would necessarily produce the, other ; and thus the end would 
be in the most certain manner accomplished. 

« It is in this manner that the New Testament has gene- 
rally dealt with the various forms of social evil. Take for 
instance civil government. At the time of Christ and his 
apostles, the ooly form of government known in the civiUzed 
world, was a most abominable- and oppressive tyranny. Yet 
the Nev/ Testament utters no precepts in regard to forms of 
government, or the special duties of rulers. It goes further. 
It commands men everywhere to obey the powers that be, so 
far as this could be done with a good conscience towards God. 
But it at the same time inculcates those truths concerning the 
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have been over oince working out tllb freedom of tho human 
mco } and which hiivo received, na I boliovc, thciir fullest 
doyoloptofiipt m tho principles of tho Avtx^ncm Decktiration of. 
IndepQndepco* . Ind^cdii in i)o other manner could the Novir 
Testament have become a system of religion for tho whole 
human racco adaptqd to meet the varying aapoota of human 
depyavity. If it had merely taught prqcepts, whatevflr wcuji 
not fprbidden must have bfsen taken oa permitted*. , Hence, 
nnchecUed wicicedncsg would, soon have ah-Mnded, and th^^ 
tovelatipn of Glod .must have, become a nullity. But by teach-, 
ing pxiijpiples of universial, application, it is prepared to meet 
every rising fojija of xnoml deviation, and its nuthortly is now 
83 alUpervading as at the naoment when it was fir^t delivered. 
Our Saviour, as it appears to me, carries out this principle to 
the utmost, when, setting aside as it were oJl other precepts, 
he declares that our whole duty is summed up in these two 
commandments, ' Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and thy neighbour as thyself j for this is the law 
ond; the, prophets.' That is, I suppose him to mean, that, 
cherisliing these principles in our hearts, and carrying them 
out into all our actions,. W9 shall, do the whole will of God 
without any other precept,"* 

. .^A very material question then, arises here which is vital to 
the whol^ argument. It is this. On the supposition that the 
apostles regarded, slavery as contrary to the spirit and prin- 
ciples of the religion which they wished to propagate; aa a 
system which they desired to destroy, and which they believed 
Christianity was intended to destroy ; in othes words, on the 
supposition that they were enemies of slavery and wished its 
fibolitioni, what, in the circumstances in which they ;«vero 
placed, wa? it proper for them as honest men to do? What 
would be the wisest and the best course to reach the end in 
■?iew I Would the proper course lie at once to attack aiid 
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dcnounco it, and to declavo that no elaveholdcr could in any 
posaibh Circumstances enter into the Itingdom of heavctt? 
Would it bo to insist that every master should ornaincipate all 
ibis slaves as an indispensable condition, of being adniittod 
to the Christian church ? The apostles wore Girangcrs in tho 
landa where. they published tho gospel; they had no civil 
power ; they had no agency in making tho laws ; they had 
no power to change them. Slavery had existed for ages ; its 
propriety was not doubted ; it was defended by lawgivers and 
moralists pit was interwoven with every custom and habit of 
social life ; it entered into all the 'arrangements for agriculture, 
for tho mechanic aits, and for war; ahd it was supposed to 
have the sanction of religion. What would have been the 
effect of denouncing it, and of proclaiming in so many words, 
that it * was a heinous sin in the sight of God,' cannot be ti 
subject of doubt. They would have been regarded as dis- 
turbers of the public peace ; as travelling entirely beyond tha 
conceded rights of religious teachers; and as intenneddlers 
with the laws : and they would have been banished at once from 
every slaveholding community— just as abolition agents are 
now at the South. / 

Would not the following priilciples, in conformity with thd 
views relating to expediency above laid down, bs all that 
could be required of the honest enemies of slavery, in tiieir 
circumstances ? 

First, 'not to pursue such a course as would defeat the very 
end in view, while it ivas not yet admitted thai it tvas wrong 
or a moral evil hy those SuS^ng whom slavery prevailed. If 
it had been conceded to be a wrong— -to be sinful ; if it had 
been or would be at once admitted, as It would be in the casa 
of idolatry, and drunkenness, and murder, and falsehood, and 
incest, to be an open and flagratit violation of the laws of God, 
then the case jvould be different. Then it would be plain 
that it could not be tolerated for a moment; that it would 
be proper to meet it as an indisputable evil, and to require its 
immediate abolition. Thus it v/as with the sins just referred 
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to. They wero plain ■ caacs ; fchinfjei positivoly for'oiddon liy 
tho laws of; Heaven; thinga which men would ut onco per- 
'ceivo and Icel to bo wrong. Thejfe was bo defoiiice which 
could ho Bct up for them ; there could bo no dificrcnce of 
opinion ahoHt thoir impropriety. 

Second, it would be obviously demanded of honest men in 
such circumstances never to express any appro^Mtion of the 
systems and I will add, never to do that which could bo 
fcdrlg construed, when all the circumstances were considered, 
as implying approbation of tho system. Either of these 
things, eVon on tho supposition that they should be regarded 
UB expedient, would bo an instance of dishonest expediency. 
■On. the supposition, for example, that by representing to a 
large slaveholder that slavery was entirely consistent with the 
■law of God and the principles of the religion which they 
preached, in order that he migl^t thus be led to look favourably 
oh the new system of religion, and induced to embrace it, it 
would be such an "expedient' that no honest man, who re- 
garded the system as evil, could adopt. No considerations 
xould have justified upright men in adopting any such course 
in reference to lying and licentiousness. 
■ Third, it would be obviously demanded of honest men in 
tfeeso circumstances, that they should lay down such funda- 
mental principles of morality as, when fairly applied, would 
show that the system vras evil, and that the religion which 
they aimed to promulgate was opposed to it, and would ulti- 
mately remove it. It would be clearly improper that they 
should advance any principle which, if fairly applied, would 
tend to sanction or to perpetuate it. ThuSf' it would have 
been improper that they should state any principle which 
would, when fairly applied, tend to sustain polygamy, or idol- 
atiy, or which would not tend to remove them from the world. 

Fourth, it would be obviously demanded that, as honest 
men, they should make such statements and such arrange- 
ments, as should leave the fair impression on the minds of 
those to whom they were made, that they desired thai the 
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(^ystei;ni iaiiouid cyaae, and that their instructions couW not 
fairly bb pleaded as Banctiohing the aystem. Thia would b<4 
met hy their Qtjrting sii.ch views of man and of redemptioa 
03 would be jnconsistcnt with tho pevmancnt relations of 
slavery ; by enjoining such duties on tho mniiteirs as, if fairlxj 
followed^ would lead ihcm to emancipate their slaves m soon 
as possible ; by such statements as Would jpreserve Chiistians 
from the purchaisc and sale of others ; and by ohowing that 
there were duties incumhent on all men, and which all were 
under obligations to God to perfomi, which it would be seen 
would be interfered with by the continuance of tho system, 
and which in fact could not be performed while tho relation 
continued, 

If these things were done, would not their course be en* 
tirely /sowesif, on the supposition that they were opposed to tho 
system of slavery 1 Would not this be a course which would 
fall in with the rules of justifiable 'expediency,' as explained 
above ? Would it not be in fact all that could be demanded 
in the case ? But one other thing could possibly be supposed 
to be required of them as honest men — to denounce it always ; 
to exclude from the church, in all circumstances, those who 
were engaged in it ; to proclaim that in every instance it was 
wholly inconsistent with the possession of the Christian hope; 
to publish that, at all hazards, it was every man's duty at 
once to emancipate all his slaves, and that it was the duty of 
every one who was a slave to rise on his master and assert 
his freedom. But was that demanded ? If so, why was it 
not demanded of them that they should denounce all the 
crimes of the Roman emperor, and proclaim the evils of such 
a government, and exhort the nations to free themselves from 
this oppressive yoke ? Why was it not demanded that they 
should denounce the evils of the gladiatorial shows, and the 
other barbarous amusements of the amphitheatre, and the 
thousand other evils vvhich abounded in the Roman world? 
Was any thing more required in these cases, than that, in all 
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fcionctsty, Aoy should lay down principles, the fair application 
pf; which V!0\M brings these barjbarous pport!} to an end ? 

It m Htill Qslced, hov/evor, v/hy, if they lognrdcd ekvory 
m *a heinous sin,' they did not treat itns they did idolatry, 
and murdeif, and theft> and liceniiousucna ? How could they 
tolerate it any more than they could tlioao evilis ? How couid 
they admit a man to the church who practised the one, moro 
than ho who practised the other? Would they admit an 
idolater to the church ? They never did. Would they re- 
ceive to the communion one who made his living by piracy ? 
They never did. Would they give directions to one who 
was living in tho practice of adultery, or incest, how to con- 
duct in that relation ? They never did. Would they address 
such a on$|, as ♦ faithful and beloved V Assuredly not. To 
this I may reply: (1.) AU those were acknowledged and 
undisputed sins. No one could set up a deferice^of them; 
no one could urge any thing in their favour, or in vindication 
of them. They were open and palpable violations of the 
law of God, and in no possible circumstances couid they be 
right. It was not so with slavery. It would not at once be 
seen and admitted to be wrong. (2.) There are certain things, 
in accordance with this view, which are evil and wrong, but 
which require patient instruction, and much diamasion of 
principles before the wrong will be perceived, and where, if 
denunciation be employed instead of argument, the whole object 
will be defeated. An instance of this sort has occurred in our 
own times. It is now generally admitted that the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating drinks, for the purpose of being used 
as a beverage, is wrong ; that it tends to produce evil and 
only evil j that it is not a kind of business which should be 
pursued by a Christian ; and. that it is the duty of a church 
to keep itself pure in this respect. But to reach the present 
views on this subject, has been the result of a long process 
of argumentation, and of an examination of principles, demand- 
ing the patient and profound inquiries of some of the beet in- 
tellects in ths world— for the whole business was regarded as 
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lionoyrablo ond lawful ; it was miatained by the lawB ntid by 
public fiohtiment, and it was patronised by mimbera of tho best 
men in tho church. And yet what church ifl there now that 
%vould d)Cen^ it best or right to [fo buck to tho views which 
prevailed on this stibject thirty yeaw ago? Drunkmnesisi, 
indc];d, was always condemned, alike in the New Testament 
and by all Christians- — ^but how slow a process has it been to 
perceive the wrong of that business which tends to produce 
drunkenness, and which steadily operates to keep it up in tho 
world. Oppression and cruelty, and tjho withholding of wages 
which are due, have in like manner alu'Tiys been condemned, 
alike in the New Testament and by all Christians; but there 
were reasons why there should be m slow a process in arriv- 
ing at the conclusion that that system which involved oppres- 
sion and cruelty and the withholding of wages, is wrong, as 
existed in the case of the manufacture and sale of. intoxicating 
drinlca. It may, indeed, be fairly inferred that the apostlea 
would not have approved of the manufacture and sale of alco- 
holic liquors as a beverage, but where do they expressly con- 
demn it ? (3.) There are evils— ^eat and acknowledged evils 
— ^which the apostles treated just as they did the subject of 
slavery, in respect to which they laid down great prii^iples, 
and left them to the certain operation of time to secure the 
changes which they desired. Such was the case in regard to 
polygamy — a usage which indubitably prevailed in their time, 
and in the countries where they preached the gospel ; and 
yet it would be as difficult to find a distinct declaration in the 
New Testament condemning it, as it would be to find one - 
that openly condemns slavery. Such was the case also in re- 
gard to the barbarous sports of the amphitheatre— the gladia- 
torial shows, and the conflicts with wild beasts for the amuse- 
ment of the Roman senators and matrons. Such things 
abounded. The apostles knew of their existence. It came in. 
their way to speak of themr—fox Paul was once at least con- 
demned to fight with wild beasts at Ephesxis, and often had * 
occasion to allude to the sports which prevailed in the Roman 



\mM: And yet it tvteld bo Jmpossiblo to find in Oio New 
Testament one eiitiglo text which expressly condcmtss thcso 
things, any motti than one wliich expressly condemns olavery. 
Avo we, therefore, to infer that tho apoatlea Approved of thcso 
Ihings, or that they witshed them to bo perpetuated, or tlfat 
they would have deemed it right for ChriGtiunQ to bo en^ged 
in them ? Such, ^oo, was the casd in respect to civil govern- 
ment. Cati any ono suppose that the writers of the New 
Testament approved of the government of Nero ? I'lmt they 
regarded his cruelties and abominations With Complacency ? 
That they thought it would bo desirable that such a govern- 
ment should be perpetuated ? Or that there Were no evils in 
tjxisting governments which they- expected that lime, unJer 
•the operation of the principles which they laid down, would 
correct ? And yet, where in the New Testament shall we 
look for a distinct condemnation of the atrocities of Nero's 
reign ? There vvere many deep social evils on which Chris- 
tianity made war, and which it intended to remove, and yet 
the way in which it was done was by laying down principles 
which would ultimately efFect the change, and not by direct 
and open denunciation. (4.) The apostles as freely and 
openly condemned many things in slavery, and indispensa- 
ble to- it, "as they did idolatry or any thing connected with it. 
i They condemned the making of a slave, (1 Tim. i. 10); they 
v. coridemned all oppression, crtielty, and wrong ; they expressed 
their views on these points without ambiguity or hesitancy ; 
and since these alwaya entered into slavery then, as they do 
now, it follows that they expressed themselves in a way on 
this subject which could not be misunderstood. How they 
.did this, v/iD be seen in a subsequent pait of this argument. 

The conclusion which seems to follow from these consider- 
ationfs, is, that there were many existing things which the 
apostles regarded as wrong, and which they intended the 
Christian religion should abolish, which they met, not bj open 
denunciation, and not by maintaining that those which prac- 
tised'Oiem could in no possible circumstances bo Christians, 



and should in no case bo admitted to llio privilogos of church 
nicrnberahip, but by condc^^^^^ filings wj^i^i' }'*'^*^''"? 

always connectcdTwitlv th^^^^^ loying down such geric- 

raFpruiicrplca that thpy cQuld^ npt fm I in. iho. end . to sccwro 
tlieirjreiTiovd^^^^^ in rcypeiit to tho morality 

of which there could be no diflejrenco of opinion, appear to 
have been left in this manner. Thua, every thing pertaining 
to the barbarous sports of the amphitheatre were left to tho 
slow but certain operation of Christian principle to remove 
them. Many things pertaining to idolatry were left in tho 
«ame manner. Whether it was right to partake of the meat 
that was oflered in sacrifice to idols, was a question that was 
left to he determined by the operation of Christian principle. 
Evils strike their roots far into the social organization. They 
become sustained and sanctioned by customs, habits, and laws, 
and it is not possible to remove them at once without changing 
the whole framework of society. It is necessary to advance 
slowly to the work, to state the elementary principles of 
morals, and to trust much to the gradual but certain operation 
of those principles to effect in silence the work of refonn. 

I, have thus endeavoured to show, that, on the supposition 
that the apostles regarded slavery as; evil, and that they 
designed thai the religion which they preached should ulti- 
mately remove it, there were reasons arising from a just 
• expediency,' why they should treat it as they did ; and that 
the method which they adopted cannot be regarded as evi- 
dence that they approved of the system, or that they desired 
its perpetuity^ 

(6) I would observe, therefore, in the nest place^ that this 
is the very course which is recommended now by many who 
would not wish it to be understood that they are the advocates 
of slavery, or that they regard it as a good institution. The 
course which they recommend is that of patiently inculcating 
principles, and instructing the master in his duty, and trusting 
to the silent influence of the gospel ; and they wish it to be 
understood that they regard this as consistent with the idea 
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Wi&X they am Oppoacd Bmccroly to olavcry, ami that they he- 
liovo tho goapd will whiitiately abolieh it. They wo<ild bo 
by no meftrifl willing that tho course which* Ihcy recommend 
should bo construed as implying that tkcy aro tho fiiends of 
slavery, or iho apologists for it.* But if thoy insist that this 
construction shoiiild not be put on ^/tcir recommendations, Avhy 
should it bo bn tho courco pursued by the apostles ? If in 
their case this course is consistent with the belief that they 
regard slavery as an evij, why should it not be in the case of 
the apostles ? * 
. That this course is recommended by many at the present 
/ day, it is unnecessary to prove. Equally at the South and 
^ the North it is demanded that there shall bo no rude and vio- 
lent attack made on the system ; that the owners of slavefj 
ohall not be denounced as men who cannot be Christians; 
\ that they shall not be excluded from the church because they 
\ hold slaves, and that they shall not be held up to public 
\, opprobrium and scorn. At the same time, it is maintained that 
i the silent operation of the Christian religion will gradually 
! remove the system, and that all that is necessary to be done 
is to go on patiently inculcating the fundamental principles 
! of the gospel* and that in due time that gospel will remove 
/ slavery from our country and from the world. The views of 
! the conductors of the Princeton Repertory, Ttvho may be 
\ regarded as giving utterance to the sentiments which prevail 



^ Thus the conductors of the Princeton Repertory are quite indignant 
at the supposition that the course which they and their friends pursue 
should be eoiistrued as implying that they are in any way the advocates 
of slavery. They say, (Repertory, 1844,) « The very title of the book to 
which we have so often' referred is « A Eaview of Dr. Junkin's Sjmodicai 
Speech in defence of American Slavery' Dr. Junkin's speech, however, 
is simply an argument to prove that filaveholduig is not a crime, and^there- 
fore that 'believing masters ought not be excommunicated from the church 
of God.' This is called a defence of American slavery ! i. e. of the whole 
system of slave laws now in force in this country. Tliere is fio help for 
1/r.en who will act thus." 
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on ihh point nt the Soulln, aro oxiwsscd in tho most dccir.irr^, 
languago. Thus, in o. pnfisago nlread)' quoted, they say ; 

" It is on all hantlki acknowledged, that, nt the time of tlu: 
advent of Jesus Christ, alavcry in itff worst fprms prevailed 
oyer tho whole world. Tho Savicnr found it around him i" 
Judca ;* tho apostles mpt with it in Asia, Greece, and Italy- 
How did they treat it ? Not by iho denunciation of t^lavc- 
holding as neccBsarily and universally sinful. Not by de- 
claring that qU slaveholdere ,wero men-atealers and robbers, 
and consequently to be excluded from the church and the 
kingdom of heaven. Not by insisting on immediate emanci- 
pation, lyol by appeals to the passions of men on thu evil'' 
of sivivery,'or by the adoption of a system of univei-sal a/jita- 
tion. Oft the- contrary, it was by teaching the true nature, 
dignity, equality, and destiny of men; by inculcating tho 
principles of justice and love ; and by leaving these principles 
to produce their legitimate effects in ameliorating the condi- 
tion of all classes of society." 

Again they ejiy. :. , 

i' We think, therefore, that the true method for Christians 
to treat this subject, to follow the example of Christ and his 
apostles in relation both to despotism and slavery. Let them 
enforce as moral duties the great principles of justice and 
mercy, and all the specific commands and precepis of tha 
Scriptures." 

And again, in their article in 1844, they reiterate these 
views still more distinctly : 

" It is also evident, that acting in accordance with these 
principles, would soon improve the condition of the slaves, 
would make them intelligent, moral, and. religious, and thus 
work out to the benefit of all concerned, and the removal of the 
institution. For slavery, like despotism, supposes the actual 
inferiority and consequent dependence of those held in sub- 
jection. Neither can be permanent. Both may be prolonged 



There is no evidence, however, as I have eniJeavoured to show, of that. 
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hy keeping the subject class degtmlcd, tliot io by commiUing 
Din on a largo, scale, which is only to treasure up wath for 
the day of wrath. It is only the antagonist fanaticism of a 
fragment of tlw South, which maintains the doctrine that 
Blaver;^ ij in itself a good thing, and ought to bo perpetuated. 
Jt-osnn&t-by. possibility bo perpetuated." <j// 

Butj from these views, 8o plainly expressed, shall wo infer 
that tljie conductors of the Repertory wish to bo understood m 
the advocates of American slavery ? Shall we infer that they 
regard it as an institution which it is desirable to perpetuate, 
and which the Christian religion is- adapted and designed to 
perpetuate ? However such a conclusion would seem to fol- 
low from 80m,e portions of their reasoning, and however cer- 
tainly such an impression will go forth from some of their 
statements, adapted to soothe the consciences of slaveholders 
at the South, yet there are other portions of their argument 
with which such a conclusion would be entirely at variance ; 
portions in which they distinctly express the opinion that 
the system is an evil, and that the effect of the gospel 
would be gradually to remove it, &ecaz<se it is so. Thus they 
say: — 

"We have little apprehension that any one can so far mis- 
take our object, or the purport of our remarks, as to suppose 
either that, we regard slavery as a desirable institution, or 
that we approve of the slave lavra of the Southern states. So 
far from this being the case, the extinction of slavery, and 
the amelioration of those laws, are as sincerely desired by us, 
as by any of the abolitionists. 

"if it be asked what would be the consequence of thus 
acting on the principles of the gospel, of following the 
example and obeying the precepts of Christ ? We answer, 
the ^dual elevation of the slaves in intelligence, virtue, and 
wealth ; the peaceable and speedy extinction of slavery ; the 
improvement in general prosperity of all classes of society, 
and the consequent increase in the sum of human happiness 
and virtue. This has been the result of acting on these prin- 
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ciplc3 in all past ages; nnd just in proportion na tliey linvo 
been fnitUfuUy obsorvcd. 

" Beoiciea the two methods mentioned above, in which 
elavory dies a natural and easy death, thoro are tv/o others 
by which, m history teaches us, it may be brought to an end. 
The one in by the non-slaveholders, in virtue of their autho- 
rity in the state to which the slaves and their masters belonged, 
passing laws for its extinction. Of this, the Northern states 
and Great Britain are examples. The other is by servile 
insurrections. The foimer of these two methods is of course 
out of the question, as it regards most of the Southern states ; 
for in almost all of them the slave-owners have the legislative 
power in their own hands. The South, therefore, has to 
choose between emancipation by the silent and holy injlucnce 
of the gospel, securing the elevation of the slaves to the 
stature and character of freemen, or to abide the issue of a 
long-continued conflict against the laws of God." 

Now if it is fair to conclude that the views entertained by the 
conductors of the Repertory, when they recommend the in- 
culcation of the relative duties of the master and the slave, and 
the silent influence of the gospel, are not inconsistent with the 
belief that they do not regard " slavery as a desirable institu- 
tion," and that they suppose the gospel woxild produce its 
certain extinction, it is fair to infer the same thing of the 
apostles, and to conclude that they did not regard it as "a de- 
sirable institution," and that they supposed they were adopt- 
ing the most wise and judicious means to remove what they 
considered as an evil. Moreover, if the course which is 
pursued by the conductors of the Repertory be such as to 
free them from the charge of Jesuitism and dishonest dealing, ' 
while they are recommending a method adapted to secure the . 
entire removal of the system — ^by a quiet influence — ^by the \ 
inculcation of principles — ^by the silent operation of the system 
'producing the gradual elevation of the slaves in intelligence, v 
virtue, arid worth, and the peaceable and speedy extinction of 
slavery^ — ^why should they have inferred that the very same 

26 
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coxireo, if purfinccl by tl^e apostleo^ would luivo bcon dishonccit 
and Jesuitical ? Why should it be charged on them as wrong, 
when thd samo coiirso is recommended by tlioso who admit 
thiit tho gospel would rorp^ovo it na ' an undesirable inslitutjon»' 
and who become indignant -vvlien it is suggested that thoy 
are the advocates of slavery or tho apologists for it ? Would 
thoy not desire that it should b« understood that, while they 
recommend this course, they are tho friends of liberty ; thai 
they prefer freedom for themselves and their children to bond- 
age ; that they suppose that the gospel will promote liberty 
wherever it has its fair influence in the world, and that it con- 
tains principles which are hostile to slavery? Would they 
wish it to be suppo?ed that they desire that slavery should bo 
extended and perpetuated on the earth 1 Assuredly not— 
for they express the belief that tho effect of the silent 
influence of Christianity would be to remove it entirely 
from the world; that is, that it is an evil — -for Christianity 
removes nothing that is good. The doctrine of the Princeton 
Repertory, as I understand it, is, that men are to go into those 
portions of our country in which slavery exists, and to incul- 
cate the truths of the gospel ; to instruct the master and the 
slave in their respective duties ; to lay down principles which 
will gradually remove the evils of the system, and ultimately 
abolish it altogether ; and to do this tvith a view and inten- 
tion that this shall be the result. Is this course honest, or is 
it Jesuitical? If honest now, was it not in the days of the 
apostles ? If it is consistent now with a sincere aversion to 
the system, and a belief that the principles of the gospel are 
opposed to it, was it not then ? Would it be exactly right for 
any one, from the course which they recommend, to represent 
the conductors of the Repertory as the friends and advocates 
of slavery, and as desiring its perpetuity? If it would noty 
is it proper to Tepresent the apostles, when pursuing just such 
measures as they recommend, as the friends of the system, 
or as Jesuitical in their manner of treating it ? The whole 
matter on this point is clear. If the apostles supposed that 
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tho gospol wliich tlicy prencbed would ultimately abolialii. tho 
tiystcm, ihcj regarded it aa an evil. If they left that imprcs" 
sion f.ii iUirly deduciblo from their wrilinga, then they wore 
honest mm, and ciinnot bo charged with duplicity. 

(c) I v/oukl remark, then, that they did not leave a liilso 
Jmpression on this subject. They did not leave it to bo fairly 
deduced from their conduct or their writings that they re- 
garded it aa a good system, or as desirable to bo perpetuated. 
This point will bo more fully considered iu another part of 
tho argument. Here, it may be observed, in general, that 
they never enjoin it as a duty, or speak of it as proper or 
desirable, for Christians to hold slaves ; they never express 
any approbation whatever of the system ; they never speak 
of it as they do of marriage and similar institutions, aa honour- 
able ; they never enjoin it on the masters to continue to hold 
their slaves in bondage ; they never even say to a slave that 
it is light for his master to hold him in bondage, or recom- ^ 
mend obedience or submission on that ground; they never 
leave the impression on his mind that liberty would not bo 
better than servitude. They represent it as a hard system ; lay 
down principles which would lead every Christian master, if 
he followed them, to emancipate his slaves as soon as possible } 
endeavour to comfort slaves as in a condition that was hard 
and undesirable; advise them to avail themselves of the 
opportunity of becoming free if it is' in their power, (1 Cor, 
vii. 31, d xai Swaffot); and direct them, if they cannot obtain 
their freedom on earth, to look forward to that world where 
eveiry fetter will be broken, and they will be frfee for ever. If 
it shall appear, as I trust it will, that the apostles gave this 
representation of slavery, then it is doing them great injustice 
to speak of them as friends of the System, or to say that their 
conduct was chargeable with pusillanimity or duplicity. 

(d) One other remark should be made here, in inquiring 
whether they were honest men if they were really opposed 
to slavery, and how far their conduct should direct us in the 
treatment of this subject. It is, that they were s\\ foreigners 
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in Uioso couhkieioi where olaVeiy previiilcd. Thdy lirid no 
agency in making or udrninistering the laws. Wo have. Wo 
make and administer the laws ouraelvea. The npoailcs coiild 
not change . the Btato of things then existing by a vote. The 
Ainorican people can. They had no vole \ thoy could efFect 
changes in a community only , by a slow moral influence. The 
people of the slaveholding states can produce changes on this 
subject a.t il!ye. polls ; ,can make any changes which they please. 
Their reeponsibility, then, was of a different kind from that 
of the people of the slaveholding states. The only thing 
which they could do was to lay dov/n principles ; to mould 
the public mind by a moral influence ; and to leave the im- 
pression of their opinions on the age in which they lived. 
The responsibility of the people where slavery exists in our 
land is of a diflferent character altogether. The ques^tijoixjs 
whether they„,gibatl. . suataiajthg?. system by Jheir votes \ or 
whether, in connection with such moral influences as may 
ba used, they shall use the power which they have, and put 
an end to it : and whatever may be their duty on that point, 
it is clear that they cannot refer to the example of the apostles 
to guide them in it. They never could cast a vote that could 
in any way affect slavery ; they could do nothing in making 
or administering the laws which sustained it. 

§ S. The question whether the general conduct of the .Mpoa- 
iles is consistent with the belief that they approved of 
Slavery, and desired its perpetuity. 

A very material question here presents itself, which is, 
whether the general conduct of the apostles, above referred to, 
is consistent with the supposition that they regarded slavery 
as a good institution, and desired that it should be perpe- 
tuated ? Was it such as to make a Christian master feel that 
he was doing right, or acting consistently with his religion, in 
asserting a claim of property over those who were his fellow 
Christians ? 
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In examining tlio method in which they treated the eubject, 
Tcfcrenco to these pointo, I would make tho following 
remarlca; — (l.)Np argument in favour of slavery can bo de- 
rived from Jttny express statcmmta in tho Now Testament 
affirming its jufstico or propriety. This is not pretended by 
any of tho advocates of slavery, and obviously cannot bo. 
There are no such statements of i^s propriety ; of tho desira- 
bleness of the relation; of the purpose of God that it should 
be perpetuated in the world. It is impossible for an advocate 
of slavery to appeal to tho Now Testament to sustain him in 
the right which he claims over a slave, in any such sense as 
a man can appeal to the New Testament to sanction his right 
to worship God ; to search the Scriptures ; to enjoy the avails 
of his own labour ; to form his own opinions ; to control his 
children, &c. And this, in the circumstances of the case, is 
much. At a time when slavery prevailed everywhere, it 
could not but have occurred to those , to whom the gospel 
was preached, to inquire whether it was right and proper, 
and whether it was consistent with the Christian religion. 
There would be tender and troubled consciences on the sub- 
ject. It was in fact a matter of discussion among the heathen 
themselves whether it was right, and many of their philoso- 
phers had declared themselves decidedly against it.* Thus, 
Alcidiraas, the scholar of Gorgias of Leontium, says : *' All 
come free from the hands of God ; nature has made no nlan a 
slave," Philemon says : " Though he is a slave, yet he has 
the same nature as ourselves. No one was ever bora a slave, 
Ijhdugh his body may be brought by misfortune into subjec- 
tion." Aristotle, indeed, vindicated slavery, on the ground of 
the natural superiority of one man over another. Xenophon 
and Socrates raised no objection against the institution of 
slavery. Plato, in his Republic, only desires that no Greeks 
may be reduced to slavery. The question, therefore, among 



* Seo the article of Prof. B. B, Edwnrds on "Slavery in AncienS 
Greece," in the Biblical Repository, vol. v., pp. 155—160. 
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tho Greeks vma unsettled, mid it waa rog^atdetl as a dclatablo 
matter whether slavery waa right or wrong. Many of tho 
philosophers had doubts of its justice nnd propriety, and xm- 
qucationably many more of Ihe common people had. Now, 
in these circumstances, it la much that there is no oxprcs3 
permission of it in tho New Testament ; that there ia no un- 
equivocal assertion in favour of tho system ; that there ja 
no unq\ialified declaration of on apostle that would have put 
these scruples to rest. 

Equally \ clear is it that thero is no express permission 
given to Christians to hold Blavcs. There is, in tho New 
Testament, no reference to the fact that it was tolerated in tho 
Mosaic institutions ; there is no statement that it had ever 
been or waa right that men should be bought and sold ; there 
ia no intimation that it waa regarded as a good and desirable 
institution, and that it was intended that it should be perpe- 
tuated. If it shall appear that the apostles laid down any 
pvinciples which would seem to militate against the institu- 
tion, and to raise any scruples in the minds of conscientious 
men who held slaves, they were at no pains to explain 
themselves, or to give ease to a conscience that might be 
troubled, on the subject. And if a Christian master at the 
present time, either from the workings of natural humanity in 
his soul, or from the influence of the principles laid down in 
the New Testament, should be troubled in his conscience in 
regard to his righl to hold slaves, there is no part of the 
apostolic writings to which he could turn to allay his feelings 
and calm his scruples, by any thing like a distinct declaration 
that slavery is right. Now, in regard to such an institution, 
Eo much apparently against human rights, and against the 
principles of the New Testament, it is not too much to 
demand of those who suppose that it is sanctioned by the 
apostles, that they should adduce some express statement 
to that effect, or some distinct pefmission to Christians to 
hold their fellow-men in bondage. But it is clear that if^ 
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continunnco of olavory depended on this, universal freedom, 
v/ould be inevitable. 

(2.) No argument in favour of slavery can bo derived from 
the precepts of the apostles to the maatcra, 

I have already conceded that the apostles admitted holdera 
of slaves to the church, on svidenco that they were truly con- 
verted; and that they addre ssed important precepts to them in 
that relation; and that among those preceptg they, did not 
require them immediately to emancipate their alavcg, ns a 
condition of good standing in the church. 

The question now is, whether this fact can be fairly con- 
strued as demonstrating that they regarded slavery as right, 
and designed that it should be perpetuated. The affirmative 
of this is confidently mjiintained by the advocates of the 
system. Thus Dr. Fuller* says : ' 

" I come now to what I have announced as . proof on the 
question before us. It is the precepts to masters. And 
here let it he still remembered, that the Old Testament is con- 
stantly referred to by the apostles as of divine origin, and that 
there slavery had, by express precept, been sanctioned ; and I 
put it to any one, whether the precepts to masters, enjoining 
of course their whole duty, and not requiring, not exhorting 
them to emancipate their slaves, are not conclusive proof that 
the apostles did not consider (and, as a New Testament pre- 
cept is for all ages, that no one is now justified in denouncing) 
slaveholding as a sin. These precepts are so regardful of the 
slave that they e ven require the master to « forb«?ar threaten- 
ing,' yet not an intimation as to emancipation. These pre- 
cepts were to men anxious to know the whole will of God, and 
jeady to die (as multitudes did die) rather than commit sin, 
and who were not prevented by law, as we are, from giving 
liberty to their bondmen. Yet the apostles do not even insi- 
nuate that slaveholding is a sin. The apostles solemnly took 
heaven to witness that they had ♦ kept back nothing ;' and in 
addressing, not only the people, but the pastors, who were to 

•* Letters to Dr. Wayland, pp. 194, 195. 
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teach tlio people and bequeath thok miL^istvy to their cucccc- 
Boi"3, thoy asacrtcd thoir purity from iho blood of all men, bo- 
cauBo they ?had not ohunnod to declare the wholo counsel of 
God.' Yet they bad shunned even to hint to maotcrs that 
thoy wero living in a * ein of appalling magnitude and had 
kept back truth, which, if you are right, was of tremen- 
doua importanco. I^aetly, a" wholo epistlo (to which you do 
not allude) waa addressed to a piouo master, whom Paul stylea 
a ' brother dearly beloved ;' and ita entire contents wero about 
his slave. This letter was Virritten, too, when the apostle 
styles himself ' Paul the aged,' uixty or seventy years after tho 
first promulgation of the gospel, and when surely the spirit 
and principles you speak of ought to have begun to operate." 

Tho supposed argun^ent from the epistle to Philemon, on 
which much reliance, also, is placed, will bo considered in 
another place, in reference to the other portions of the argu- 
ment, I would make the following remarks :--The precepts 
addressed to masters, as such, in tho New Testament, are two, 
and two only : Eph. vi. 9, "And ye, masters, do the same things 
unto them, forbearing threatening, knowing that your master 
also is in heaven ; neither is there respect of persons with 
him;" and Col. iv. 1, " Masters, render unto your servants that 
which is just and equal, knowing that ye also have a master 
in heaven," There are no other passages in the New Testa- 
ment which can be considered as directly addressed to tho 
owners of slaves ; and if a slaveholder can take shelter under 
any such address to himself, as sanctioning his claim, it must 
he found in these two verses. Let us inquire, then, whether 
an owner of slaves could find a sanction for continuing this 
relation in these passages of the New Testament. To deter-, 
mine this, it is necessary to look at them in connection with 
certain other declarations of the New Testament, which the 
owners of slaves could not but regard as demanding their 
attention. 

(g) What do these passages really prove ? Wliat sanction 
do they give -to slavery ? What right do they give to the 
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master to continue tho relation? Thoy simply inculcato'on 
muBtora tho duty of trcatin(j their slaves aa thoy would wish to 
bo treated, and do remember that thoy liavo a master in heaven. 
Do they say that tho master has a right to hold them in bond~ 
ago ; to regard them aa property ; to sell them to whom ho 
pleases ; to avail himself of their unrequited labour ; to malco 
all their religious privileges and rights dependent only on 
his vnll? They say no such thing; they imply no such 
thing; fairly interpreted, they would go against any such, 
claim. 

And yet it is on such passages as these that the master 
must ground his right to continue to hold his fellow-men in 
bondage, if he founds that right on the precepts addressed to 
him in the New Testament ; for there are no other. It ia 
implied in the argument which is derived from these passages, 
that they sanction the whole system of domestic slavery, and 
grant a universal permission to establish and maintain it at all 
times, and in all lands,' and are proof that it was the intention 
of the Author of the Christian religion that the system should 
be perpetuated. They are supposed to sanction the right of 
one man, who has the power, to compel a human being, a 
felloTtr-creature, a man redeemed by the blood of Christ, and 
an heir of salvation, to labour for him, without his own con- 
sent, and to be subject wf oily to his will. They are supposed 
to sanction all the claim which is set up by the master over 
such a man — the right to withhold from him the Bible ; to 
forbid his marrying the object of his affections ; to regulate 
his food and clothing and mode of living ; to control his chil- 
dren ; and to give him a right, when he pleases, to sunder 
his connection with his wife and children for ever, and to sell 
him, or her, or them, to any one whom he pleases. They 
are supposed to sanction the right to all that such a man can 
earn, and all by which he can in any way contribute to the 
wealth, the ease, or the luxurious indulgence of the master. 
Every thing that enters essentially into the system of slavery ; 
all the claims which a master asserts over his slaves ; all the 
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Iaw3 which go to uphold tho ayBteiTi,—- all thcso fao aiipposod to 
ha sanctioned by these two injunction!!. 

Well may wo ask, in the vvoxdo of Dr. Wt^yland, (pp. 851, 
61,) whether there was " over such a, moral fiuperatructuro 
Xttiscd on fsiich a foundation ? Tho doctrine of purgatory, from 
R verse of Maccabees { tho doctrine of tho papacy, from tho 
Baying of Christ to Peter ; the eetablishmcnt of the Inquisi- 
tion, from the obligation to extend tho knowledge of religious 
truth,— all these eeem aa nothing to it. If the religion of Christ 
allows auch a license from such precepts as these, the New 
Testament wx)uld bo the greatest curse that ever was inflicted 
on our race." 

(6) But in order to see the exact bearing of these precepts, 
and to Understand whether they could properly bo regarded 
by a Christian master as sanctioning his claim over a human 
being, they should be considered in connection with other 
things, in which he would feel himself to be concerned, and 
certain representations made in the New Testament which 
he could not but regard as having an important beiaring on 
him, and on the question of his duty to his slaves. The object 
now* is to obtain a just view of the attitude in which a master 
would' be placed, with ail the statements of the New Testa- 
ment before his mind that could be considered to relate to his 
duty to hie slaves. What would ne do, or how would he 
esteem this system, under the influence of (dl the doctrines 
and precepts laid down in the New Testament that could be 
regarded as applicable to him in this relation? To see this, 
let the following things be borne in mind : 

(1.) The right of the nmster to the slave, as alreadj'' ob- 
served, is never once recognised, either in so many words, or 
in any expressions which fairly imply it. It is not found in 
any statement of his right in general, or in detail. It is never 
said that he is the lawful owner of the slave, or that the rela- 
tion is good and desirable, or that it is contemplated by Chris- 
tianity that it should be continued ; nor is it anywhere said 
that hcs has the right to avail himself of the labour of the slave, 
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or to intcrfero with hia rolationo to hia wife or children, oic to 
prescribo tho timo or the modoin which ho ohall worship God. 
There io not one thing wlxich enters essentially into tho 
nature of Elavery, for Avhich tin explicit precept of tho New 
Testament can bo pltjaded. It is not said that ho has a right 
to enforce ohedienco, or even to require it of hifl slaves. It 
is indeed enjoined on servants that they bo obedient to their 
masters, as it waa on subjects to be obedient to the laws of 
Nero ; but there is no authority given to masters to require or 
enforce such obedience, any more than there is to Nero, or 
any other bloody tyrant. What was the duty of the servant 
in the premises, and what were the obligations of the master, 
are different questions, and the one throws no light on the 
other. When a man strikes me, it is my duty to receive the 
blow with a proper spirit ; but this furnishes no sanction for 
his conduct. 

Now this undeniable fact, that the right of the master over 
the person and the services of the slave is never recognised 
at all in the New Testament, is a most important fact, and in 
the circumstances of the case could not but have an important 
bearing on the whole subject in the view of the early Chris- 
tians. How could it be that he would not be led to ask tho 
question, as already remarked, whether the apostles regarded 
it as right ? If an owner of slaves in the United States were 
now to appeal to thes New Testament to justify what is actu- 
ally done, to what part of the New Testament would he look * 
Where would he find a distinct precept, giving him a right 
to buy a fellow being? Or to hold him as property ? Or to sell 
him ? Or to separate him from his wife and children ? Or to 
withhold from him the Bible ? Or to feed him on coarse fare, 
and to clothe him in coarse raiment, in order that he himself 
and his family might be supported in indolency and luxury ? 
For not one of these things will he find a direct precept or 
permission in the New Testament ; and yet all of them are 
things which are unlawful without such a precept or per- 
mission. 
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; (3.) Tha Now Testament lays dovvn tho doctrine, in tcrrAs go 
plixta that a ixoldor of daves could not bo ignorant of it, that 
dl meu aifo by nature equal in regard to their rights ; that 
thejo is no distinction of blood, or caste, or complexion that 
can justify such an institution as that of slavery. It is ono 
of the fundamental doctrines of Christianity— a doctrine on 
which the whole system io based, and which sends its influence 
into every portion of the system — that God ha«;h rnado of 
owe blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of 
the- earth.*' Acts jcviii. 26. They are ^descended from the 
same earthly ancestors, and are children alike of the same 
heavenly Parent. Whatever distinction of complexion there 
may be, it is a doctrine of the Bible that all belong to one 
and the same great family, and that in the most important 
matters pertaining to their existence they are on a level. By 
nature, one is no more the favourite of Heaven than another.; 
one has no rights over another! Now, this doctrine, which 
lies everywhere on the face of the Bible, could not but be seen 
by a conscientious Christian master in the times of the apos- 
tles^ to strike at one of the piiidammtal conceptions on which 
slavery is based— the essential superiority of one class of men 
over another. It was on this ground professedly that Aristotle 
advocated slavery;* and if it were not for this conception, 
slavery could not long exist at all. I need not say that ex- 
tensively at the South now in our own country, it is maintained 
that the negro belongs to a race essentially inferior to the white 
man^ and that by his physical incapacity it may be demon- 
strated that he was designed by his Creator to be in a condition 
of servitude ; nor need' I say that this i4ea of essential inferior- 
ity contributes much, even among good men, though often un- 
consciously to themselves, to perpetuate the system. All over 
the world it would probably be found that one of the essential 
things on which the institution of servitude rests, is this sup- 
position of the natural inferiority of one class to another, and 
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tlie niom^nt when that shal! he made to disappcarj, Kticl tho con" 
ception shall fully enter the mind, that, wliHtevor diffbicnce of 
complexion or physical characteriatica of my kind there may 
be, then? is essential cquolity ; that all are the children of 
God alike; that the same blood flows in iall human veins; 
that ov'ejry human being ia a, brothet^ihat moment a death- 
blow will bo given to slavery, from which it will never 
recover. X need- not say that whatever support the system 
was supposed to derive among the ancients from the inequa- 
lity of men, or the inferiority of one class to another', or what- 
ever it may ba supposed to derive from the same consider- 
ation now* this receives > no countenance from the New 
Testament. It would be impossible for a Christian master to 
derive the least sanction to his claim to the service of others, 
from any intimation of the kind in that book. 

(3.) The JNew Testament lays down the doctrine that all 
are alike in a more important respect than in the equality of 
natural rights, and their being of the same family. All are 
redeemed by the^me blood, and are heirs of th(i sanie glorious 
immortality. The^ same great sacrifice has been made for the 
slave which has been made for his master ; and bo far as the 
purchase made by redemption affixes any stamp of valiie on the 
human soul, it proclaims that the soul of the slave is worth as 
much as that of the master. In every respect as a redeemed 
sinner ; as an heir of heaven ; as a child of God, the slave is 
on a' level with his master. He has the same right to wor- 
ship God ; to partake of the ordinances of religion ; to pray ; 
to read the Bible. In the highest of all senses they are 
6»'efAren»— ransomed in the same way, and destined, if they 
are Christians, to live in the same heaven. It is unnecessary 
to attempt to prove this from the New Testament, for it hes 
on the face of the voiume, and fto one can call it in question. 

Yet it is impossible not to see Avhat would be the bearing 
of this truth on the mind of a Christian master, and on the 
whole question of slavery. In spite of all reasoning .to the 
contrary, the feeling must Cross the mind of such a master 
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that hb has no right to hold a Christian brother in bantlago } 
to regard him m property ; to sell him toothers ; to break wp 
hh domestic I'elations ; to intcrforo with any of his rights ai3 a 
husband, a fatherv a son, or a Christian. The feeling will 
cross tho mind that, as a redeemed man, ho has the sme rights 
QS any other redeemed man ; that as Christ <lied for him, ho 
is to be treated in every way as an heir of life ; that as all 
hope for the sarae heaven, no one has a right to rivet tho 
fetters of bondage on "another. A Christi^ti master, in order 
to his having perfect peace in asserting his claims over a 
redeemed man as a slave, must feel that there ought to be 
some explicit warrant for this in the Now Testament ; and 
if there is any thing for \/hich such a plain, unequivocal 
.warrant should be adduced, it is for tho asserted right of hold- 
ing a Christian brother,- — a fellow-heir of life; — a candidate for 
Jieaven,— as property } the right to sell him or to keep him ; 
to alienate him by contract or by will ; to appropriate all the 
avails of his labour to our own use to regulate exactly his 
manner of living ; to separate him from wife, and children, and 
home ; and to detfermine the times and seasons; if any, when 
he may worship God. And when we ask for this explicit 
warrant, this unambiguous authority in the case, we are 
referred to two tests of the New Testament, enjoining on 
masters ♦ to do the same things to them, forbearing threaten- 
ing, knowing that they have a master in heaven ;' and ' to 
render to their servants that which is jijst and equal.' And 
this is all. This is the whole authority which is or can be 
adduced for reducing one for whom Christ died to bondage, 
and holding a Christian brother in the chains of perpetual 
servitude. , Yerily^ a Christian master should be able to refer 
to some more explicit authority than this. i 

(4.) The fair infiuence of the injunctions on this subject in 
the New Testament, so far as a Christian master would feel 
bimself addressed in them, would be to induce him to eman- 
cipate his slaves. If there was no- explicit authority given 
to him to hold them in bondage ; if they were considered to 
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bo in all rcapecta by "naluro on an equality with himself, 
and ns having tho same rights as he; if they were re- 
garded as Christian brethren, redcomed by the same blood, 
and heira of tVo same eternal life, tho effect on the mind of a 
conscitjntioua man would be inevitable. However he might 
have felt before ho was made acquainted with the Chris- 
tian system, when these great doctriries of the cross were 
revealed to him, and he had embraced them, he could hot but 
have felt their silent influence on the mind, leading him to 
the conclusion that Christianity designed that all should be 
free. The influence of these doctrines may be illustrated by 
a supposed case. At a time when it was the law of nations 
that all prisoners of war should be regarded as slaves, we may 
conceive of a man who had early left his home and country, 
and gone to a distant land. While there, among the captives 
which might be exposed to sale, might be a bright and beau- 
tiful female child. Impressed with the common sentiments 
respecting the rights over the captives taken in war, he may 
have purchased her without scruple, when exposed to sate, as 
his slave. What now would be his emotions, and what his 
views about the propriety of retaining her in bondage, if he 
should learn" that she was his ovm sister ; bom after he had 
left his home 5 the daughter of his own beloved mother ? 
Would he suppose that he had a right to retain her as 
a slave; to hold her as property ; to seU her to whom he 
pleased ? Much like this was the effect which Christianity 
vras fitted to produce on the feelings and views of men 
in regard to slavery. Up to the time wheri its truths were 
made knovra, the great m^iss of mankind had no scruples 
about its propriety. They regarded one portion of the race 
as inferior to the other, and as bora to be slaves. Christianity 
disclosed the great triith that ail were on a level ; that all were 
equal ; that all were brethren. When this trath dawned on 
the soul, what must have been its effect on those who held 
their fellow-men in bondage ? That effect must have been 
not a little like that in the supposed case of the man who had' 
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wmvitlingly purchnawd hie own sister, and now JieM her ao a 
ekvo. 

If we look more closely at tho very precepts which tho 
apostles gpve to « Riasterai' and on which. reliance ia placed to 
justify them in holding their fellow-men in bondage, it must 
be apparent ihaj this <?fiect would follow from those very pre- 
cepts, even if there were no "other on the subject in tho 
New Testament. One of thern (Eph. vi. 9) enjoins it on 
masters to ' do th^ san^o things unto the?n, forbearing threaten- 
ing, knowing that they had a master in heaven, and that 
there »> no respect of persons tuith himJ'' l/^ould the effect 
pf ilm precept be to lead him to iqfoF that slavery waa a good 
thing, i)ind was to be perpetuated ? The manifest object of 
^he apostle in this passage is, to fjecure for servants a proper 
tie^tme»3t; to require the mastej to evince towards them the 
eaine spirit which he had enjoined on servants } and to teach 
them to remember that they bad a, master in heaven v/ho 
would require a strict account ; for ^ there waa no respect of 
persona with him.* . But this great and ceutial truth of the 
Christian religion, that » there is no respect of persons with 
God,' i$ one which is by no means fayourablo to the per- 
petuity of slavery. A man who should have this constantly 
before his mind, and allow it to have its full influence on his 
heart, would not be long the owner of a slave. The direct 
tendency of it ia to show him that his slave, in the sight of 
God, is equal to himself, and that before his high and impartial 
tribunal the rights of the slave would be regarded, as much 
as those of the master. The other passage ia still jfuore de- 
cisive : " Masters, render uqtp you? servants t^(it which is 
jmt and equals .knowing that ye als6 have a master in 
heaven." Col. iv. J, What would be the fair effect pf this 
on the mind of ^ conscientious Christian master? What 
toouldM ^}\iBt and e^ual' to a ulan jn these circumstances? 
Would it not be (a) to compensate him fairly for his labour ; 
to furnish him ais adequate remuneration for what he had 
earned ? But this wo«Jld strike a blow al the root of slavery 
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for cmo of llio clbmontaty principles of the system is, that 
thero mttot he * unrequited labour ;* that is, tke slave inusS' 
earn as much more than ht rccciveo, uq will do Ma part irir 
maintaining hid master and Ma family in idleness. If ho 
iind they were disposed to earn their own living, they would 
not need the labour of slaves. (&) If n man should in fact 
render to his slaves « that which is just and equal,' would ho* 
not restore them to freedom ? Would any thing short of this 
he a?r that is just and equal? In the case of our own sons^ 
if they were reduced to slavery, could wo feel that any thing' 
short of restoraiion to freedom' would rtieet tho claims of jus- 
tice ? Have not slaves in every instance been deprived of their' 
liberty by injustice ? Are they not retained in their condition 
by a practical denial of their erjUality with other men ? Is it 
not now both unjust, and a denial of their equality with othars, 
to continue that relation any longer? And would not justice 
to them restore them to freedom ? What has the slave done 
to forfeit his right to liberty ? What has he or his forefathers 
done to make it ♦ just" that it should be contemplated that he 
and his posterity should be held in bondage for euerF ■ And is- 
he not now retained m his present condition, every day and- 
hour, by withholding that which is 'equal?'- Has he now; 
♦equal' rights, and 'equal' privileges wilh other men? Has 
he not been cut off from them by denying hina the equality 
to which he is entitled in the arrangements of. God's govern- 
ment? Can he be held at all without violating all the just 
notions of equality? This passage, therefore, contains a 
principle which would 'lay the axe at the root' of slavery 
everywhere* •. . - , 

Now, suppose a man to be fairly under the influence of 
these uildotibted principles of Christianity. Let him bS' im- 
bued with the conviction that' God has made of one blood ail 
the human race; that all are by natiire' equal before him; 
that all have beeii redeemed by the same g^reat sacrifice on 
the cross, showing no respect to colour, caste, or rank ; that 
all trse Christians are &re?/iren— ^^belonging to the same family 
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smtt foUow-heiiTi of tho gjaco of lif«;^nnfl that it is a duty 
tcKKjlcr to all that which is yM m}d. ■equal ; ^md to ikeao thingi?i 
let him add tho goWcn rule of tho Savioqr,nn(} what snnctiorn 
wduld these two passages (Eph. vj. J>, andl Col. iy; }) really 
j|:ive to the system, of slavery ? WJfiat would; bo tho fair 
inflwenicG of pill the pxeceptB of Christianity which the muster 
could regaftJ as appropriate to him, a»>d bearing on hia duty ? 
Would it \k — could it be, to satjsfy 1,^8 conscience that the 
apostles meant to teaph that it was rjght for hjm a Chris- 
tian man to holdhiu btother-i-Jiis fellci'vf Chiristiaw— r«3 pror 
ptvty $ >and tio regard hipa as, in any sense, ti ' chattel' or n 
* thing V Catdd hs feel this— whe» it ip rtever midy and when 
it is never even >V>pKcdF No ! no man under the full and 
fair influence of these principles could feel thu^. 

The cme of Onesimm, the acrvarit of Philemon. 

In pursuing the inquiry whether the precepts addressed to 
malsters furnish a ^nqtion for slavery, therfe ia a propriety in 
examining,, with a somewhat more rigid .^ttentiou, the case of 
OaesimuSi, the servant of Phileinop. This^ is especially im- 
portant, from the rfeliance which ia repceed on that case by the 
adv(3cateB of slavery. The epistle to Phileuion is often re- 
lent to by them as full proof that the sanction of the New 
Teststment is given to slavery ; and, indeed, jit would seem to 
bQ.rfegaided: as so clear on the point, that all that is necessary 
is to msaje this epistle as settling the whole matter in debate. 
The , points whi<;h jt is supposed tp prov? are two;— ^rsf, that 
slavery is right, since it is assumed that Onesipaus was a 
slave* ai^d that Fftiil, ia writing tft hia irmst^r Philemon, does 
aot ! intimate that th^ relatiou was contrary to the; spirit of 
Christiaaity ; and «flcpn(^, that it is oyr duty to restore, a. slaye 
tp bia master, if h© runs away— since it is assumed that Paul 
did this in the case of Onesunus.* Thisiargumeut is con- 
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etantly ricfcrwd to by tho advocates pf. slavcry the North an 
well as at tbo South. 

li cnnuQt bo denied that this view of iho matter would bo 
Buptained by most of tho commentari^jg on thia epistle ; but it 
18 time to inquire whether '-hat exposition the true or.o, and 
whether this epistle giveis any aawtion to slayory in theso 
respects., PerhapB ft not loss important inquiry also wowld 
be, whether the coEnmon interpretation put on this epistie, m 
sustaining slavery, cov^Id he made to. commend itself to .tho 
innate sense pf mankind as what arevelatjon would teach; 
and especially whether it could be so commended to 3)avea 
themselves as to make them feel that a book which taught 
the doctrine commonly supposed to be taught in it, could be 
a revelation frplm God.* In order to this, it is important to 



* A vciy QfTccting illustration of tlie ueo which io often mode of thia 
epistle at tho South in defence of slavery, and of tho innate conviction of 
the slaves thetnselves that a revelation from God. cannot inculcato tho 
^octiino that ifl derived ftoip it, and of the distrust and 8uspi(;ion excited 
yi tho minds of slaves against the robustors of the gospel when they 
declai© that- this epiBtio does sanction slavery, is found in the Tenth An- 
nual Report of tho «« Association for the Beligiqna Instruction of the Ne- 
groes in Liberty county, Georgia," In that report, the missionary, tho 
]Rev.C.C.Jonc3,fTankly says;: — «« Allow me to relate a feet which occurred 
ia tho spring of this year, illustrativa of the (jharacterand knowledge of tho 
negroes- at this time« I was preaclung to a large; congregation on tho fipis- 
tle to Philmon; and when I insisted upon fidelity and ohedieiMe aa » 
Christian virtues ia seyvants, .and, upon tho authority, of Paul, condemned 
the proctice oi mnning amiy, one half of my audience . <leliberateiy rose 
up and walked off with themselves, and those that remained looked ai>y 
thing but satisfied, either widi the preacher or hia doctrine. After dis^ 
mission, thsro was no small sti^ among thein: eoine solemnly declared 
f that there wa3 no such Pj^le in the BiUe;' others, « that it was not the 
gc-jpel;' others, 'that I pre^«:hed to please Eoasters;* others, «that th<jy 
did not care if they ever hoard me preioch $gain.' ' Vpp. 24, S5. This is 
a very instructjp passage op tti<J subject of sl?ivery. Mr. Jones has shown 
bimself by his Mboura to be a piiicero friend- of the coloured man, and to 
be truly desirous of his welfare, and has been makmg a very interesting 
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kiioW exactly what v/aa iho istnte of tho caso in relation to 
thcso points — Ibv in interpreting the New Testambnt it should 
not ba amimtd that atiy part of it is in favour' of slavery, any 
more than it may bo a&iumcd in reopfect to polygamy, pro- 
ftinencfiss, md'altery, or any other tiihi The points whichc it is 
necessary to make mti, in order to prove that the epistle of 
PMldttvon may be urged in fdvour of elavery, are, that Onesi- 
mus Was actually a slai'o ; that Paul returned hirn against his 
will to his formeir master ; that he sent liim back bccauisc he 
supposed he had done wrong by escaping from Servitude ; 
that he so expressed himself in the letter to his mdster as tcr 
show that ho was not unfriendly to the eystem, or regarded it 
as not inconsistent with the spirit' of the Christian religion ; 
and that he meant that Onesimus should continue to be held 
as a slave, after his return to Philemon. Now, in regard to 
these points, L would make the following remarks : — 



oxperimeiot—wWcK from the natore of the case, maet ultiinately be n 
feilure~to see whetiicr tme religion can bo ^propagated and maintained 
among a people by mere oral instraction, and where tho, slave ia forbidden 
by law to have free access to the oraclCii of Gfod. .If Mr. Jones had been 
trained und^r diSerent ihSuehces, tind jiad ^idopted a difierent method of 
interpretmg this ejnstle; if he had been able, consistently with his views 
of truth, in expounding it to his congregation of slavte, to have Baid that 
there waa no ceartain evideiice tKatOnesiiiitta was a elitve at all; that when 
he ms away, and had been converted to' Christianity, he may have felt 
« that Ee had wronged iPhikmon, and oh Jnany acconnta wished to rstara 
to hiin; there is :\o proof that Paul sent him back against hia will, 
or even advised him to go, bat that, seeing he was desirous to return, he 
gave him a kind letter , to Philemon, to induce him to be willing to receive 
him again ; and that, even mipposing he had been a slave, Paul expressly 
directed him not to regard' and treat iuln any more, as a slave, but as in all 
respects a Christiian brother, it cannot be doubted that his audiencs would 
have all retained their seats.. That view would have accorded well enoagh 
■with their common sensed and with what they would expect to find in a 
revelation from the Father of all mankind ; it is^ no vroJider that they 
could not bs persuaded that tfea other view was any part of a scvekti.02 
firoza heaven. ' 
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(«,) There is no positivo or certnifi ovidenco that OficBi* 
mus wns a slave nt all. Even if it should bo odmittcd to bo 
probable, that he was, it would ho necessary, in order that tho 
opistlo jnight be adduced ijri favour of slavery, that the fact 
£|hould be made out without any ground of doubtror the argu- 
ment is worthless — for the only conceivable force in the argu- 
ment is, that he was a slave. Just so far as there, is any doubt 
about that, so far is the argument of oo value. It is clear 
that the epistle can, under any circumstances, be adduced in 
favour of slavery only so far as it is certain that Onesim^uj 
had been a slave. But that is not certain. It cannot be made 
tp be certain, and it should not be taken for granted. Either 
of the suppositions that he was bound to service till he was 
of age by a parent or guardian, or that he had voluntarily 
obligated himself to serve fpjr wages, if true, would be fatal to 
the argument derived from this epistle in favour of slavery ; 
and in order to that argument, it must be shown by fair exe- 
gesis that neitlier of these suppositions accord with what is 
said of him by the apostle. 

What, then, is the. evidence that Ouesimus was a slave ? 
the proof that there can bs on that point must be derived, 
from ver. 16, and all the evidence in that verse is in the fact 
that he is there called " a servant"— ^<n>^os- " Not now as a. 
servant." What evidence that verse aflbrds thatjj^ he were 
a slave, Paul did not me^n that, the gelation should be conti- 
nued, will be considered .hereafter. The question now is, 
whether the mere application of the term "servant" to him— r 
toiijMf — ^necessarily proves that he was a slave ? 

Fxom the remarks which I have before made pa the mean- 
ing of the Greek word rendered sfirccfnf— -SoJ^oj — it is eyident, 
1 trust, that nothing certain can be determined, from the mere 
use of this word, in regard to the condition of one to whom jt 
is applied. It is not the peculiar and distinctive word which 
in the Greek language denotes a s/qve— though hke our word 
servant, it was often, perhaps usually applied to a slave. 
Like that word, it is of a genejal chaRictex, and would be ap- 
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plied to anif one who was ongugcd in the service of another, 
whether bound by' a parent or guardian, or whether ho en- 
gaged voluntarily to Betve another, or whether he was pur- 
<;h8ised aa a slave, oir whether iio'was a aerf attached to the 
iwiL The word denotes servant of any kind, and it should 
never bo assumed that those to whom it Avas appHed wero 
slavetj. Unless there is some circumstance stated which will 
enable na to determine what kind of a servant my one was, 
it can never be ascertained by the mere use of the word. In 
th<> instance before tie, there is no circumstance mentioned by 
which it can bo determined whether Onesimus was a volun- 
tary ot involuntary 'servant j and no advocate of slavery has a 
right to assume that he was a slave. It cannot be inferred, 
from the fact that he had run away from his nlaster, that he 
was a slave, for indented apprentices often do this ; and those 
who have made a volnhtary contract to labour for others do 
this, and by doing it are' guilty of all the wrong here 
charged on Onesimus. It cannot be inferred, from the fact 
that Paul sent him back to his master, that- he was a slave, for' 
this might have occurred if he had been a bound servant, an 
apprentice, or even one who had voluntarily agreed to labour 
m the employment of Philemon ; and, as we shall see, there is 
no evidence whatever that Paul compelled him to return 
against 'his will. tSll that is said of him in^er. 16 of the 
epistle, or in any other part of the epfstle, would be met by 
the supposition that he was a voluntary servant, and that he 
had been in, fact intrusted with important business by Phile- 
mon. No man has a right to assume that when the word 
Sot^t-^oulos-^ocenvs in the New Testament, it means a 
slave, or that he to whom it Was applied was a slave ; (comp. 
Mark x. 44; Luke ii. 29,.xvii. 10; Acts ii. 18, iv. 39, xvi. 
17; Kom. i. 1, vi. 16; 3 Cor. iv. 5? Rev. i. 1, ii. 20, &c. 
&c. ;) and yet, loithout such an assumption, it is impossible to 
prove that Onesimus sustained this relation. 

(&,) There is not the least evidence that Paul. used any 
force, or even persuasion, to induce Onesimus to return to; 
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Philemon. It cannot bo inferred from the epislle, that ho 
even advised him to return. All. that even looks like evi- 
dence on ^his point ia found in ver. 12 of the epistle : " Whom 
/ have ami again •* thou therefore receive him, that is, mino 
OAvn bowels." But all the circumstances of the case make it 
probable, or certainly not improbable, that this was at his own 
request, raid there is nothing in the expression which will not 
be fully met by such a. suppoaition. (I) The language docs 
not necessarily imply that he compelled him to go, oir even 
tirged him to do it. It ia just such as would have been used 
on the supposition, either that he requested him to go and 
convey a letter to Colosse, or that Oncsimus desired to go, and 
that Paul sent him, agreeably to his request. Comp. Phil. ii. 
25, " Yet I supposed it necessary to send to you Epaphro- 
ditus, my brotlicr and companion in labour," ifcc. ; Coloss. iv. 
7, " All my state shall Tychicus declare unto you, who is 
a beloved brother, and a faithful minister, and fellow-servant 
in the Lord : whom /. have sent unto you for the same pur- 
pose, that he might know your estate," &c. But Epaphro- 
dilus and Tychicus were not sent against their will, nor is 
there any more reason to think that Onesiraus was. Comp., 
for a similar use of the Greek word rcifino, which does not 
differ in sense from the word here used, drfo^tlfwtw, (to send 
up, to send back,) so far as the point beforie us is concerned, 
Luke vii. 6, 10, 19, xx. 13 ; Acts x. 5, xv. 22 ; 1 Cor. iv. 
17 ; 2 Cor. ix. Eph. vi. 22; Phil. ii. 19, 23, 28. The 
word here employed by the apostle is of such generjQ import, 
that on the supposition that Qnesimus had a desire to return, 
or that Paul wished him to bear a message to a friend there, 
or to do any other service fo? him, this would be the very 
Word which would be employed. There is nothing in the 
statement which forbids us to suppose that Onesimus was 
disposed to fetxitn to Philemon, and that Paul sent hirn at his 
own kquest. (2) Paul had no power to send Onesimus back 
to his master, unless he chose to go. He had no civil author- 
ity; he had no guard to send him with; he could iiitrust 



Jijirt to no EiheriflCto c6nvey hittt fr6nli place to placo^ dr to con- 
irtts him in jail, if he'Wero disposed to esCttpe ; and ho had 
h6 meatla of cofltrolHng him, if ho chose to go to dny othet 
pkcp than CJolosstJ. He could, indeed, have sent him a\<ray 
from hiiwself J hO coliM have iold him to go to Colosse,- but 
thero hib power ended. OneSimiis then couM have gon6 
whera hie pleased. But there is no evidence that Paul eveii 
SoM him to go to Colosse ttgainst his own inclination, or that 
lie would have sent him at all, if he had not requested it. 
And if he had, What probability is there that he would havo 
been so pliant and passive a^ to return to a date of slavery? 
How many runaway slaves are there now, who would return 
to their masters on being merely fold to do so? Who ever 
sav/ one that would be willing to do it, even on the authority 
of an apostle ?* (3) There may have been many reasons w!iy 
OtiesimnB dedtid to return to Colosse, and no one can prove 
"that he did not express that desire to Paul, and that Paul sent 
hira in consequence of that request. He may have had rela* 
tiVes and friends there ; Or," being how converted, he may 

• Aa instaaca, illuattativQ of iMo, occurred oaco in my own experiencSi 
About twelve or foarteen years since, as I was entering tho gate of my 
church, to go injo my study, early in the mommg, a fiae-lookiug coloared 
man, apparently about twenty-five or thirty years of age, met me, and told 
me that he was a runaway slave, from Maryland, and vvished some assist- 

. ance. InSuenced by feelings which commonly prevailed at that time, and, 
03 t thea thought, in accordance with tlis Bible, and probably havmg this 
very dase of Onesimus in ray eye, I endeavoured to show hitn the impro- 
priety of his leaving his master, tni to convince him that hs ought to 

V retuido. Bnt t COold malt6 Xiot the least impression on' his mind, and all 
argutnente had no force in his view whatever. For the error which 1 
ootnmitteji iil that caSo, I havs for years felt regret, aiid have increasingly 
felt that I was bound to do something to help my fellowimen every whera 
to the eryojrment of freedom, m every proper way; and from that case, I 
am satisfied that it would be no easy thing to persuade a man, who had 
escaped ifrom bondage, to return to it, even on apostolic authority. What 
slave has there ever been in the world, who has been induced to return by 
any such reasoning? 
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havo become Benaiblo that ho had, in eome way, wronged his 
former master, and that he ought to return, and repair tho 
v/rong ; or ho may have been poor, and a stranger in Rome, 
ond may have been greatly disappointed in what he expected 
to find there when he left Philemon, and may have wished to 
return' to the comparative comforts of his former condition. It 
is no uncommon thing for a runaway apprentice to be disap- 
pointed in the expectations which he cherished when he left 
his master, and to feel that it would be better for him if ho 
could again return to his former home and employment. It 
is no very uncommon thing for one who has done wrong to 
another, and who has fled away, if he should be converted, to 
desire to return and repair the wrong. And since any one 
of these, or of many other supposable causes, may have in- 
duced Onesimus to desire to return to his master, it should not 
be aasumed that Paul sent him against his will, and thence 
inferred that he was in favour of sending back runaway slaves 
against their will. There are .many points to be proved, 
which cannot be proved, in order to make that a legitimate 
conclusion, (4) It may be added, therefore, that this passage 
should not be referred to, to prove that we ouglit to send back 
runaway skves to their former masters against their own 
consent ; or to vindicate the laws, which require magistrates 
to do it ; or io show that they who have escaped from slavery- 
should be arrested and forcibly detained ; or to justify any 
sort of influence over a runaway slave^ to induce him to re- 
turn to Ms former master. There is not the least evidence 
that any of these things occurred in the case before us, and 
if this instance is ever referred to, it should be to justify what 
Paul did-^mn nothing 3blse. The passage shows that it 
is right to aid a servant of any kind to return to his |naster, 
if he desires it; and that it is right to give him a "letter," 
and to plead earnestly for his favourable reception, if he has 
in any way wronged his master— for Paul did this. On the 
same principle, it would be right to give him pecuniary assist- 
ance, to enable him to return— for there may be cases where 

28 
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©nq who has fled from sorvitude would wish torelurn. Thorp 
mny bo inslancea whero one has had a kind maetcr, with 
whoJT?. ho would feci, that, oji the whole, he could bo moip 
happy than in Jxii? pr^Bont circumBtaxiccs. Or there may bo 
instances where one may have relatives that are in the neigh- 
bourhood, or in the family of his fonoaer master, and tho 
desire to be with them may be bo strong, that he would 
prefer to be a servant, as he was before, rather than remain 
as he is now. In all such cases, it is right to render aid~^for 
the expfiple of the apostle Paul goes to sustain this: but it 
goes no further. Nothing more can be proved} nothing more 
is necejssary.to he believed, in order to a fair interpretation of 
the epistle., 

. (c.) There is no evidence that Paul meant that Onesimua 
should return a$ a slave, or with a view to his being .retained 
md treated aa a slave. Even supposing he had been so 
formerly, .there is not the slightest intimation in the epistle 
that when he sent him back to his m^jster, he meant that he 
should throw himself into th% chains of bondage again. No 
inan can take this epistle and prove from it that Paul would 
have sent him at all, if he had supposed that the efRjct would 
be that he would be reduced to^ slavery again. If such had 
jbeen his expectation, the expression of _ such a desire would 
have found a place in the epistle; at least, the epistle would 
not have been so framed as alnu3st of necessity to lead to a 
diflerent result. 

{d.) There is veiy satisfactory .evidence, besides this, that 
|*aul Aid not mean that Onesimus should be regarded and 
treated as a slave. This evidence is found, in ver. 16, of the 
epistle : •♦ Npt now as a servant, but above a servant, a brother 
beloved, specially to me, but how much more unto thee, both 
in the flesh, and in the LordJ' It would be impossible for 
J*hilemon to comply with the v/igh expressed here, and yet 
jetaia Qnesimus as a slave, and regard him as property ; as 
^ 'chattel as a « thing.* " For (1) if he had been formerly a 
slave i if this is the fair meaning of the word SoS^j, (douloa,) 
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then this is expressly declared,—-" N'ot now as a aervanii 
(ote'fi <5>{ JoDjwf.) If ho had been a slave before, ho did not 
tvtiih that he should be received ao such now, or regarded oe) 
iiuch any longer. The adverb rendered* not now,' (oixaVt,) 
means, no more, no fartheri no longer. It implies that in 
regard to the condition in which ho had bf en before, he waa 
not to be so any more. He was to be received and treated aa 
Buotaining another kind of relation hereafter, that of a Christian 
brother. Comp. Matt. xix. 6, "They are no more twain — ' 
the same Greek word. They were once so, but they are not 
to be regarded as such now. Matt. xxii. 46 : " Neither durst 
any man from that day forth, ask him any more questions," 
(itttpuitjaoi aitov ovxtft.) They once did it, but now they did 
not dare, to do it. Luke xv. 19 : " Am no more worthy to be 
called thy son — though I once was. John vi. 66 : " And 
walked no more with him;" — though they once did. See 
also John xi. 54, xiv. 19, xvii. 11 ; Acts viii. 39 ; Gal. iv. 7 ? 
Eph. ii. 19. How could Philemon comply with this wish of 
the apostle, on the supposition that Onesimus had been before 
a slave, and yet regard him still as such ? The very attempt 
to do it would be directly In the face of the desire expressed 
by the apostle, and every moment he held him as such he 
would be disregarding his wishes. Suppose that Paul, after 
a short interval, had actually gone to the residence of Phile^ 
mon, as he expected to, (ver. 22,) and had found him regard- 
ing and treating Onesimus as a slave ; would he have felt 
that he had comph'ed with his wishes ? Did he ask this of 
him ? Did he not ask just the reverse — ^that he would not do 
it any more ? "Would it not be natural for him to say that hd 
had not received him as he wished him to do ? And how 
could Philemon have replied to this ? (2) He desired him to 
receive and treat him, in all respects, as a Christian brother i 
as one redeemed; as a man: "Not now as a servant, hut 
above a servant, a brother beloved}'* that is, as a Christiani 
brother. See 1 Tim. vi. 2, where this same phrase is applied 
to Christian masters, and where it is claimed justly, as has 
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|>ecn ttlrcady noticed, hy \lm advocates of slavery^ tluU it 
proves that tlioso to whom it was applied were real Christians : 
«*Let thera not despise thestx, becaxusc they aro brethren j hat 
rather do thtva service, bacauao thei/ are faithful and 
beloved.** The pbrtl^x implies that he vsraa a Christian, and 
VfiB entitled to bo treated, in all respects, as n Christian 
hrothor, and in^ no "respect as a servant. Bat hovir could ha 
do this, and yet regard and treat him as a slave ? /a it treat- 
ing 'one in ail respects as a Christian brother, to deprive him 
of freedom ; to consider hira as an article of merchandise ; to 
exact his labour without compensation? Would the man 
himself who makes another a slave, suppose that he was 
treated as a ChritStian brother, if he v/ere reduced to that con- 
dition ? Would he feel that his son was so regarded, if was 
inade a slave ? There are no ways of reconciling these things. 
It is impossible for a man to regard his slave as, in the full 
and proper sense of the phrase, * a Christian brother,^ He 
may, indeed, esteem him highly as a Christian ; he may treat 
him with kindriess ; he may show him many favours ; but — 
he regards him also as his slave ; and this makes a dif- 
ference wide as "from the centre thrice to the utmost pole" 
in his feelings towards him and other Christians. He is not 
on a level with himself as a Christian. He has not the same 
rights in his own family, and in regard to his time, and to the 
avails of his labour, and to the privilege of reading the Bible, 
which the master supposes the Christian religion to guarantee 
to himself: and in relation to these things he could not but 
feel that he was deprived of the rights which religion confers, 
if he were placed in the same condition in which his slave is. 
The idea of 'his being his slave mingles with all the feelings 
of the master towards him, and gives a colouring to all his 
views of him. He cannot but feel, if he is under the influence 
of religion, that that slave, if he were- treated in all respects 
as a Christian, world be as free as himself ; would have the 
same right to his time, and skill, and liberty ; would be per- 
mitted to form his own plans, and to enjoy the avails of his 
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own labour J and would bo as secure from the possibility of 
being soid. 

If it should be objected here, thnt when "the apostle (ver. 10) 
requests Philemon to receive Onesimus " not as a servant, but' 
above tt servant, a brother beloved," he adds " spetially to me, 
but how much more unto thee, both in the Jlesh, and in the 
Lord," and that this phrase * in the jlcnW proves that he had 
been a slave, and that he meant that he should still be so con- 
sidered, though at the same time ho was to be regarded as a 
Christian brother; I would reply, that the phrase *in the 
flesh' may be properly used in reference to any relation which 
may exist pertaining to this present world, as contradistin- 
guished from that which is formed primarily by religion, and 
which would be expressed by the phrase ' in the Lord.'' This 
latter phrase denotes relations formed by religion, or in which- 
religion lies at the basis. (Comp. 1 Cor. vii. 39, ix. 1 ; Rom.; 
xvi. 2, 22; Eph. vi. 21 ; Phil. i. 14; 1 Thess. v. 12, tt ah) 
The other expression, * in the flesh,' denotes any relation per^ 
taining to the present life, or founded' on any thing else buU 
religion. See 1 Cor. yii. 28, x. 18; Rom. ix. 3, xi. 14;. 
Gal. iv. 23. It might, in itself, refer to any natural relatioai 
of blood, or to any formed in business, or constituted by mere- 
friendship, or by family alliance, or to any relation having its 
origin either in voluntary or involuntary servitude. It will' 
not do to assume that it refers to any one of these, without' 
more evidence than is conveyed in the mere expression ; and- 
from the mere use of the phrase, it will not do to infer that ixQ 
to whom it is applied was a slave. It is not necessary to sup- 
pose, in order to meet the full force of the expression, either 
that Onesimus had been a slave, or that be would be continued 
to be regarded as such. Any relation of the kind refereed to 
above which may have existed before between him and Phi- 
lemon, or which might be afterwards formed, would be appro- 
priately denoted by this phrase. The new and more interest- 
ing relation, which they were how to sustain to each other, 
which was formed by religion, is expressed by the phrase 

28* 
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*in tho Lortl.* In both those, Paul hoped that Oncsimus, 
Vfhuld manifest the appropriate spirit of a Ghristian, and bo 
woitKy of has entire confidence. It may bo added also, that 
there are many relations of a voluntary kind subsisting 
betv/ecnone man and another, involving the obligation even 
to render service, which are entirely consistent with the feel- 
ing that ho who renders it is in all respects a Christian 
brother; ,but none, except the natural relations of kindred, of 
an involuntary kind. A labourer on a farm ; a journeyman 
mechanic ; a scrivener employed to do a piece of writing ; a 
book-keeper or a salesman in a store; a lawyer 'retained' to 
manage a cause; a minister of the gospel employed as a 
pastor — engaged all of them in a voluntary service ; and a son 
from his natural relations bound to labour for his father to a 
certain period of life — each of these may be regarded in all 
respects as a Christian brother -a slave never. 

(c.) The principles laid down in this epistle to Philemon, 
therefore, would lead to the universal abolition of slavery. If 
all those who are now slaves were to become Christians, and 
their masters were to" treat them • not as slaves, but as brethren 
beloved,' the period would not be far distant when slavery 
would cease. This would probably be admitted by all. But 
if this is conceded, then all is conceded that my argument 
requires. It would follow from that, that slavery is not a 
thing which it is desirable to perpetuate—- is not a thing 
which Christianity tends to perpetuate— and is therefore evil 
and sinful. For, a state of things which would be destroyed 
by Christianity is not right at any time. Christianity, even 
in its highest influences, interferes with nothing that is good, 
and would annihilate nothing which is not wrong. That 
which is true, pure, and just, and which is best for the wel- 
fare of man, will survive in all the relations of life, when 
Christianity spreads all over the world; and to say that 
Christianity, when fairly applied in an individual case, as that 
of Philemon, would destroy the system of slavery, is to say, 
that Christianity would everywhere destroy it, and that it is 
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olwayo wrong — for what would havo existed in that one family, 
in reforenco to this relation, under the fair influence of tho 
gospel, would exist in every family on the face of the 
earth. 

8. No argument in favour of slavery can bo derived from 
the injunctions addressed by tho japostlea to slaves therasolvcB. 

The argument ou this point in favour of slavery is often 
referred to, and is relied on, among others, as conclusive, in 
proof that slavery is not to be regarded as sinful. Thus it is 
adduced by Dr. Fuller 

" The New Testament is not silent as to slavery ; it recog- 
nises the relation, and commands slaves to obey their masters ; 
and v/h^t I now affirm is this, that, when we consider the 
previous permission by the Old Testament, such commands 
to slaves are not only a stippreasio veri, but a suggestio falai 
— not only a suppression of the truth, but a Suggestion of 
what is false — if slavery be a sin of appalling magnitude.- 
Let it be borne in mind that the previous sanction had been 
both by God's conduct and express precept, and demanded, 
therefore, a countervailing revelation of no equivocal sort. 
Yet, not only is no condemnation uttered, but slaves are 
addressed as such, and required to obey. 

«" Is any man called,' says the apostle, ' being circumcised? 
let him not become uncircumcisedi Is he called in uncir- 
cumcision, let hiln not be circumcised. Circumcision is no- 
thing, and uncircumcision is nothing, but the keeping of the 
commandments of God. Let every man abide in the same 
caUing wherein he was called. Art ihou called being a 
servant ? care not for it ; but if thou mayest be made free, 
use it rather. For he that is called in the Lord, being a 
servant, is the Lord's freeman : likewise, also, he that is called, 
being free, is Christ's servant.' 1 Cor. vii. 18-~5S2. His ar- 
dent soul on fire with the great sialvation, and the anticipations 
of the glory to be revealed, Paul declares that the true spirit 
of the gospel, instead of interfering with social relations, 
should cause the believer to soar above them; and that the 
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ffldvanlagcs and disadvantages of all catthly conditiona oughs 
to bo forgotten and swallowed np in the thought of thoso 
tmntjports nnd Captures to which ho is hastening. In tho 
verso just copied, while he says liberty is to bo preferred to 
filaveryi yet he adds that, in the light of faith, the soul alono 
has truo value, and even the hardest bondage is nothing at all, 
tho most cruel treatment nothing at all, not worth a thought, 
if tho slave haa been called to the glorious liberty of tho 
gospel. And ho classes the distinction between master and 
servant in the same list with circumcision and uncircum- 
cision, which made no sort of difterence."* 

The passages relied on in this argument are these, and 
these only : — 

1 Cor. vii. "Let every man abide in the same 

calling wherein he was called. Art thou called being a Ber-* 
vant T care not for it : but if thou mayest be made free, uso 
it rather. For he that is called in the Lord, being a servant, 
is the Lord's freeman : likewise also he that i« called, being 
free, is Christ's servant. Ye are bought with a price ; be not 
ye the servants of men. Brethren, let every man, wherein he 
is called, therein abide with God." 

Eph. vi. 5 — 8 : " Servants, be obedient to them that are 
your masters according to the flesh, with fear and trembling, 
in singleness of your heart, as unto Christ; not with eye-ser- 
vice, as men-pleasers ; but as the servants' of Christ, doing 
the will of God from the heart ; with good will doing service, 
to the Lord, and not to men: knowing that whatsoever 
good thing any man doelh, the same shall he receive of the 
Lord, w^hether he be bond or free." 

Col. in. 22 — ^25: "Servants, obey in all things your mas- 
ters according to the flesh ; not with eye-service, as men- 
pleasers ; but in singleness of heart, fearing God : and what- 
soever ye do, do it heartily, as to the Lord, and not unto men ; 
knowing that of the Lord ye shall receive the reward of the 
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inhenlanco : for yc eervo tlie Lord Christ. But ho that doclh 
wrong shall receive for the wrong which ho hath done : and 
there is no respect of persons." 

1 Tim. vi. 1 — 5 : "Let as many servants ns are under tho 
yoke count their own masters worthy of all honour, that tho 
name of God and hia doctrine bo not blasphemed. . And they 
that have believing masters, let them not despise them, be? 
cause they are brethren ; but rather do them service, because 
they are faithful and belov'ed, partakers of the benelSit. These 
things teach and exhort, if any man teach otherwise, and 
consent not to wholesome words, even the words of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,- and to the doctrine which is according to godli- 
ness, he is proud, knowing nothing, but doting about ques- 
tions and strifes of words, whereof cometh.envy, strife, railings, 
evil surmisings, perverse disputings of men of corrupt mindSj, 
and destitute of the truth, supposing that gain is godliness ; 
irom such withdraw thyself." 

Titus ii. 9, 10: '^Exhort servants to be obedient unto their 
own masters, and to please them well in all things; not 
answering again ; not purloining, but showing all good fidelity ; 
that they may adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in ail 
things." 

1 Peter ii. 18 — W: " Servants, be subject to your masters 
vnth all fear ; not only to the good and gentle, but also to the 
froward. For this is thank-worthy, if a man for conscience 
toward God endure grief, suffering wrongfully. For what 
glory is it, ifi when ye be buffeted for your faults, ye 'shall 
take it patiently ? but if, when ye do well, and suffer fol: it, 
ye take it patiently, this is acceptable with God." 

The question now is, whether these passages are to be re- 
garded as evidence that the apostles approved of slavery, and 
desired that it should be perpetuated ? Whether the desiga 
of these passages was to induce the slaves themselves to be-, 
lieve that their condition was a desirable one ; that all that 
Christianity could do for ihera was to meliorate their circum- 
stances in that relation ; and that it was contemplated by it. 
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that one portiott of the members oCthechurdi should ahvixyB bo 
JieM in bondogo to another portion ? 

• If the passages quoted can bo regarded m proof on thia 
point, the proof must either lie in the fact that they enjoin 
Bubnuission to their masters ; or that they do not enjoin it on. 
slavea, as a duty, to assert their freedom ; or that they do not 
even declare that the slave had a right to freedom. In refer- 
ence to this argument, I would make the following remarks: 

(«) The toatn duty which they enjoin on the slaves is that 
of patience, meekness, fidelity, kindness, truth, and honesty — 
duties y/hich are obligatory on Christians towards all men, 
whatever may be their relations, and of course towards mas- 
ters. There were certain vices to which, servants were par- 
iicularly exposed— as pilfering, lying, purloining, eye-service;' 
and the apostles enjoin on them, as Christians, to avoid those 
vices. So they enjoin a patient and kind spirit towards their 
masters ; but this does not prove that their masters were right 
in doing that which made the virtues of patience and mcek- 
r<;ss nfecessary. When the Saviour enjoins on me to turn my 
cheek to him that smote mei it does not prove that he was 
right who sttjote me ; when he commands me to give my 
coat to him who had taken away my cloak, it does not prove 
that he had a right to either of them. There is a Christian 
duty which / am to perform in the circumstances in which I 
am placed, whatever may be the conduct of others ; but that 
fact does not prove that others are right in what they do to me. 
The "injunctions of the apostles addressed to slaves do no 
more to sanction the evils of slavery, than the directions ad- 
dressed to those who are persecuted sanction the conduct of 
Nero and Mary. The fact that religion requires martyrs 
tb be unresisting, and to allow themselves to be led to the 
stake; does not demonstrate that they are right who lead them 
to the stake ; and yet the argument in that case would just as 
much prove that the conduct of the persecutor is in accord- 
ance with the spirit of Christianity, as in the other, that 
slavery is. 
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, (ft) If thcso pasfjages, enjoining obedicnco at>A patience on 
the part of slaves, prove that rIp very is right, and will go to 
Justify it, they prove that it was right aa it then exieted — for 
'the npostles do not discourao about any abstract duty of obe- 
dience, but of obedience in the circumstances in which they 
then were placed. These injunctionsi then, go to justify tho 
whole system of Roman servitude, and to show that the apos' 
ties meant to lend their sanction to uU the aborainationa that wero 
|)ractised in connection with Roman slavery. But it is pre- 
sumed that there are no men now, who will pretend that that 
pyslem was in accordance with the spirit of the gospel. Yet 
that is the only system in reference to which the apostles in- 
culcate obedience. 

(c) If these injunctions, to be obedient, honest, and patient, 
prove that slavery is consistent with the gospel, the similar 
injunctions addressed to Christians to be submissive to civil 
yulers will prove that all the abominations of the government 
of Nero were right, and that Christians were to submit to 
^em aa being right. The commands to obedience, patience, 
and fidelity, addressed to Christians under the administration 
of that monster of iniquity^ are as positive and explicit as any 
addressed to slaves to be submissive to their masters. Thus 
the apostle Paul says, (Rom. xiii. 1-— 6,) " Let every soul be 
subject unto the higher powers. For there is no power but 
of God : the powers that be are ordained of God. Whoso- 
ever therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of 
God: and they that resist shall receive to themselves damna- 
tion. For rulers are not a terror to good works, but to the 
evil. Wilt thou : theri not be afraid of the powef ? do that 
which is good, and thou shalt have praise of the same : for he 
is the minister of God to thee for good. But if thoii do that 
which is evil, be afraid ; for he beareth not the sword in 
vain : for he is the minister of God, a revenger to execute 
wrath upon him that doeth evil. Wherefore ye must needs be 
subject, not only for wrath, but also for conscience' sake. For, 
for this cause pay ye tribute also: for they are God's minis- 
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tors, ttUendihig conliiuialiy upon this very tiling'.** It v/ouKl 
Iji; as proper to ndduce this passage, to prove that the tyiatiny 
of Nci-o wm a good and desirable g^ovcmmcnt ; ihni it wua 
tlic design of ChristianHy to perpetuate nmh a goveinment ; 
that it would bo v/ro»g to attempt to throw it ofif and estahlisk 
civil liboriy, na to adduce the iijjunctions addressed to sluvcn 
40 provo thiit shivery is n good intititution. The ii)junclion3 
in the orie caso aro as positive as in the other. 

(c() In these injunctions addressed to elaves, it is worthy of 
special observation, that the right of the master is never con- 
ceded, or even referred to. The obligation to obedience and 
ilidelity is never put on the ground that slavery is right; that 
it is a good institution ; that there is a natural inferiority of 
one to another, or that tho master has in any way a claim to 
the service of his slave. The ground on which obedience 
and. fidelity are enjoined is altogether diflferent. It is, that, 
whatever treatment we may receive from others, we are to 
manifest a spirit 6f submission and meekness ; we are to do 
our duty to our God, as Christians, in any circumstances in 
which we may be placed in life. In this case, if the apostles 
did believe that slavery is right, and in conformity with the 
spirit of Christianity, it is unaccountable that they did not put 
the obligation to obedience on that ground. That would at 
once have repressed any insubordination among the Christian 
slaves, and would have prevented any bad effect on their 
minds from certain doctrines, which they did lay down, which 
seemed to be adverse to slavery, and which a slave would be 
Itlcely to constrae as favourable to his natural equality with 
his master, and to his right to freedom. If the apostles be- 
lieved that slavery is right, and meant to be understood as 
teaching that it is to be perpetuated, they have been guilty of 
a most unaccountable concealment in holding back this fact 
from the slaves themselves, and in never alluding to it, even 
in the remotest degree. 

(e) The apostles, so far from intimating to slaves that they 
regarded the system as a good one, constantly represent it as 



R haul and nnucnirablc condition, and exhort ihom to coiuJuct 
thciicwelvca in ihia relation ua waAcr: tJie indiction of n wrong. 
They exhort them to the exercise of just f;uch virtue? o« the)'' 
are bonnd to manifeet who nre r":m«j(,«nily endurinfj wrong — 
the virtues of patience and .' ' .'.civnensiand the munifcatation of 
a spirit not disposed to toko revenge. Thu3 Peter says, 
" Servants, bo subject to your niastcrs with all fear ; not only 
to the good and gentle, hut, also to the. frownrd. For this ia 
thank' worthy, if a man foi: conscience toward God cnduro 
grief, sniftering wrongfully. For what glory is it, if, when yo 
be buffeted for your faults, ye shall take it pativ,ully I but if, 
when ye do well, and suffer for it, ye take it patiently, this is 
acceptable with God." So Paul represents it as a hard and 
undesirable condition, though he exhorts servants not to bo 
anxious about it, but to remember that they will soon be de- 
Uvered from it in heaven. 1 Cor. vii., 31 : " Art thou called 
being a servant ? care not for it ; but if thou mayest be made 
free, use. it rather. For he that is called in the Lord, being a 
servant, is the Lord's freeman." That is, 'Let him not be 
concerned about the hardahips of his present condition,. but let 
him patiently submit to them. He is already free in a higher 
and more important sense than it would be to be emancipated 
from temporal bondage, and let him, in the possession of that 
more valuable liberty, patiently bear the evils connected with 
his humble and trying situation in life, rejoicing that he is 
endowed with higher freedom—freedom from the degrading 
servitude of sin and Satan.' Now, what other relation of 
life is there which is described in this manner ? What other 
is there, in which the principal virtues recommended are 
those which grow out of the patient endurance of wrongs ? 
What other is there, in which the apostles exhort those v/ho 
are in that relation ' not to care for it,' but to rejoice rather 
that they are free, in a higher and more important sense ? 
What would have been thought if the same kind of exhorta- 
tion had been addressed to wives, or to children, and it had 
been represented that the principal virtue to be exhibited by 
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u v/ifo or dnhl was patient cndwrnnco of wroT>|j? Wlmf. 
would be infciTod about }ho nposlolic view of thoas xolations, 
if tho npo.'3;!<'3 had snid to wivca and children that they were 
not to « care' anxiously on acconnt of their condition, but that 
they tvcro to rejoice in the feeling that they wero ' free ' in 
a higher sonsc, and that the ilia of tho condition of a wife or 
child, therefore, should bo patiently borno ? And what would 
be inferred, if ho had told them that if they might bo • free' 
from a husband or father • to use it rather V But no such 
exhortations as these are found in the New Testament, and tho 
relation of master and slave, therefore, is not like other relations. 

(y) Slaves were directed, if possible, to obtain a release 
from their hard condition. They were taught to prefer free- 
dom, and to obtain it, if they could consistently with the 
manifestation of the spirit of the gospel. Thus the apostle 
Paul expressly says, (1 Cor. vii. 21,) "Art thou called being 
a servant ? care not for it : but if thou mayest be free, use it 
rather." Here there is> a distinct assertion that freedom is 
preferable to slavery, and that the slave should not regard his 
condition as the best and most desirable, though, in comparisbn 
with the higher freedom which the gospel imparts in deliver- 
ing the soul from sin, he was to regard his servitude as com- 
paratively unimportant. This might be, and yet it might 
be true that slavery was a great evil. Yet the command is 
clear, -that if it was in the power of the slave to become -free, 
{ti xcii SvrcwcM iuv^cpof yevsa^,) he was to avail himself of the 
privilege. If either the laws or his master set him free ; 
if he could purchase his hberty ; if a friend would purchase 
it for him ; if in any way that was not sinful he could obtain 
his freedom, he was to embrace the opportunity. But where 
is there any representation like this in regard to a wife or 
child ? What should we think of the condition of a wife or 
child if there had been such a representation ? But there is 
none. ■ It is never said or implied that their condition, as such, 
is a hard or undesirable one, and that they should, if possible, 
escape from it. 
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(§•) To all tlija in added, in regam to the elrivc, that, if ho 
could not ha fvcK, ho was to comfort himself with the rcfloc- 
tion that ho luid been emancipated from the greater evil — inn, 
and therefore was lo bear with patience the lesser temporary 
evil — servitude f that in his condition it was possible for hiia 
to fiorve Christ acceptably ; that tho evils of his hard lot did 
not prevent his becoming a true Christian, and cherishing tho 
hope of eternal life ; and that he should patiently bear those 
evils, submitting to tho arrangements respecting them over 
which he had no control, as to any other wrong. 1 Cor. vii. 
22: " For he that is called in the Lord, being a servant, is the 
Zord^s freeman" * He is manumitted, made free, endowed 
with liberty by the Lord.' The meaning is, 'You are blessed 
with freedom from the bondage of sin by the Lord. IViat 
Bervitude was far more grievous, and far more to be lamented, 
than the bondage of tho body. You are now a true freeman, 
the freeman of the Lord. Your spirit is free ; while those 
who are- not slaves, and perhaps your own masters, are even 
now under a more severe bondage than yours. You should 
rejoice, therefore, in deliverance from the greater evil, and be 
glad that in the eyes of the Lord you are regarded as his 
freeman, and are endowed by him with more valuable liberty 
than it would be to be delivered from the servitude under 
which you are now placed. You will soon be admitted to 
the eternal liberty of the saints in glory, and will forget all 
your toils, and privations, and wrongs, here below.' ' But, 
where, I may repeat, is there any such representation made 
to a wife, or a child, or even to the subject of a civil govern- 
ment ? Where are they told to console themselves in their 
hard condition with the reflection that they, by deliverance 
from sin, have been released from a far greater evil than the 
condition of a wife or child, and that, therefore, they should 
not regard the evils of their condition with solicitude ? Whete 
are they told that though under the law of a husband, a 
parent, or a civil ruler, they were 'the Lord's freemen,' 
and should now bear patiently the lesser evils of their bond- 
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n',iro in thcEO vektion5> exulting in llioir higher lifjcity E50 tho 
Ircemcn of the Lord 1 There arc. no ouch oxhortationo in 
the New Testament, and tho apostlea nvver dcaigned to repvc- 
Cient. the relations of husband and wife, nnd parent and child, 
and muster and slave, a.: sinuinr, or to leave the impression 
that liie one was as proper and 08 desirable for Ihc good of a 
community as the other. 

From the arguments thus far presented in regard to the 
relation of Christianity to slavery, it seems fair to drav/ the 
conclusion that the Christian religion lends no sanction to 
slavery ; that it is not adverted to in the New Testament 
either as a good and desirable relation, or as one that religion 
would have originated for the good of society, or as one 
which it is desirable to perpetuate in order that society may 
reach the highest point in its progress which it can reach. It 
would be clearly impossible to find a hint that would be the 
slightest basis of an argument to prove from the New Testa- 
ment that either Christ or his apostles would have originated 
slavery, or that they regarded it as a good and desirable insti- 
tution. There is but one point, then, necessary to complete 
the argument, which is to inquire whether they expressed 
any views, or laid down any principles, which, if fairly acted 
on, would tend to its abolition. 

§ 4. TTie principles laid down by the Saviour and his Apos- 
tles are such as are opposed to Slavery, and if carried aid 
would secure its universal abolition. 

In addition to what has already been said, which might be 
appropriately introduced under this head, I would make some 
additional remarks. The inquiry is, what was the intentioyi 
of the Saviour in regard to this institution ? What would be 
the result of a fair application of the principles of his religion 
in regard to it ? Did he design that it should be understood 
to be a good system, and one which his religion was intended 
to sariction and perpetuate ? 
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To show that the institution of filnvery is contrary to tho 
Christian religion, and inconsistent with its spirit ; timt it io 
regarded as an evil which religion was dcoignod to remove 
from the world ; nr I thnt it cannot be perpetuated consistently 
with tho fair influence of thci gospel, I would now submit iho 
folIov.ring considerations : — 

(1.) The Saviour and his apostles inculcated such views of 
man an amount to a prohibition of slaver)'', or aa if acted on 
v/ould abolish it. In other words, they gave s rch views of 
man, that, under their influence, no one would make or retain 
a slave. This argument I cannot express in a better manner 
than is done by Dr. Wayland : — 

" In what manner, then, did the Saviour and his apostles 
deal with this universal sin ? I answer, by- promulgating 
such truths concerning the nature and destiny of man, his 
relations and obligations both to man and to his Maker, as 
should render the slavery of a human being a manifest moral 
absurdity ; that is, a notion diametrically opposed to our ele- 
mentary moral suggestions. Let us observe how strangely 
they are in contrast with all that was then known of the cha- 
racter and value of a man. 

" To men who had scarcely an idea of the character, or 
even* the existence, of a Supreme Intelligence, and whose 
objects of adoration were images of * gold and silver and stone, 
graven with art and man's device,' and whose worship con- 
sisted in the orgies of Venus and Bacchus, the gospel revealed 
the existence of one only living and true Jehovah, all-wise, 
all-just, all-holy, everywhere present beholding the evil and 
the good, knowing the thoughts and intents of the heart, who 
will bring every secret thing into judgment, whether it be 
good or whether it be evil, and who has placed us all under 
one and the same law, that law which declares, * Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbour 
as thyself.' 

" To men who had scarcely an idea of existence after death, 
whose notions of futurity were the fables of Charon's boat, 
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t!io BlyX; and Tartavua — fables which were nlready held up 
08 objects of incxtinguishablo laughter — the gospel rcvcalud 
the doctrine of man's immortnlity ; it tmjghl that every humaia 
being WQ3 a never-dying eoul ; that the v/oild to como was a 
Gtate either of endlcea mui inconceivablo happineaa or of wo ; 
that for this infinitely important wlate, the present brief ex- 
istence Avas the probation and the only probation that God had 
allotted to us ; and that, during this probation, every one of 
our race must by his own nxoral chuTacter determine his des- 
tiny for himself. 

" To men who had scarcely formed an idea of their morol 
relations, the gospel revealed the fact that our race were uni- 
versally sinners, and were, without exception, under the con- 
demnation of that law which denounces eternal death as the 
desert of every transgression ; that God placed such an esli- 
mato upon a human soul, nay, that he so loved the vrorld that 
he gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on 
him should not perish, but have everlasting life ; and that, in 
consequence of this atonement, eternal salvation is freely 
offered to every human being, who, repenting of his jebeUion, 
will return to the love and service of God. 

" To men steeped in the most debasing and universal sen- 
suality, whose motto was, • Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die,' the g(«pel revealed the truth, that while this salva- 
tion was thus freely offered to all, yet still every individual 
of our race was placed on earth to work out his salvation with 
fear and trembling.; that he was still, in the strictest possible 
sense, in a state of probatioti; and that in a world lying in 
wickedness, surrounded by every temptation to sin, exposed 
to all the allurements of vice, and assailed by all the arts of 
the adversary of souls, he must come off conqueror over every 
moral enemy, or else he will after all perish under a most 
aggravated condemnation. 

"And lastly, to men who esteemed the people of another 
nation as by nature foes whom they had a right to subdue, 
Kiurder, or enslave, whenever and in what manner soever they 
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v/cro ablo, tho gospel lovcnlecl tbu fuel ihvA. vM in(?u arc, ]iy the 
act of their ckhUod^ hrffhnrn ^ liuil all arc equally bclovod 
by tho same Fntlun* of ull ; I'.ml Cl)ri;;t ilicd ctiually for all ; 
that all nic cqunlly expcsccl io the Batno pcrultion ; thtu to nil 
jr, cqunlly offered a mnnr.ion in tho sanio Falhcr*» S.ouso, imd 
that tho titlu to that inhcriuuicc, tin; fiamo to all, can be secured 
in no other way than by obcdienco to the universal law of 
love, a law enforced by tht! solemn Bnnction, ♦ Inasmuch as ye 
did it not to -one of the leai^t of fheac, yc did it not tmlo 

"Such, then, were some, of the e/lulgent truths which the 
gospel poured upon tho moral darkness of the heathen world. 
Such was the entire revolution (the word, you perceive, is 
feebleness itself when applied to such a case) which the gos- 
pel effected in all the notions which were then entertained 
respecting the character, the destiny, the responsibilities, and 
the inestimable value of a man. We feel at once that tho 
highest seraph around the throno would not dare to violate 
the meanest right of the meanest creature who stood in such 
a relation to God ; infinitely less would he dare, for the sake 
of his own temporary convenience, to interfere with any of the 
means to which such a creature was entitled, for ascertaining 
and doing the will of God, ai^d thus escaping eternal death, 
and laying hold on everlasting life. * Are ihei/ not all minis- 
tering spirits, sent forth to minister to those that are heir^ of 
salvation V What shall we say, then, if a creature of yester- 
day, himself subject to the same law, exposed to the same 
condemnation, and going to the same judgment-seat, aboUshes, 
at his own pleasure, and on the authority of physical force, 
the social, intellectual, and moral rights of his brother ; and 
for the sake of pecuniary gain interferes with the most solemn 
relations which can exist between the God and Father of us 
all, and his child here on earth — a child redeemed with the 
precious blood of his only-begotten Son. 

" It is obvious that such principles as these, instilled into 
the public mind, must of necessity abolish slavery, and every 
other form of virrong. Just in so far as slavery is, either in 
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its principles or ita practice, at variance with thcso cleuiontnvy 
truths of revealed religion, it is forbidden. Whclhcv it bo 
thus at variance, let every man judge."* 

To thc3o romatlcs I would add, that the Christian religion 
teaches that God hath made of one blood all the nations of 
men for to dwell on all the face of the earth," (Acts xvii. 20,) 
and that as tho children of the common Father they are re- 
garded as equal. All the right w\\\ch one human being has 
ever been supposed to have over another, in virtue of any 
superiority in rank, complexion, or blood, is evidently con- 
trary to this doctrine of tho Bible in regard to the origin and 
equality of the human race. The common nature which 
man has, is not affected, in any respect, by the colour of his 
hair or his skin, by the difference of his stature, by national 
physiognomy, or by any ethnographical distinctions in the form 
of the skull. This common nature, as distinct from the brute 
creation, remains the same under every external appearance, 
and every form of intellectual and moral development. A 
man may be wiser or less wise than I am ; he may have more 
or less property ; he may have a more richly endowed, or an 
inferior mental capacity,' but this does not affect our common 
nature. He is in every respect, notwithstanding our differ- 
ence in these things, as completely a human being as my- 
self ; and lie stands in precisely the same relations towards 
the Creator and Father of all. He, like myself, has an im- 
mortal soul, and is placed in a state of probation, as a candidate 
for everlasting happiness or everlasting wo. He has an in- 
tellect capable of an endless progression in knowledge ; and 
Giod has given him the right to improve it to the utmost. He 
is endowed with a conscience, which, like his immortal intel- 
lect, for ever constitutes an impassable line between him and 
the inferior faces of the animal creation. In virtue of this 
endowment, it is his right and privilege to seek to know the 
will of God, and to act always with reference to the future 
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otato on wlu'ch he is booh to enter. Ho is n sinner, and, no 
Guch, is placed in substantially tho snmc circunistftncca with 
all others before God, in reference to tho rewards of heaven or 
the pains of hell. It was with reference to this common na- 
ture that redemption was provided. It was our common na- 
ture which the Son of God assumed when he became incar- 
nate, and, in that assumption, and in all his sufTerings for 
man, ho regarded the race as having such a common nature. 
He was not a Jew, except by the accident of his birth ; but ho 
was a man, and in his human frame there was as distinct a 
relation to the African and the Malay, as there was to the 
Caucasian. The blood that flowed in his veins, and that was 
shed on the cross for human redemption, was the blood of a 
human being — a descendant of Adam — and had as much re- 
ference, when it warmed his heart with benevolence, and w^hen 
it was shed on the cross, to a descendant of Ham as to the 
posterity of Japheth or Shem. Every human being has a 
right to feel that when the Son of God became incarnate he 
took /u's nature upon him, and to regTird him as the repre- 
sentative of that common humanity. It is on the basis of that 
common nature that the gospel is commanded to be preached 
to « every creature,' and any one human being has a right to 
consider that gospel as addressed to him with as specific an 
intention as to any other human being whatever. It is on the 
basis of that common nature also that the Holy Spirit is sent 
down from heaven to awaken, convict, and convert the soul i 
and any human being, no matter what his complexion, may 
regard the promise of the Holy Spirit to be as much addressed 
to him as to any other one — though that other one may have 
a more comely form or complexion ; may be clothed in the 
imperial purple, or may wear a coronet, or a crown. In all 
respects pertaining to our common origin ; to our nature as 
distinct from the brute creation ; to the fall and to redemption ; 
to the rights of conscience and to the hopes of glory, the hu- 
man race is regarded in the Bible as on a level. There is an 
entire system of things which contemplates man as such as 
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distinguished from iha inferior creation ; not one of which 
pertains to a brute, however near the brute may seem to ap- 
proximate a human being, and each one of which is aa appU- 
cable to one human being as to another. 

If these viows are correct, then all tlic reliance which the 
system of slavery has ever been thought to derive from the 
supposed fact that one class of human beings is essentially 
inferior to another, is a false reliance. At all events, such 
views will find no support in the Bible, and they must be left 
to be maintained by those who recognise the Christian Scrip- 
tures fLB of no authority. A man acting on the views laid 
doAvn in the Bible on this subject, would never make a slave ; 
a man acting on these views would not long retain a slave : 
and Christianity, by laying down this doctrine of the essential 
equality of the race, has stated a doctrine which must sooner 
or later emancipate every human being from bondage. 

(2.) The gospel regards every human being as invested 
with such rights as are inconsistent with his being held as a 
slave ; that is, these rights, as recognised in the New Testa- 
ment, always have been violated where slavery exists ; are 
liable to be violated at any time ; and there is no way of effec- 
tually guarding against such violation, for the power to violate 
them enters into every proper conception of slavery. In other 
words, it is involved in the notion of the system that the slave- 
holder has power to violate what are undoubted laws of God, 
and to interfere with and annul the arrangements which he 
has instituted for the good of man. If this be so, it will be 
conceded that the New Testament does not contemplate 
slavery as right, or as an institution to be perpetuated for the 
good of society. 

Among those rights which are liable to be violated at the 
pleasure of the slaveholder, and against the violation of which, 
from the very nature of slavery, it is impossible to guard, are 
the following :— - 

(a) The rights involved in the marriage relation. The 
m&ster necessarily holds the power of preventing its being 
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formed, or of annulling it at his pleasure. This results from 
the vcrji' nature of alavery, and never has been forbidden, and 
never can bo, while slavery retains its essential features. It 
results from the right property ; for the right to buy a thing 
implies a right to sell it again ; and as a man in purchasing 
one slave is under no obligation to purchase another, though 
it be the wife or child of the former, so it is in regard to the 
sale. As in procuring slaves originally, whether by the con- 
quests of war, by kidnapping, or by purchase, no respect was 
had to the relations which they might sustain to their families, 
or any duties which might grow out of such relations, so there 
is no reference to any such duties or relations in the tenure 
by which they are held. On this very obvious principle all 
the laws pertaining to slavery in this land are founded. The 
right to separate husband and wife, parent and child, and 
brother and sister, is nowhere forbidden, and this power is 
constantly acted on. It iis not known that an attempt has 
ever been made to regulate this by law, and the only influence 
by which it is sought to control it is by an appeal to the hu- 
manity of masters. There are doubtless thousands of cases 
where the master would not separate a husband from his wife 
by selling one without the other, but this does not prove that 
the law does not regard them as having the power, and is not 
to be taken into the account in estimating the character of the 
system. 

Even supposing, moreover, that the husband and wife axs 
not actually separated from each other, and the marriage bond 
wholly disregarded, still there are duties enjoined in reference 
to this relarion in the New Testament which the recognised 
power of the master wholly sets aside. In the New Testa- 
ment, the husband is declared to be the " head of the wife, as 
Christ is the head of the church," (Eph. v. 33, 1 Cor. xi. 3,) 
and as such has a right to rule in his family. The wife, as 
such, is commanded to be subject to her husband ; to recognise 
his authority ; to obey him ; to love him ; to submit to him 
in all things. *' As the church is subject to Christ, so let the 
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wives bfj to their own husbands in every thing." Eph. v. 24. 
Comp- Eph. V. iK); Titus ii. 4, 5; 1 Pet. iii. 1. Now thia 
command is practically nullified in every case where slavery 
exists. ' The maalcr, not the husband, posaesscs supremo au- 
thority in relation to every slave, male or female, and hio will 
io to be obeyed, and not that of the husband, if they ever como 
in conflict. The master, too, by the laws of all slaveholdin^ 
communities, has the poysrer of enforcing obedience by punish- 
ment, even when it is against every wish and will of the hus- 
band. This power extends to her manner of employing her 
time ; to her whole domestic arrangements ; to her hours of 
labour and of rest ; to her food and raiment ; to her habitation, 
and to every comfort. Even when the husband is side, there is 
no power of enforcing any right which the wife has by the 
laws of marriage in the Bible, to attend on him, and soothe 
his sorrows ; and though it may be that the duiies which a 
wife owes to her husband in such cases may not often be 
prevented by an absolute interference on the part of the 
master, yet the fact that it is not, is not to be traced to any 
mercy in the institution of slavery, or the laws, but to the 
mercy of our common humanity. Nothing prevents the 
master from setting at naught the whole law of God on the 
subject. 

(6) Slavery interferes with the natural right which a father 
has over his children. This results, too, from the nature of 
property implied in the relation. The primary and the con- 
trolling notion is, that the child is owned by the master, not 
that he is placed u ruder the control and authority of his father. 
The master, not the father, is supreme. The Bible recognises 
certain duties as giowing out of the relation of a father and 
'••child, which are never acknowledged in the code of slavery ; 
and enjoins certain duties which the father can never perform, 
except at the pleasure of the master. The father is displaced 
from the position where God has assigned him, and the master 
is substituted in his place. The Bible has laid down certain 
duties as binding on the parent, as such, and which properly 
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grow out of the relation of parent and child. The parent is to 
" command his children and his household after him," (Gen. 
xviii. 19 ;) he is to "bring them up in the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord," (Eph. vi. 4 ;) ho id to " provide for hia 
own, and specially for those of his own house," (1 Tim. v. 5 ;) 
ho is to instruct them in the ways and duties of religion, to 
lead their devotions, to seek to prepare them for heaven, to bo 
their counsellor and adviser in regard to the perplexities and 
duties of life. Children, on the other hand, all children, are 
to • honour their father and mother, that their days may bo 
long in the land,' (Ex. xx. 12;) they are to 'obey their 
parents in all things,'' (Col. iii. 20;) they are to 'obey their 
parents in the Lord,' (Eph. vi. 1.) Now, it is impossible to 
secure the discharge of these duties under the system of 
slavery. The whole question whether a father may perform 
these duties at all, rests with the master. The father's own 
time is not at his disposal ; he is at liberty to select and 
appoint no hours when he v/ill instruct his children ; he has 
no right tX) designate any time when he will even pray with 
his family ; and the whole business of ' providing for his own' 
is entirely taken out of bis hands. The master provides, and 
is the agent appointed by the laws to do it. The father is 
under no obligation by the laws even to attempt it. It is not 
presumed that he can do it. It is not understood that he ever 
will do it. He violates none of the obligations contemplated 
by slavery, if he makes no provision whatever for his children 
while he himself shall live, or after he is dead ; if he leaves 
them to suffer without one sympathizing look or word ; if he 
provides no physician for them in sickness, or even if he does 
not see them decently buried when they are dead. Food and 
raiment; medicine and physicians; shrouds, cofBns, and 
graves are to be provided by the master. It is not contem- 
plated by the law that the slave can ever be the owner of 
property enough to furnish his child a coffin or a grave. So 
also in the whole duty of training the child for heaven. If 
time is to be taken for that, it is to be at the pleasure of the 
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master ; if. a rcligioua teacher io to be employed, it io only at 
bis pleasure, and under ixis direction. 

The law of God is perhaps still more entirely nullified, in 
regard to the duty which the child owes to ita parent. Hero 
it is impossible for him to obey the command of God requiring- 
uubjcction to his parent, if the will of the master comes in con- 
flict with his. It ig not designed that the parent shall bo 
obeyed. The master has the absolute authority, and haa the 
right to counteract any of the requirements of the father. Tho 
master, not tho parent, directs in regard to the employment 
of the time, and appoints every task that is to be performed. 
The master has authority in the whole matter of discipline, 
and punishment is administered, not because the laws of a 
father have been disregarded, but because the will of the 
master has been disobeyed. The spirit of the whole institu- 
tion is, not that the father is to be obeyed, but the master j 
and if the father is not obeyed, the law lends no help to 
secure the respect and obedience of the child. The law has 
.displaced the father from the position which God gave him, 
and has substituted the authority of another. 

(c) Slavery interferes with the natural right which every 
human being has, to worship God according to his own views 
of what is true. That this right is recognised in the Bible, it 
would be needless to attempt to prove. See Acts iv. 18 — 20, 
V. 29; John v. 39 ; 1 Cor. x. 29; 1 Thess. v. 21; 1 John 
iv. ] ; Prov. iv. 13 ; Luke xi. 52 ; Deut. x. 12, xiii. 4. 
The right to do this is everywhere now ..conceded, and is 
regarded as one of the great and inalienable principles of 
Protestantism and of liberty. It is the most important position 
which society has taken in its progress toward that state of 
perfectness which it is destined to attain ; the last point which 
society is to reach, in this direction — the ultima Thule of 
human hopes and prospects on this point. To establish this 
principle has cost more than any other which enters into just 
Botions of liberty — ^for it is the result of discussions and in- 
quiries pursued for ages ; of all the persecutions and martyr- 
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doms tlint have beon endured ; of all the scJf-dcnials and 
sacrifices in tho cause of frcciiom. To maintain and enjoy 
the right of tho undisturbed privilege!? of religion; the right 
to worship God unmolested ; the right to hold what opinions 
they pleased ; to worship God where, and when, and how- 
ever they pleased; our fathers came to this western land, 
and endured all the sacrifices incident to the perilous voyage 
across the deep, and the peopling of what was then u vast and 
inhospitable wilderness. There is no other right for which 
an American citizen, at the North or the South, v/ould more 
cheerfully lay down his Hfe ; none from which he would not 
Booner part. 

And yet this right, so invaluable, is practically denied to 
the slave wherever the institution exists. The abundant 
quotations which I have made, in the former part of this work, 
from the laws of the Southern states, show, that, whatever 
kindness there may be on the part of many masters, this great 
right, so far as the slave is concerned, is denied him. Every 
thing pertaining to the worship of God — the time, the place, 
the manner — is entirely in the hands of the master ; and there 
is not a company of slaves in the land that, according to the 
laws, can act freely in the worship of their Maker. The 
condition in which the early Puritans were placed in Eng- 
land, in the times of Elizabeth, James, and Charles I. ; the 
condition in which the Nonconformists and Quakers were, in 
the time of Charles II. ; the condition in which the Pilgrim 
Fathers were, in England and Holland~a condition so se- 
vere, that they sought the inhospitable shores of New England, 
ia the dead of winter, rather than endure it — all these pre 
nothing, when compared with the absolute right which the 
master has over his slaves in the Southern states. The world, 
even in the worst times of civil oppression, has never seen 
any thing worse than this ; any thing which more entirely 
interferes with every sacred right of conscience. 

And can any man believe, that it was the design of God to 
sanction such a system, or that it is in accordance with tho 
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principles of the New Tcolamcnt, and ia to bo perpetuated for 
the good of Bocicty? Can it be believed, ihat God meant to 
put the authority to regulate entirely the manner in which ho 
nhould bo worshipped, into the hands of ony man? Thowhoto 
chivalry of the South would bo in arms, if an attempt were 
made, from any quarter, to impose on them the same restric- 
tions in regard to the worship of God \vhich the laws malco 
necessary respecting the slaves ; and there is not on earth a 
class of men that would be more ready to shed their last drop 
of blood in opposition to such an attempt, and in defence of 
the very principles which are set at naught by their own 
laws respecting three millions of human beings — as free, by 
nature, to worship God in the manner which they prefer, as 
themselves. 

(d) Slavery interferes with the rights of properly. If any 
principle is clear, not only from reason, but from the Bible, it 
is, that a man has a right to the avails of his own labour. 
This is founded on the right which he has to himself, and of 
course to all that he himself can honestly earn. If any por- 
tion of this is taken away by taxes for the support of govern- 
ment, it is not on the principle that another mttn, though at 
the head of the government and ruling over him, has any 
right to it, but it is, that he himself is represented in that 
government ; and that it is, to all practical purposes, an ap- 
propriation by himself, of his own property, to make himself, 
his family, and the remainder of his property more secure. 
It is not taken from him ; it is committed by him to others, 
to be employed in his own service, and in the protection 
Tphich he receives there is a full equivalent for all that is ren- 
dered to the government. He is still regarded as the lawful 
owner, and as having a right to all the avails of his own iri- 
dustry, until it is thus surrendered to other hands. 

This right, while it enters into all our notions of hberty, 
arid while the denial of it led to all the sacrifices which 
secured American Independence, is abundantly recognised in 
the Bible. An attempt to prove it is scarcely necessary ; 
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but the follo . /ing- paiisngcs nhow what aro the cunent ntatc- 
mcnts of the Scriptures oh the subject : " Wherefore I per- 
ceive that there 'f3 nothing better than that a man should 
Tojoicc in liis own woA'n ; for that is his portion : for who 
gJuiII bring hitn to sec \/hat shall be after liim." Eccl. iii. 
" Behohl that which I hs ve seen : it is good and comely for 
one to eat and to drink, and to enjoy the good of all his laboui* 
that he taketh under the sun all the days of his life, which 
God givcth him: for that is his portion." Eccl. v. 18. 
"•Behold the hire of the labourers who have reaped down 
your fields, which is of you kept back by fraud, crieth ; and 
the cries of them which have reaped are entered into the mais 
of the Lord of Sabaoth." James v. 4. "Thou shalt not 
defraud thy neighbour, neither rob him ; the wages of him 
that is hired shall not abide with thee all night until the 
morning." Lev. xix. 13. " Rob not the poor because he is 
poor ; neither oppress the afflicted in the gate : for the Lord 
will plead their cause, and spoil the soul of those that spoiled 
them." Prov. xxii. 122, 23. " For I the Lord love judgment, I 
hate robbery for burnt-offering." Isa. Ixi. 8. *' The people 
of the land have used oppression, and exercised robbery, and 
have vexed the poor and needy ; yea they have oppressed 
the stranger wrongfully. And I sought for a man among 
them that should make up the hedge, and stand in the gap 
before me in the land, that I should not destroy it : but I 
found none. Therefore have I poured out mine indignation 
upon them ; I have consumed them with the fire of my wrath ; 
their own way have I recompensed upon their heads, saith 
the Lord God." Ezek. xxii. 29— 3L "Wo unto him that 
buildeth his house by unrighteousness, and his chambers by 
wrong; that useth his neighbour's service without wages^ 
and giveth him not for his work." Jer. xxii. 13. 

Now it is unnecessary to attempt to prove, that this essen- 
tial principle of the right of property is wholly at variance 
with slavery as it exists in this land, and indeed with all pro- 
per notions of its nature, wherever it exists. It is a funda- 
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inetttal doctrine in the idea of slavery, that the slave can be 
-the legal owner of no property; can have no right to the avails 
;oC.hi§ own, labour. This ha.s been abundantly demonstrated 
;in the quotations wKicK have been made from the laws of the 
slaveholding states. The slave can own neither farm, nor 
house, nor ox, nor ass, nor any thing which his hands can 
earn. He can own no copyright of a book, and claim none 
of the avails of a book. He can buy nothing, and can sell 
nothing. He can contract no debt that could be collected of 
him ; he can collect no wages from another for services ren- 
dered ; he can make no will that the law would recognise as 
valid. There is even no little memento of kindness, which 
he may have received from his master or from others, which 
he can claim as his own ; there is no such tolten, which the 
master might not legally appropriate to 'himself. The slave 
has no right to any portion of the corn or the cotton which his 
own hands have raised ; nor can he ever look on a tree, a rose- 
bush, or a flower, and say, legally, that it is his- own. 

Now, if the principles of the Bible on the subject of pro- 
perty are permanent principles, it is clear that the system of 
slavery is not in accordance with the word of God, and that it 
is not the intention of Christianity to perpetuate the system in 
the world. The fair application of these principles would 
soon bring the system to an end. Can it be believed that 
the New Testament sanctions the power of making void the 
marriage relation ; of abrogating the authority, of parents ; of 
nullifying the command which requires children to obey their 
parents ; of interfering with the right which every man has 
to worship God acccirding to his own views of duty and truth; 
and of appropriating to ourselves entirely the avails of the 
labour of another man ? Whatever may be the abstract views 
which any man may defend on the subject of human rights, 
yet no one can seriously maintain — I know not that any one 
has ever attennpted to maintain — that these things are sanc- 
tioned by the New Testament. And yet, they are essential 
.to the system. Slavery, in the proper sense of the term, 
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nerer has existed without some or all of these things; it 
never can. 

(3.) The gospel, and the Bible generally, prohibits, in the 
most positive manner, many things vsrhich are always found 
in slavery, and which are inseparable from it. 

Among these things are the follovdng :•— - 

(a) Stealing a man is forbidden ; and the precepts of the 
Bible on that subject are necessarily violated by slavery. 
This, as we have seen, was prohibited, in the most solemn 
manner, in the Old Testament : " And he that stealeth a man, 
and selleth him, or if he be found in his hand, he shall surely 
be put to death." Ex. xxi. 16. It is forbidden, in an equally 
positive manner, in the. New Testament : " The law is made 
for menstealera" — avSpa,7to5iat(Ui. 1 Tim. i. 9, 10. The 
meaning of this word has been before considered. It needs 
only to be remarked here, that the essential idea of the term 
is, that of converting a freeman into a slave. Thus Passow 
defines the word avSpanoBiafMi — andrapodismos — ^Verwand- 
lung eines freyen Mannes in einen Sklaven, besonders durch 
Verkauf, Unterjochung, u. s. w. : — a changing of a freeman 
into a slave, especially by traffic, subjection, S,'C. Now, some- 
how this * conversion of a freeman into a slave' — the sin for- 
bidden in the passage before us — occurs essentially in the 
case of every one who ever becomes a slave ; for it is a truth 
no less in accordance with the Bible, and with all the princi- 
ples of natural religion, than with the declaration of American 
Independence, " that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.'* This was also the doctrine of the Roman civil law : 
Cluod ad jus naturale attinet, omnes homines aequales sunt. 
Digesta, i. 19, 33. 

If this right is ever disturbed, so as to deprive a human 
being of the liberty with which he was created, it must be by 
some power coming in between his creation, contemplated as 
the work of God, and his future condition in fact ; practically 
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and really * converting the fvcioman to a olaVo,' and covisiituting 
tho very offence forbidden in tho pijissugo before no. He was 
made a freeman ; ho ia held a slave. Tho one is the act of 
God ; tho other is tho act of man. Now; thia process of con- 
verting a freeinan to a slave may bo either by tho conquests 
of war, or by kidnapping, or by tho laws of a land. It may 
bo either tho act of an individual or of a community ,* an act 
of direct and imrriediuto wrong by an individual, or an effect 
of the legalized workings of a system. 

It is clear, however, that neither one method nor the other 
can make it right, or reconcile it with tho statement of Paul 
in 1 Tim. i. 9, 10. Tho mere act of a legislature in legalizing 
the conversion, or sanctioning the original robbery, does not 
make the prohibitions here inapplicable to it, or make it cease 
to be a violation of the law of God ; nor is the case changed 
by the fact that the original perpetrator of the wrong is dead, 
and that it is now a part of an organized system. Somev)here, 
the wrong is done to the man whom God made free; to each 
individual who is made a slave : and in every instance, either 
some individual, or the society which sanctions and legalizes 
the wrong, is responsible. If the inhabitants of Georgia, liv- 
ing on the borders of the Cherokee country, had been long in 
the habit of committing depredations on the farms of the Chero- 
kees, and carrying off their horses, it is clear that there would 
be a wrong done in the case of every hoKe that was stolen. 
The wrong would not be removed, if the legislature of Gfeorgia 
at the time had authorized the outrage, or should legalize it 
afterward ; nor would any lapse of time, or any number of legal 
enactments, make the act of depredation right. SomewkerCt 
either in the individual or in the society," the guilt of the wrong 
would remain, nor could it ever be removed by any legal en- 
actments. The case might be made still stronger, though on 
the same principle, by a reference to property of a different 
kind. 'When Napoleon invaded Italy, a large portion of the 
celebrated paintings and statues of that land were plundered 
and removed to Paris. On the supposition that the invader 
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had no right liimodf to rob cluirchcs nnd pnlacca ; that ho 
violated ov<;ry principle of common justice, and every ecnti- 
mcnt of what the Enrl of Chathiim calls ♦ honourable war,' it 
ia clear that no lapse of time, no amount of legal cnactmentKi, 
and no number of transfers of the property by sale or by bo- 
quest, could ever convey a rporal right to those works of art. 
The claim of one robber might be legally good against another, 
or the claim of one French proprietor might be. legally good 
against another inhabitant of France, or an inhabitant of Rus- 
sia or England, but it could never be morally good against tho 
Italian church or convent that had been plundered. Some- 
where, in spite of all the forms of law, the wrong is perpe- 
tuated and extended, nor can it ever be obliterated but by a 
restoration. It may be that one who inherited one of these 
paintings may have been guilty of no wrong in becoming the 
recognised legal owner — for he had no agency in it ; it may 
be that he could hold it against another claimant — a pretended 
heir at law of the estate ; it .may be that a restoration to the 
original owner might be for a time impracticable ; but none of 
these things sanction the original wrong, or aboUsh the moral 
claim of the original owner. 

These principles are still more clear, in the case of stealing 
a man — a human being — a fellow-traveller to eternity. The 
injury is greater to him, and to every one descended from him, 
who, in virtue of an unhappy connection with him, shall be 
involved in the wrong, than can possibly be in the case 
of a horse or a work of art. The guik of converting the 
freeman to a slave exists somewhere ; and if in any case it 
does not rest on the individual who becomes an involuntary 
inheritor of the wrong, it rests on the community which pro- 
vides for this by its laws. The thing is forbidden. It is con- 
trary to the whole spirit of the New Testament. 

(b) Oppression is forbidden # and just the kind of oppres- 
sion which always enters into the idea of slavery. " For 
the oppression of the poor, for the sighing of the needy, nov/ 
will 1 arise, saith the Lord ; I will set him in safety from hira 
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that puflcth at him."' Pa. xii. 5. " Ho shall judge the poor 
of tho people, ho Bhall save the children of the needy, and 
Bhall break in pieces the opprcfssor. For ho shall deliver tho 
needy when he crieth ; tho poor also, and him that hath no 
helper." Ps. Ixxii. 4, 13. " I know that tho Lord v/ill main- 
tain the ca«se of the afflicted, and the right of the poor." Ps. 
cxI. 158. What mean ye that ye beat my people to pieces, 
and grind the faces of the poor ? saith the Lord of hosts." Isa. 
iii. 15. " Wo unto them that decree unrighteous decrees, and 
that write grievonsness which they have prescribed ; to turn 
aside the needy from judgment, and to take away the right 
from the poor of my people, that widows may bo thoir prey, 
and that they may rob the fatherless. And what will ye do 
in the day of visitation, and in the desolation which shall come 
from far ? To whom will ye flee for help ? And where will 
yQ leave your glorj' ?" Isa. x. 1 — 3. Comp. also Amos viii. 
4 — ^7 ; Ex. iii. 7-=— 9 ; Eccl. v. 8 ; Isa. Ixi. 8 ; Jer. v. 26 ; 
Ezek. xxii. IS ; James ii. 13, v. 4 ; Job xxvii, 13 ; Jer. xxii. 
13, xxxiv. 17. 

There is almost nothing whicli is more frequently adverted 
to in the Bible, than oppression. And yet, the idea of oppres- 
sion enters into the very conception of slavery, and is im- 
bodied in all the laws that pertain to it. Indeed, if it were 
the design to originate a system of laws for the very purpose 
of oppression ; if a legislature should wish to frame a serie~s of 
enactments which should accomplish that in the most effectual 
manner, the slave laws of this country would be the very ones 
■which would be needed for such a purpose. Scarcely any 
modification would be necessary to accomplish such an end ; 
scarcely a new element of cruelty and wrong could be intro- 
duced into these laws. Let any one read over the laws of the 
slave states as I have quoted them in a former part of this 
"Volume, and this will be apparent at a glance. 

It is clear, also, that if all that properly comes under the 
name of oppression were removed from those laws, slavery, 
as a system, would soon come to an end. There might, in- 
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deed, bo found a few now held nsi slaves who aro in such cir- 
cumstances that they do not regard their condition as opprca- 
Give, and who would prefer to remain with their masters rather 
thnn at once to bo set at liberty. But their condition would 
not invalidate the truth of the general remark. Slavery, as a 
system, could not live a day, if there were not in it the elemen- 
tary idea of oppression ; and if so, it is clear, that a fair appli- 
cation of the principles of the Bible would soon bring it. to an, 
end ; that is, that it is contrary to the principles of the Bible, 
and therefore wrong. 

(c) Depriving one of his lawful wages, is forbidden in 
the New Testament. — Such a withholding of the proper wages 
due to the labourer is involved in the very idea of slavery, and 
in order to show that the Christian system is opposed to it» 
and would abolish it, it is necessary to show that the applica- 
tion of the principles laid down on that subject in the New 
Testament would bring the system to an end. 

This point has already been partially illustrated under a 
previous specification, in showing that the system of slavery 
interferes with the essential rights of property. It is proper, 
however, to add a few words in regard to this specific form 
of the evil, in order to show, not only that it violates the 
essential rights of the labourer, by denying that the slave can 
be the owner of any property whatever, hut that it furnishes 
no such compensation for labour as the principles of the New 
Testament give a man a right to receive. 

The principles of the Bible on the subject are stated in the 
follo\ving language : " Behold the hire of the labourers who 
have reaped down your fields, which is of you kept back by 
fraud, crieth ; and the cries of them which have reaped are 
entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth." James v. 4. 
" And I will come near you to judgment ; and I will be a swift 
■witness against the sorcerers, and against the aduUerers, 
and against false swearers, and against those that oppress 
the hireling in his wages, the widow, and the fatherless, and 
that turn aside the stranger from the right, and fear not me, 
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fjaith the Lord of Iiosls." Mat. iii. G. " Wo unto lum that 
buildeth his house by unrighteousness, and hia chambera by- 
wrong; that uscth his meiglibour'f) tier vice without wages, 
and giveth hitn not for his work." Jer. xxii. S3. "The 
labourer in worthy of his reward." } Tim. v. 18. " Thd 
labourer is worthy of his hire." Luke x. 7. 

In all these passages the same principles essentially are laid 
down. They are these: (c) that where labour is per- 
formed, or service rendered, a fair equivalent is duo to the 
kbourer ; (6) that he to whom the service is rendered is not 
^0 withhold that fair equivalent ; (c) that we are not to avail 
ourselves of the forced or unrequited labour of others. He 
who renders the service is to receive a fair equivalent; that, 
is, he is to receive what is worth as much to him as the labour 
15 ; and he in whose behalf the service is rendered is to bestow 
on the labourer as much as the service rendered is worth to him. 

Now, it is not true, in the system of slavery anywhere, 
that it is contemplated that a fair equivalent shall be ren- 
dered to the slave for the service which he performs. It is 
presumed, in the very nature of the system, that the master 
shall receive from the toil of the individual slave, or from 
his slaves collectively, so much more than he gives to them for 
their work, as to be sufficient to free him from the necessity 
of toil, and to enable him, so far as that is concerned, to live 
in indolence. It is not true that an equivalent is paid to the 
slave. What he receives is not what he would be wiUing to 
contract to do the work for. It is not what freemen receive 
for the same amount of work. No one can pretend that the 
coarsG raiment, and the hard fare, and the rude cottages, and 
the scanty furniture, and the implied pledge of 'medical attend- 
ance in sickness, and of support in old age, can be any 
proper equivalent for the service which a slave renders. It is 
not what any freeman would contract to do th'3 work for. If 
it were an equivalent, the whole system would be unprofitable, 
and must soon come to an end. 

' As long, therefore, as slavery exists in any community, it 
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13 a standing violation of these prccepla of tho New Testa- 
ment, and an honest application of these preccpte would at 
once bring the system to an end. Let all slaveholders adopt 
tho principle which prevails where there is free labour, of 
giving to those employed a fair compensation for their toil ; 
an honest equivalent for their work, and the system must at 
once cease. It follows, therefore, if these principles are cor- 
rect, tliat all that is received by tho master above such an 
equivalent, is to be set down to tho fact that the master has 
power, and 'can enforce the wrong ;* and is as unjuotly appro- 
priated to himself as if it were taken by robbery in any other 
form, from the earnings of another. Why is it more justifia- 
ble than any other mode of availing ourselves of the labour of 
others without their consent, and without rendering to them a 
fair equivalent ? There is not on earth any other condition of 
things to which the passage in James v. 4 is so apphcable 
as that of slavery ; and if the rebuke in this one passage of the 
word of God were regarded, slavery would at once come to 
an end. Let it be imagined to be addressed to slaveholders, 
and how distinctly does it seem to refer to every feature of 
injustice and wrong iri the system. " The hire of the labourers 
which have reaped down your fieldSf which is of you kept 
back by fraud, crieth ,* and the cries of them which have 
reaped, are entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth," 

{d) T7te withfiolding of inatrtiction is forbidden in the 
New Testament, Notbing is more definite in the Bible, or 
more in accordance with all our views of what is proper and 
right, than the declarations that all men have a clear right to 
know the truth ; to receive instruction, to have free access to 
the oracles of Gk>d. Luke xi. 52: " Wo unto you, lawyers ! 
for ye have taken away the key of knowledge: ye entered 
not in yourselves, and them that were entering in, ye hindered." 
John V. 39 : " Search the Scriptures ; for in them ye think 
ye have eternal life, and they are they which testify of me." 
Prov. xix. 2: "That the soul be without knowledge, it is 
not good." 

31 
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Tho precepts in tho Biblo which speak of tho value of 
Jcnowledgo, and of tho obligation to search for tho truth, apply 
to all men. It is every where supposed that all havo a right 
to the privilege of obtaining tho knowledge of God ; and,in tho 
laws of tho Mosaic economy, we have eeen tho ijolicitudo 
which W03 manifested that all persons in the Hebrew com- 
monwealth should havo the benefits of religious instruction. 

Yet the laws of the slave states in this Union are a direct 
violation of all these prefcepts, so far as slaves are concerned. 
It is not contemplated that they shall have sufficient knowledge 
even to read the Bible. There are numerous laws which are 
enacted with the express design that they shall not havo that 
knowledge. Those laXvs have been enacted on the principle 
that they are necenfxry to perpetuate the system ; that there 
is no other way of preserving the slaves in subordination ; 
that were they to allow them to be acquainted with the Bible, it 
would make them restless and dissatisfied, and would tend to 
the ultimate subversion of the whole system. It is understood 
everywhere in the slaveholding states that nothing would ba 
more fatal to the existence of slavery there, than to establish a 
system of common-school instruction ; and that the whole insti- 
tution would be perilled if all the slaves were taught to read 
the Bible. It would be impossible to press through a single 
legislature of the slaveholding states aii act authorizing 
the free instruction of all the slaves to such an extent that 
they might be able to read the word of God ; much less to 
institute a system of common-school instruction that should 
embrace ail the slaves. Even the efibrts which are made by 
not a few worthy philanthropists, of a recent date, in the South, 
to benefit the slaves by giving them instruction, contemplate 
only oral instruction and the experiment has been under- 
taken—an experiment which cannot but be destined to certain 
failure in the end, benevolent and well-meant though it be — to 
see v/hether this mode of instruction can be made to answer 
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tht3 purpose of the plan which God has adopted, and which 
he has revealed as tho right of every human being, in tho 
Bcrae that no ono can deprive him of it, and as the only thing 
adapted to meet tho wanta of the human eoul — tho ability to 
i'cad the Bible, and tho unrestricted right to do it. 

The laws prohibiting tJhio instructionof the slaves are essential 
to'slavery. Slaveho]ding legislators believe, that if those laws 
should bo repealed, the system could not bo perpetuated. In 
this opinion every intelligent person must unite with them. 
Nothing can be clearer than this ; there is no point on which 
less doubt can be entertained. 

But if this be so, then two things follow also, with entire 
clearness, (a.) One is, thot the essential laws in the slave- 
iStates are opposed to the Bible on this point ; or in other words, 
the Bible is essentially opposed to slavery. That is, laws are 
neccBsary to support the system, which are a direct violation 
of the principles of the word of God. 

(6.) The second thing is, that the framers of those laws, and 
the advocates of slavery, have no real belief that the system 
of slavery is sanctioned by the word of God. If they had, 
the very best thing which they could do, would be forthwith 
to teach all tlieir slaves to read the Bible. If this system is 
in accordance with the Scriptures ; if it is clear that it is meant 
that it shall bq perpetuated ; if the relation of ra,aster and slave 
is one that is recognised as a desirable one, and one that is to 
be continued, then the Bible is the very book to put into the 
hands of the slaves, and then the master is doing both himself 
and the slave a great vtnrong that he does not do it. For the 
slave often feels that his condition is a hard one. He often 
feels that, being a human being, he has a right to freedom. 
He is chafed, and discontented, and dissatisfied with his con- 
dition. He often feels— he cannot help it, with the measure 
of light which he has — that God made him for higher ends ; 
for the privileges and immunities of freedom. His spirit is 
restless and disturbed, and he is in constant danger of being 
tempted to take measures to burst his chains, and to enjoy the 
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BV;cot3 of liberty. Now, if tho Biblo is friendly to Blavery '; 
if it is v/holly opposed to all eflToriQ to produco universal 
emancipation ; if it never speaks of slavery as sinful, then 
the best thing that can bo done to culm down tho restlcsa 
feelings of tho slave, io, to put this book into hig hands, nnd 
let him see what is the will of God in tho case ; to bring iho 
jsanciions of religion on tho side of the ipaster, and to let tho 
slave see that he is only obeying the injunctions of his Maker. 
One of the best methods of calming down tho rebellious feelings 
of those who are afflicted by the loss of health, property, or 
friends, is to put the Bible in their hands, and let them see 
that it is the will of God that his people should be tried. 
Nothing does so much to still the murmurs of a troubled soul, 
and to produce peace, as to know that God has appointed 
these trials, and that in obedience to his will they should be 
patiently borne. So» if slavery be countenanced in the Biblo, 
and it is there regarded as an institution having the divine 
approbation, nothing would do so much to soothe every mur- 
muring feeling ; to produce universal contentment; to silence 
every complaint against the master, and to make the slave 
happy, as to instruct him sc that he could read the Bible, and 
see all this with his own eyes. Masters slaves are doing 
themselves great wrong, by leaving the suspicion on their 
minds, that something would be found in the Bible which 
would lead them to doubt whether God designed that they 
should be held in that condition. The « schoolmaster' would 
thus do a good service if he were • abroad' all over the South. 
The Bible Society should be heartily countenanced by the 
masters and legislators there, and would deserve their warmest 
thanks if it should follow in the steps of the schoolmaster, and 
put a Bible into the hands of every murmuring and dissatisfied 
slave, and into the hands of all the children there born to be 
slaves. Nothing could do so much to prevent trouble — and 
especially to prevent the propensity now so prevalent with 
them to escape to the North. 

(4.) It is conceded that the gospel, if fairly applied, would 
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i'cmovo slavery from tho v\rorlcl : it is therefore! wrong. Tim 
is admitted in tho Princeton Biblical Repertory. 

"It is also evident, that acting in accordanco with thcso 
principles would so soon improve tho condition of tho slaves, 
would make them intelligent, moral, and religious, and thus 
work out to tho benefit of all concerned, and the removal of tho 
institution. For slavery, like despotism, supposes the actual 
inferiority and consequent dependence of those held in eub* 
jection. Neither can be permanent, Both may be prolonged 
by keeping the subject class degraded, that is, by committing 
sin on a large scale, which is only to. treasure up wrath for 
the day of wrath. It is only the antagonist fanaticism of a 
fragment of the South, which maintains the doctrine that 
slavery is in itself a good thing, and ought to be perpetuated. 
It cannot by possibility be perpetuated." 

The same sentiments are expressed in the Princeton Re- 
pertory for 1836, pp, 302, 304. This same concession would 
be made by most of those who s appci.se that slavery was 
tolerated in the church by the apostles, and who are most 
offended at its ever being denominated a sin. Even Dr. Fuller, 
the ablest defender of the institution of slavery of modern times, 
candidly makes the following concessioa: "If you had as- 
serted," says he, addressing Dr. Wayland, "the great danger 
of confiding such irresponsible power in the hands of any man, 
I should at once have assented. There is quite enough abuse 
of this authority to make me regret its general existence.^' 
Again he says, "You must aheady have perceived, that, 
speaking abstractly of slavery, I do not consider its perpetu- 
ation proper^ even if it were possible. Nor let any one ask, 
why not perpetuate it if it be not a sin ? The Bible informs 
us what man is, and, among such beings, irresponsible power 
is a trust too easily and too frequently abusedJ^'^ It is evident 
from these passages, that even this distinguished defender of 
slavery, as a scriptural institution, would not regard it as de- 
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sirablo or 'propci' that it should bo perpetuated; that ho 
' regrets' the genera), existence of the institution ; and that ho 
regards its perpetuation as » impogsiblc.' Even Dr. Fuller, 
theicfore, must suppose, that u fair application of tho princi- 
ples of tho Bible would remove tho system ultimately from 
tho world, since he would rely on nothing to correct what 
is evil in man, or permanently to modify society, but the in- 
fluence of religion. 

I have myself repeatedly conversed with intelligent gentle- 
men of the slaveholding states on the subject, and I have never 
seen one who did not admit that the gospel would ultimately 
remove slavery entirely. They have, indeed, been opposed 
to violent measures — to denunciation, to harsh words, to a 
disorganizing spirit, and to making the merefacl of sustaining 
the relation of a master a test of admission to the church or a 
ground of excommunication from it — as in fact most of the 
opponents of slavery at the North are ; they have in general 
maintained that the North had no right to intermeddle with it, 
and that it pertained wholly to the states where the institution 
exists ; they have insisted that it is not proper for ecclesias- 
tical bodies to interfere with the subject, even by bearing 
testimony against iljbut they have conceded that the gospel, 
by its mild and gentle influence, would ultimately abolish the 
syetem. It may be set down as the undoubted belief of the 
great mass of private Christians, and Christian ministers at 
the South, that the /air effect of the gospel, if applied in a 
proper manner, would be tirst to meliorate the condition of the 
slave, and ultimately to effect his entire emancipation. The 
concession would be mad^, in accordance with, the views in 
the Princeton Repertory, that " the consequence of acting on 
the principles of the gospel, of following the example and 
obeying the precepts of Christ, would be the gradual eleva- 
tion of the slaves in intelligence, virtue, and wealth; the 
peaceable and speedy extinction of slavery; the improvement 
in general prosperity of all classes of society, and the con- 
sequent increase in tho sum of human happiness and vir- 
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tuc."* Most persons also would accord with the opinion go em- 
phatically expressed in the same work, that, "The South has to 
choose between emancipation by the siknl and holy influence 
of the. gospel, securing the elevation of the slaves to the staturo 
and character of freemen, or to abide the issue of a long con- 
tinued conflict with the laws of God." — p. 304. 

These views, of what the tendency of the gospel would do if 
fairly applied, though they seem to be entirely contradictory to 
the opinion, so commonly defended at the South, that it is an in- 
stitution sanctioned by the Bible, would be strengthened by a 
reference to the effect which the gospel, when first promulgated, 
had on the system of Roman slavery. It has been commonly 
admitted, even by the advocates of the opinion that slave- 
holding is not necessarily sinful, that the effect of Christianity 
was to abolish slavery throughout the Roman empire, and 
the manner in which the apostles treated it has been supposed *" 
to have contributed essentially to this result. 

This opinion, so greatly conceded to be true, has, however, 
been recently called in question, by Dr. Fuller. The bearing 
of the concession that the gospel ever did abolish slavery, 
could not but be seen by a mind as clear as his. He there- 
fore expresses himself in the following decisive language : 

" ' Slavery was at last, abolished throughout the whole 
Roman empire ; and, by the admission of all, this was purely 
the result of the gospel.' Answer. Even if this statement 
were correct, it would not affect our discussion. But I sub- 
mit to you that it is inaccurate. At first, myriads of slaves 
were procured by war ; and then the law of self-preservation 
occp jioned the greatest severities. When all nations had be- 
come consolidated into one empire, this source of supply al- 
most ceased, and, masters depending on the natural increase, 
slaves became more valuable, and their treatment more kind. 
Through this cause the laws were mitigated, and, in the reign 
of the Antonines, edicts were published protecting slaves. 
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This waa in the second century, nor can thia cliango bo at ali 
aacriljcd to tho gospel. In process of timo Christianity se- 
conded tho humano working of this aystem, and infused ita 
mild and benevolent spirit into tho institution, making it quite 
n different tiling. But slavery never waa abolished through- 
out the Roman onipire. In its latest days there wore milliona 
of slaves in the empire, and a living writer thinks, that their 
number waa one of the causes which conspired in producing 
that most astonishing catastrophe, the subjugation of Rome by 
the Northern barbarians."* 

It becomes, then, an important inquiry just here, what 
was the eiiect of the Christian religion on the system of 
slavery as it existed in the Roman empire ? Did it in any 
way modify it, or tend to remove it ? Was it understood to 
lend its sanction to it, so that it was regarded as a good and 
* desirable institution ? Was it understood that it was improper 
for Christian ministers to preach on the subject, or synods and 
councils to bear their testimony against it ? Are there any facts 
to show that its tendency was to promote universal emanci- 
pation, or was it a common belief in the Christian church, 
that it was to be perpetual ? If all Christian ininisters and 
churches should act now on what was understood by the 
early Christians to be the proper way to act, would the 
systenx be vindicated and perpetuated ? 

in reply to these questions, I would observe that the facts 
in the case, so far as I have had the means of ascertaining 
them, were these : 

(a) The attention of Christaans was early turned to the 
subject of slavery, and to the evils of the system. In tlie 
second epistle of Ignatius of Antioch to Poly carp feyma, 
are the following words : "Overlook not thr men and maid- 
servants ; neither let them be puffed up ; but rather let them 
be the more subject to the glory of God, that they may ob- 
tain from him a better liberty. Let them not desire to be set 
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ifsrce at public cost, that thoy bo not alavcp to their own histn." 
In the general epistle of Barnabaa, ch. 14, v. IB, ho saya, 
•« TJiou shnlt not bo bitter in thy commands towaixb any oi 
thy servants that trust in God ; lest thou chance not to fear 
him who ia over both ; bccausnj he came not to call any with 
respect of peroons, but whomsoever the spirit prepared,"* 

(6) Freedom, under the influence of Christianity, Was re- 
garded as a great blessing, and the desire to promote it led to 
great sacrifices on the part of the early Christians. The 
prevailing views of the early Christian^ may be regarded 
as expressed in the following passage of Clemens, in his 
epistle to the Corinthians: «' We have known many. among 
ourselves, who have delivered themselves into bonds and 
slavery, that they might restore otfiers to their liberty } many 
who have hired out themselves servants unto others, that by their 
wages they might feed and sustain them that wanted." The 
following facts also will show with what feelings the early 
Christians regarded slavery. " Paulinus, bishop of Nola, ex- 
pended his whole estate, and then sold himself, in order to 
accomplish the same object. Serapionsold himself to a stage- 
player, and was the means of converting him and his family. 
Cyprian sent to the bishop of Numidia, in orJler to redeem 
some captives, 2500 crowns. Socrates, the historian, says, 
that after the Romans had taicen 7000 Persian captives, Aca- 
cias, bishop of Amida, melted the gold and silver plate of his 
church, with which he redeemed the captives. Ambrose of 
Milan did the same in respect to the furniture of his churcTi. 
It was the only case in which the imperial constitutions allowed 
plate to be soId."t 

(c) Emancipation became a very common thing in the early 
Christian church, t^nd was attended with such ceremonies as 
to show that it was regarded as a matter of great importance, 
and thatan invaluable privilege was thus conferred on the slave. 

o Bib. Repois. for 1835, pp. 432, 433. 
f Bib. Repos. Oct. 1835, p. 433. 
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Thus, when u slave bocamo, witli the consent of hia mailer, a 
minister of the gospel, ho was, by tho very act, rcgsirdcd m 
cmanciptited.** Emancipation came to bo porfomcd in jho 
churcli, attended with, tho impressive rites of religion,! and 
©very thing relating to it woa such as to make a deep imprcs- 
oion of tho desirabiexiess of restoration to freedom. 

(d) Under tho influenco of Christianity, the kws wero 
greatly modified, and many of the former oppressive and 
harsh treatments come to ah end. " After the establishment 
of Christianity, under Constantino, slaves partook of all tho 
ordinances of religion, and their birth was no impediment to 
their rising to tho highest distinctions of the priesthood. At 
first, indeed, it was required that a slave should bo enfran* 
chised before ordination ; but Jusstinian declared the simple con^^ 
sent of tho master to be sufficient. Slaves were fully protected 
ia the exercise of worship, and to a certain extent in the ob- 
servance of religious festivals. If a Christian slave fell into 
the hands of a heathen master, the latter was prohibited from 
interfering with his spiritual' concerns."! 

(e) It is admitted that the tendency of things under the 
Roman empire, in the early ages of Christianity, was to bring 
slavery to an end } and that, in fact, it brought it almost to a 
tennination. Indeed, such were the facilities for inanumission 
183 the Roman state, and such numbers were actually emanci- 
pated 6^ore Christianity exerted any influence, that it came to 
he necessary, as it was supposed, to restrict the right of emanci- 
pation, in order to limit the dangerous number of freedmen. 
Cicero induces us to believe, that good slaves usually at- 
tained their liberty after six years' service.§ It was usual for 
a wealthy master to give freedom to a number of slaves upon 
joyful occasions.ll The posthumous vanity of masters was 



* BItur's Slavery amongst fee Romans, p. 168. 

Pliny viL epiist 16. 
t Bib. Repos. ut supra, p. 434. ^ Philip, viii. 11. 

1 Amnu. Marcell. juai.; Libiisnos Paneg. JuL i. 2 1 ; Cassiod.Varior. vi. ep. I . 
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gTatified in \ho\t funeral procession boing swelled by n crowd 
of slaves, to whom they left their fFeocloO); by testament, and 
luuulrcfjB wcjrp eometimes thug emancipated at once.** Tho 
number of freedmen found in Rome.at tho closo of the civil wars, ,' 
was so largo thot Augustus, desirous to re^jstablish tho relativo 
importance of tho pure civic clussea, imposed varioua restric- 
tions on their manumission, and several of his successors acted 
pn similar views, Tho Fusian law, pa^ed probably undeif 
Augustus, limited tho proportion of slaves that a proprietor 
plight emancipate by will, and fixed one hundred as tho maxi* 
mitm, not to be exceeded by any single owner.t The exact 
provision of this law v/as, that for one or two slaves, there waa 
no limitation ; but between the numbers three and ten, ono 
half could be emancipated ; of any number under thirty, a 
third; under a hundred, a quarter; under five hundred, a 
fifth part, and in no case whatever more thaa a hundred.J 

This tendency to emancipation was much increased by the 
influence of Christianity. Tho feelings of tho early Christ 
tians, as we have seen, prompted them to it ; and the ohstaclea 
to emancipation were finally removed, to a great ^degree, by 
Justinian.^ So strong was the tendency to emancipation, so 
decisive was the influence of Christianity, that, if slavery was 
Siever entirely brought to an end in the Koman empire, it was 
nearly so ; and if the progress of things had not been inters 
yupted by the invasioa of the Northern hordes, there is every 
'reason to think that it would have wholly ceased within tha 
limits of the Roman power. Thus, Gibbon expressly says, 
that it " hvLd. almost cemed under the peaceful' reign cf tha 
Eoman emperors." (See Fuller on Slavery, p. 1^1.) . Thus 
Df. Fuller himself says : " In process of time Christianity 
seconded the humane working of this system, and infused 
its mild and benevolent spirit into the institution, making it 



* Blair, «t supra, p. 173. t P- 

^ Becker on Eomaa Slavery, in tho Bibliotheca Sam, Aug. 1845i 
p. 579. §B!air,ut. Bup. p. 174. 
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quito a difioront thing."— p. 220. Thus nlso,' Piof. B; B. 
EdwardQ'" eays : " Tho opirit of iho Christian religion cffbctcd 
a glorious triumph in almost eveiy part of tho imperial domi- 
nioIls^ There wan no instantaneous abandonment of tho sys- 
teni of servitude. But itn contrariety to the precepts of tho 
New Testament was gradually seen. Clergymen vindicated 
tho rights, of tho oppressed. The codes of slave-law wera 
gradually ameliorated, till finally thd rescripts of Justinian 
nearly accomplished the salutary reform." On tho influence 
of the invasions of the Goths and Vandals in checking tho 
progress of emancipation, and perpetuating slavery, the whblo 
of tho article just referred to may be consulted with great ad- 
vantage, . It is evident, that whatever influence those inva- 
sions had in perpetuating slavery should be regarded as coun- 
teracting the tendency of the Christian religion. 

From the above statements in regard to slavery in the 
Roman empire after the gospel was preached, it is manifest 
that slavery was considered to be adverse to the spirit of the 
gospel ; that the early Christians were willing to mak« great 
sacrifices to impart freedom to those who were enslaved; that 
emancipation was regarded as a most important and desirable 
thing ; that the tendency of Christianity was to meliorate the 
laws pertaiming to slavery, and to ♦ make it quite a different 
thing that under the influence of Christianity slavery * had 
almost ceased' in theBoman empire ; and that there is every 
reason to suppose that it would have ceased entirely, if the 
progress of things so auspiciously commenced had not been 
arrested by the incursions of the Northern barbarians. 

The result of this investigation in regard to Roman slavery 
is, therefore^ in entire accordance with the statement in the 
Princeton Repertory, that the fair application af the Christian 
religion would ultimately bring the institution to an end. 

But, if this be so, it is a legitimate conclusion that slavery 
is sinful, and that the gospel does not contemplate that it shall 

,* BiW. Repos. Jan. 1836, p. 441. 
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bo perpetuated for the best iiUcreGts of society. It k clear, 
that the most rigid application of the principles of the gospel 
will destroy nothing that is good, and that it will interfere with 
no desirable relation in society. It makes war only on evil ; 
ita tendency ia to remove only that which is sinful. Regard- 
ing the gospel as a system of truth revealed from heaven, all 
that ia necessary to prove tliat any thing is wrong, is to show 
that the fair application of the gospel would abolish it. It 
makes no difference os to this point, whether it bo by a 
gradual process, or whether it would do it immediately; 
whether it would be by effecting a change in the laws, or by 
acting directly on the individual consciences of those who ara 
guilty of the wrong ; the fact that the gospel would abolish its 
existence, proves that it is wrong. The Christian religion 
disturbs nothing that is good ; it destroys no relation which it 
is desirable should be perpetuated for the best interests of man. 
All the arguments, therefore, in the Princeton Repertory, and 
elsewhere, in favour of slavery, when the admission islmade 
that the gospel would abolish it, are grossly inconsistent^ .At 
one moment it is maintained that it is not condemned in the 
Bible ; that slavery has been countenanced in all ages ; that 
it is not to be regarded as per se an evil ; that it is wrong for 
ecclesiastical bodies to legislate on it ; that slaves may be held 
with propriety by Christian ministers and by other Christians; 
'that the war which Christianity makes on it is not on the 
system, but the * abuses of the system' — the unjust and oppres- 
sive laws on the subject ;* and at another, it is admitted, in 
the clearest manner, that the fair appHcation of the Christian 
' religion would bring the system * speedily' to an end,— -as if 
the gospel would abolish any thing that is good and right. 
If Christianity would bring it to an end, there must be some 
reason why it would; and thS- only reason that can be 
assigned as drawn from the nature of Christianity is, that 



» Princeton Repeitoiy, April, 1836, pp. 303,303. 
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it is contrary to tho will of QocI, and a thing that is morally 
tvrong". . 

It is a fair concluisiorip therefore, that if Christianity %wuld 
tiboliah slavery, it is ainful. It demonatiates thto point beforo 
iW3, that it is contrary to th© Bible, and cannot be defended 
from the word of Godi To show that it is mt contrary to tho 
Bible, it should bo maintained that, under the fair operation of 
Christianity, tho system would bo extended and perpetuated j 
and that the best viray to keep it up on the earth would bo to 
pjrorr.ulgate the principles of tho Christian religion as plainly 
and as extensively as possible. There are few men, it ia to 
be presumed, who would be disposed to take that ground. 

The force of the argument here refened to may be seen by 
applying it to two classes of objects. 

(a) There are things, indubitably, which the application of 
Christianity would bring to an end, aiid which, wherever it 
has prevailed, have been ajbolished. Such, for example, ar© 
poiyg&my* gladiatorial shows, intemperance, concubinage^ 
profaneness, pitacy, highway robbery, duelling, fraud, iiceh- 
tiousness of mannei^. Christianity has brought them to an 
end, because they are wrong; and the fact that it has done so, 
proves that they are wrong, if it would also abolish slavery, 
would it not prove that it is to be classed with the same evila 
as those just referred to ? Is it the tendency of the system to 
abolish alike the ewl and the good ? Is it ♦ a fountain which 
at the same place senfe fcrth sweet water and bitter I'-— 
James iii. 11. 

(6) There are things which it would not abolish ; which it 
haa no tendency td abolish, but which it only con&ras in their 
influence. Such are the relations of the marriage covenant ; 
of parent and child ; of brothers and sisters ; of neighbours and 
friends. The most rigid application of the principles of Christi- 
anity would do nothing to abolish the relations of husband and 
wife, in a community, or those of parent and child. The 
Christian system would only perpetuate and da honour to 
those relations ; nor is it possible to conceive that the time will 
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ever come, under the application of Christianity, when they 
will cease in the world. Does not this prove that they have 
the fsanction of God, and are designed to he perpetuated for 
the good of man ? And if the relation of master and slave had 
equally the sanction of God, would not the fair application of 
Christianity he to extend and perpetuate it also ? Why should 
it perpetuate the one and abolish the other ? 

These considerations seem to me to be conclusive proof that 
Christianity was not designed to extend and perpetuate Blavcry, 
but that the spirit of the Christian religion is against it ; and 
that the fair application of the Christian religion would ^^e- 
move it from the world, mcAvsmt ia an evil^ and displeasing 
to God. 
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CONCLUSION. 

I HAVE thus gone through with the subject which I pro- 
■ poaed to examine — the scriptural argument on the subject 
of slavery. There is another line of argument on the sub- 
ject which might bo pursued, in order to confirm the views 
which have been taken, derived from the working of the sys- 
tem. This would consist of an examination of the bearing of 
the system on the various questions pertaining to agriculture, 
commerce, arts, manufactures, education, morals, and political 
prosperity. It would be easy, on these points, to show that 
there is not a valuable interest of society which does not suf- 
fer from the influence of slavery, and that our own country, iu 
the comparative increase and prosperity of the free and slave 
states, furnif?he3 abundant illustration of this truth. This 
course of argura^t would be proper, in accordance with the 
object which I proposed, only as it would be a confirmation 
of the views taken in interpreting the Bible. If the teachings 
of the Bible are against the system ; if in the word of God it 
is not regarded as a good and desirable institution; if it 
appears from the Scriptures that it was not his intention that 
it should be perpetuated ; and if the fair application of the 
Christian principles would be to abolish it, it may be .pre- 
sumed that these views would find confirmation in the events 
of his Providence ; and that in respect to those things on which 
the best interests of society depend, and which will enter into 
its highest condition, those portions of the world where slavery 
prevails will be found to be falling behind those which are 
free from it. This argument might be pursued at length, 
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and with the clearest dcmoiiatraiion. With certain clascca 
of mindfs it would havo more force than nny thing which 
I havo advanced. But it docs not fall directly within 
my design in ascertaining the true cense of tho Biblo on tho 
subject. 

I havo not thought it necessary for me, in this argunjent, to 
go into nny examination of the question in what way our 
country can bo delivered from this great evil, or what is tho 
duty of those who now hold slaves who would be desirous 
of dissolving all connection with tho system, or what is their 
duty in seeking the modification of the laws on tho subject. 
There is one great preliminary matter first to be settled, and 
that is, to secure the conviction everywhere, in the church 
and out of it, that slavery is evil, and only evil ; that it is con- 
trary to the spirit of the Bible ; that the fair influence of the 
Christian rehgion would be to bring it to an end 5 and that it 
is a system which cannot be defended by any fair and honest 
interpretation of the word of God. The examination which 
I have pursued has conducted us, if I mistake not, to the con- 
clusion that slavery cannot rest for its support on the teach- 
ings of the Bible. The fair influence of the Bible; tbe 
application of the principles of the Christian religion, would 
bring the system to a 'speedy' end. This is felt everywhere 
Qt the North ; and is probably felt in the consciences of the 
great majority of persons at the South. Few men, even there, 
^vould have the boldness to undertake to maintain that the 
Bible sanction the system of American slavery, m it is. 
The great mass of the friends of religion there would admit 
that the mild and gentle influence of Christianity would bring 
it to an end. Thousands of Christians there, i doubt not, are 
looking forward to the time when this shall be accomplished, 
and are praying most sincerely that the gospel may be so 
applied to all classes there-— to the master and the servant ; to 
the legislators and the people ; to the churches and the com- 
munity at large — that the evils of this system may be ultimately 

32* 
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bniiiahed, and that all the South may bo tnily a land of fico- 
dom. They sigh over wrongs and wees which they yet sco 
no method of removing'. 

That the South, moreover, is sensible that the fair influence 
of the Bible is against the system, and would bring it to an 
end, is manifest from ail the laws which exist there to prevent 
the truths of the Bible from coming in contact with the minds 
of the slaves themselves. If the Bible is favourable to tho 
system, and would sustain it, the most obvious course to con- 
tinue it, as has been before observed, would be to cause every 
slave to be taught to read, and to place tho Bible in every 
negro cottngo in the plantations of the South. But this can- 
not be done. The laws are against it ; the public sentiment 
is against it, and against it only because it is known that the 
■slave, if allowed to be his own interpreter of the word of God, 
would not draw the conclusion that the master often does, 
that the Bible is in favour of slavery. Well is it known that 
the Bible would teach him that he is a man ; that he is a 
redeemed heir of life ; that he was born as free as others ; 
that he has a right to bis own tim^ and to the, fruits of his 
own toil ; and that if he had all the rights which he ought to 
have, be would be as free as his master. Well is it known 
that the influence of the Bible, while it would make him 
patient under his trials and wrongs, would awaken in his 
bosom an inextinguishable love of liberty. It would be impos- 
sible to repress in the soul the aspirings after freedom ; and 
with the Bible everyivhere in his hands, it wosald be impossi- 
ble to keep down the feeling that the master^was guilty of 
oppression and wrong. 

Now this conviction that slavery is contrary to tKfe spirit 
of the Christian religion, and that that religion will ultimately 
bring it to an end, is destined most certainly to increase and 
prevail. Nothing is more sure than that, on tMs subject, the 
human mind will become strengthened in this conviction 
until it becomes universal. There is but one result every- 
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V. here to bo nnticipated in the progress of knowledge, and in 
tlio careful inveotigationa of the Scriptures on this sribjcct, and 
that is the result which was reached by the minda of Pcnn, 
and the younger Edwards, and by Wilberforce and Clarkson, 
that the syBtera bf'islavery is contrary to the spirit of the 
Bible. The progress towards this result may be temporarily 
checked. Many minds may for a while hesitate ; many, 
swayed by interest, may doubt it ; but the world will come 
to it, and will yet admit that the system which proclaims that 
man may be held as a chattel, cannot be sustained by the 
word of God. With reference to so certain a result, we may 
apply to this anticipated nriumph of truth, the eloquent lan- 
guage with which Dr. Fuller closes his letters to Dr. Way- 
land, on slavery. 

" The knowledge of God and our Saviour Jesus Christ, we 
are assured, shall fill this guiky and polluted earth, as the 
waters cover the face of the deep. And it is with that 
knowledge, too, as with those waters, when the sea is rolling 
in. Wave after wave breaks, and is driven back ; but the 
ocean is advancing; and before its majesty and strength, im- 
potent must every barrier prove ; — ^vainly shall nations rage, 
and rulers take counsel together, and all the kings of the 
earth set themselves, saying. Hitherto shalt thou come, but no 
further, and here shall thy proud billows be stayed." 

It is deeply affecting to see such a mind as that of Dr. 
Fuller — large, generous, highly cultivated, and well-disci- 
plined — labouring to defend the system of slaveryj yet deeply 
inipressed~wuR its undeniable evijs; with the fact that the 
current of pubUc feeling is setting against it ; and that he can 
find little sympathy in the spirit of the age while maintaining 
such an argument, pouring itself forth in the following pen- 
sive and disconsolate words :•— 

" I have done ; and mine has been an irksome and cheerless 
task. You have had the popular side of the question, and the 
Reflector has accompanied your letters with accounts of the 
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tshthuoitJum produced by them n4 tho North. May you over 
ha aBimated in your pious laboura by miiltitiidoa who lovo Qod 
MtniJTO your-*«niong whom I shall ulways bo found, when 
conscience ponnits it* For me, I have long been schooled to 
£3ay, * Mif sotdf wait thou only xipm God $ for my expec- 
iaSion ia from Mm.'' I expect no enthusiasm from tho 
North, and little even from tho E'outh. I ask only the calm 
md honest reflection of wise and good men for truth, which 
may not be welcome, but is truth for all that. Easily could I 
havo composed papers which would have been copied and 
applauded here, but truth forbade it. Nor can I approve of 
4he fanaticism of the South, any more than that of the North, 
on the Gubjcct which has been before us. I only wish, in ' 
fact, that, instead of employing my humble efforts in refuting 
mi untenable, and mischievous, and monstrous dogma, I had 
been occupied in the more congenial work of attempting to 
excite masters to a sense of their fearful responsibility, and to 
the discharge of their solemn duties." 

How much more in accordance with such a mind would it 
be, to engage in showing how the system debases all that is 
noble ia man, and how contrary it is to the spirit of the Lord 
Jesus, and to all the principles of that religion which he came 
to establish in the world. For such, a mind must perceive 
that there is a current setting against slavery, which not!l^ng 
cm resist. There are great and well-established principles 
in society, which are constantly pressing harder and harder 
on the system. The progress towards universal freedom is 
onward. The spirit of the age; the settled principles of 
liberty; the advances in intelligence and in benevolent feel- 
ing, all are against the system, and it cannot survive the shoc'C 
when all these are fully arrayed against it. 

The defence of slavery from the Bible is to be^ and vi ill 
soon bs abandoned, and men will wonder that any de- 
fence of such a system could have been attempted from the 
word of God. If the authors of these defences could live a 
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little longer than 'the ordinary term of years allotted to man, 
they would themselves wonder that thoy could ever have set 
up fliich a defence. Future generations will look upon the 
defences of slavery drawn from the Biblb, m among the most 
rcmarkablp instances of mistaken intorpret^ition and unfounded 
reasoning furnished by the perversities of the human mind. 

One thing further is settled. If the Bible could bo shown 
to defend and countenance slavery as a good institution, it 
would make thousands of infidels — for there are multitudes of 
minds that will see more clearly that slavery is against aU the 
laws which God has written on the human soul, than they 
would see that a book sanctioning such a system had evidence 
of divine origin. If slavery is to be defended, it i6 not to bo 
by arguments drawn from the Bible, but by arguments drawn 
from its happy influences on agriculture, commerce, and the 
arts ; on the increase of popui(ition and national prosperity ; 
on morals and social intercourse; on the military strength 
which it gives a people; on the smiling villages, the neat 
dwellings, the school-houses and churches, which it rears and 
adorns ; on its influence in promoting chastity and purity of 
life ; on its elevating the black man, and making him more 
intelligent and happy than he would be in his own land ; on 
its whole benevolent bearing on the welfare of the slave, in 
this world and the world to come.- Whether these considera- 
tions in its favour are sufiicient to defend the institution, may 
be safely left to the results of an examination by those who 
are disposed to engage in it. 

From the whole train of reasoning which I have pursued, 
I trust it will not be considered as improper to regard it as a 
position clearly demonstrated, that the fair influence of the 
Christian religion would everjrwhere abolish slavery. Ltet its 
principles be acted out ; let its maxims prevail and rule in the 
hearts of all men, and the system, in the language of tne 
Princeton Repertory, • would sPEEmLV come to an end.' In 
what way this is to be brought about, and in what manner tho 
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jnfluoDCo of Ithe church may bo made to bear upon it, nro 
points on which there may bo diflferencca of opinion. But 
fthoro m ono method which is obvious, and which, if overy- 
whoro practioed, would certainly lead to tiiis jreauU. Xt in, 
for the Chfiatian church to cease all connection with slavery ^ 
Happily we have, on this subject, one most beautiful and in-* 
Qtructive example, of what might b© done by all Christian 
churches— the example of the Society of Friends. Humbly 
Commending that example to the churches of the Lord Jesua 
Christ in this land, as one eminently prudent, Christian, and 
wiais, \ would 'submit this whole argument to the candid 
Judgment of the Christian public, to nil who love liberty and 
value the rights of man. 

The history of emancipation among the Cluakers is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting and instructive portion of the history of 
our country ; and in the cajm, and prudent, and persevering 
measures which they have adopted, is probably to be found 
the true way in which our country can be, and is to be, freed 
from this great evil. They have aimed at two things — and 
two only— -both of them legitimate, both of them prudent and 
wise i-^first to remove slavery from their own body j and then. 
to bear their solemn testimony, in regard to the evil, to the 
worlds The first object was pursued year after year by patient 
and manly discussion, and by faithful and afifectionate dealing 
with their brethren ;— «nd the period at last arrived — most 
triumphant period in the history of their body-— when they 
could announce to the world that the evU of slavery was not 
attached to any portion of their denomination ; when there 
was not a "Friend" who claimed a right of property in his 
fellow-man. The other object they have as steadily putsued. 
They have home, without ambiguity, and without hesitancy, 
and with nothing of a spirit of denunciation, their « testimony* 
in regard to the evil of the system before the world. T^hey 
offer no forced interference. They use no^harsh words. 
They impugn no man's motives. They interfere with 
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I'ighta protected by law. But thoy are a plnin-spokcn ppoplo; 
They use Intelligent language. Thoy do not attempt to blink 
the subject, or to cover" up the evil. They make no apology 
for slavery; they- never speak of it as right; they nevey 
speak of it as eanctioned by the Bible ; they never even speak 
of the difficulty of emancipation ; thoy mo no raetaphyaxcal 
distinctions on the question whether it is a moral, or a political, 
or a social wrong, or on the question whether it is in all cases 
a sin. They leave the impression that they regard it as a 
wrong in every sense of the word, and that they themselves 
deemed it so great a wrong that they were willing to make 
great sacrifices, that their own denomination might be freed 
from it totally and for ever ; and they leave this solemn testi- 
mony to go forth to the world for what it is worth. 

Now here, I am persuaded, is a wise model for all other 
denominations of Christian men, and the true idea of all suc- 
cessful eflbrts for the removal of this great evil from the land. 
Let all the evangelical denominations, but follow the simple 
example of the Q,uakers in this country, and slavery would 
soon come to an end. There is not vital energy enough ; 
there is not power of numbers and influence enough out of. 
the church, to sustain it. Let every religious denomination 
in the land detach itself from all connection with slavery, 
without saying a word against others ; let the time come when, 
in all the mighty denominations of Christians, it can be 
announced that the evil has ceased with them fok ever ; and 
let the voice from each denomination be lifted up in kind, but 
firm and solemn testimony against the system— with no 
' mealy' words ; with no attempt at apology ; with no wish 
to blink it ; with no effort to throw the sacred shield of religion 
over so great an evil — and the work is done. ■ There is no 
public sentiment in this land — there could be none created, 
that would resist , the power of such testimony. There is no 
power out of the church that could sustain slavery an hour if 
it were not sustained in it. Not a blow need be struck. Not 
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»;> 'jMtl.iad word need bo uttcriod. No man's motive need bo 
impugned; no man's proper righta invaded. All that 13 
Mliwdfijl Isjior each Christian irriian, tind for every Cliristian 
churchy to stand up in ihd sacred majesty of such a solemn 
testimony ; to free tliemselves from all connection with tho 
evil, and utter a calm and deliborato voice to tho world, mxt 

mvi WORK WIJLL BE DONE. 



THE END. 
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A collection of Psalms and Hymns for Public Worship : 
containing Dr. Watts' versif cation of the Psalms of 
David, entire, a large portion of Dr, Watts^ Hymns, 
and Psalms and Hymns by other authors, — Selected 
and Original. 

This book is the result of years of uninterrupted labour. It has 
been prepared by a clergyrimn admirably, qualified for the task, and 
with unusual facilities afforded him to make the work of the very 
best character. The Editor has availed himself of every advantage 
which could be derived from the most extensive collection of works 
on Psalmody, both American and foreign, and frequent consultation 
with clergymen in this and other sections of the country. 

It has been before the Christian public but for a short time, yet it has 
received an unusual degree of approbation, having been warmly com- 
mended by ecclesiastieal bodies and individuals in various and remote 
parts of the Union, in connexion with the Constitutional Presby- 
terian Church. A great number of churches in many of the States 
have adopted it, and, judging from the testimonials received, it is be- 
lieved to possess a greater degree of merit than any other book now 
before the public. 

The publishers beg leave to call the attention of clergymen and 
others to the following characteristics of the Parish Psalmody. 

I. It contains Dr. Watts' versification of the Psalms, entire and 
unaltered, except in a^ew instances of allusion to the British nation 
and government. Versifications by Dwight, Montgomery, and others, 
of the Psalms omitted by Dr. Watts', and some choice versifications 
of other Psalms, have been inserted, but in all such instances the 
name of the author is given at the close of the piece. 

II. The Parish Psalmody contains also a selection of Hymns, 
nearly seven hundred in number, which, (according to the numerous 
testimonials above referred to,) will be found copious, adapted to a 
great variety of topics and occasions, and suited to the evangelical and 
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ttctivo Hpirit of Iho ngo. Ncnrly two hundred o£ Dr. VVattH* LymriH, 
ombracinfT, it in ouppoijcd, tiU llmt iiro uncd in public worsliip, will 
bo found in tliia volume. Tho ntundard productionn of Doddridge, 
CWpcr, Newton, Mro. Steele, and otliera, have been Bcrupulously 
rclaincdj , 

Tho : aim of the Editor hoa been to allow tlio authora to speak for 
thcmsolvoB, and in nomc caaos what may appear to bo alterations 
of tho Hymns, arc but rcstorationa of tiic original language and ncn- 
timcnt, which hae been Inuch injured by tho unwarrantable liberties 
taken by other compilers. A hymn which has onco proved its power 
over the pious heart, may bo made raord severely correct in stylo or 
Bontimont, but, its nature commonly suiTcrB by alteration more than 
ia componaatcd by tho removal cvcji of a alight defect. 

A fow hymns, not hitherto familiar to the public, have been al- 
tered, because without alteration tiicy could not bo admitted into a 
volume of devotional poetry, althougli posscBsing great excellence. 
These arc designated ns altered. 

III. The clas^iification of subjects is more minute than usual, and 
is methodical, easy, and corresponding with tho best arrangement of 
systematic theology. 

In tho running title over the left-hand page ia found the general 
subject; as, for instatice, "Christ," while over tho right-hand page is 
found the subdivision of this general subject, aa "Advent," "Atone- 
ment," " Resurrection," "Ascension," " Intercession," &c. 

A complete table of the "Classification of Hymns" is given. The 
"Index of SubjectSi" and that of "Passages of Scriptures alluded to 
in tho Hymns," is also very full. 

In the size designed for the pulpit, a table of the "First lines of 
every Stanza" in the book is given, so that upon the recollection of the 
first line of any stanza of any Psalm or Hymn in the book, the piece 
to which it belongs may be readily found. The copiousness of the 
indexes and tables has been often mentioned by many of the pastors 
who afe using the book, in different sections of the country, as afford- 
ing tlicm greater facijities than any other book they have ever seen. 

IV. In addition to its other excellencites, there is included in the 
volume the Confession of Faith of the Presbyterian Church, and tho 
Shorter Catechism, but congregations choosing to dispense with these 
can be supplied with copies in which they are omitted^ 

Pastors and churches are earnestly desired to examine the Parish 
Psalmody before adopting any other book. It is published in the 
three sizes, in .32mo., 18mo., and 12mo., all in very clear, new type, 
and will be sold very low to churches. 



RECOMMENDATIONS. 

By the Synod of Pennsylvania. 
Resolved, That the Parish Psalmody, which has already been 
adopted extensively by tho churches in our connexion, is a Book of 
Psalms and Hymns of great excellence. The collection is large, 
various, iirid evangelica!, replete witli lyric beauty, and admirably 
adapted to the wants and spirit of tho age. Embracing also the Con- 
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i'osRion of Fuitli iind Shorter Ciitccliism, it nupplion a dcnidoratuni, 
wliioli han boon wanting heretofore in the Ilymu I3oolu3 in uso in tlie 
Prcsby tcridu Churcli. 

Resolved, TJiiit wo rocommcnd ila adoption, aa Hpccdily as possildc, 
by till the churches under our care. 

By the Synod of Western I'cnnsylvania. 
Resolved, That wo recommend ita adoption, (Parisli Psalmody) 
by all the clmrchoo under our care. 

By the Prcahjtcry of Piilahirgh, Pa. 
Resolved, Tliat the Parish Pwalmody, which has been adopted by 
two of our churches, is a collection of Psalms and Hymns of great 
excellence; and we recommend its use in all the churches under our 
care. 

Resolved, That wo consider it a strong recommendation of the 
Parish Psalmody, that appended to it, aro the Confession of Faith, 
and tlie Shorter Cateehism ; thus giving a wide circulation to those 
venerated standards of Presbytcrianism, and making all our members 
familiar with the system of doctrine, held and taught in our church. 

Resolved, That wc overture the Synod to take action on this sub- 
ject, so that we may, if possible, secure uniformity of Psalmody 
throughout the churches. 



lExtract from the Minutes of the Third Presbytery, Philadelphia. 

The committee appointed to examine the "Parish Psalmody," 
published by Messrs. Perkins «& Purvcs, of Philadelphia, respectfully 
report. 

That they have given due attention to the book, and find it to pos- 
sess -more excellencies, and fewer defects, than usually attach to 
works of this character. 

It contains the Psalms of Dr. Watts entire from the original copy, 
except in a few instances of national allusion, together wiUi a versifi- 
cation of the Psalms of David which be omitted, by other and approved 
authors. : 

Most of the Hymns of Watts also are given with sparing and judi- 
cious alterations. To these are added about five hundred of the most 
choice hymns in the English language, adapted to every variety of 
occasion. 

Tiie index of subjects is full and well arranged, and one also of 
Scripture passages on which the hymns are founded, is added. 

The book is truly Presbyterian in its character, containing the Con- 
fession Df Faith and Shorter Catechism. The execution of the work 
is admirablCi both for appearance and durability. 

They would recommend the following resolution for adoption: — 

Resolved, That the Presbytery recommend to the churches under 
its care the "Parish Psalmody," published by Messrs. Perkins & 
Purves, of Philadelphia, as admirably adapted to interest and edify 
our churches, and congregations, in this department of public worship. 

The foregoing is a true cttract from the minutes of the Presbytery. 

Attest, Robert Adair, Stated Clerk. 



.Extract from the Minutes of the Frenhylery of Wilmington. 
Resolved, Tliat tine "I^Qrieh Hymn-j" ami " I^arish Psalmody be 
rocoitimondeil to nU tllo cliuiclics under tlio caro of this Proabytcry, 
for tiicir oxamination/and if tlicy approve, for ihoir adoption, us the 
Bystom of Paalma and Hymns (o bo used in our churchca. 

Attest, E. W. GjLBEiiT, Staled Clerk. 

Extract from the Mimtics of the Prcshi/tcry of liethlehcm. 

Resolved, Tliat wo highly approve the collection of rsalms and 
Hymns, entitled "Parish Psalmody," published by Perkins & Purvey, 
and regard it as decidedly tho most judicious eolection with which 
we arc acquainted. - Henry JB. Elliot, C/er/c. 

^ Extract from the Minutes of the Pastoral Association of this City, 

{Philadelphia.) 

Tho Pastoral Association having recommended the Parish 
Hymns," published by Messrs.^ Perkins & Purves, wliich are design- 
ed for uso in tho Iccturc-room and for social worsi -p, take great plea- 
sure in also recommending tho " Parish Psalmody," recently publish- 
ed by tho same enterprising gentlemen. Tho design of tho " Parish 
Psalmody" is different from tiiat of the " Parish Hymns." The for- 
mer is intended for the public worship of God, containing Dr. Watts' 
Psalms entire, and nearly seven hundred hymns from Dr. Watts and 
other esteemed authors, including the greater part of the "Parish 
Hymns." The care and labour which luive been bestowed in pre- 
pariflg this adinirable collection, the execution of the work as to typo 
and paper, togethev with the cheapness at which the publishers have 
offered the same, will, we doubt not, secure for it the. favour of the 
churches; and we earnestly desire to see this book introduced into 
the churches of our communion. There is another feature which 
greatly cpmmcnds it in our esteem; they have appended to it the 
Cpnfession of Faith of our -church, and the Shorter Catechism. This 
will doubtless enhance its value, arid give it a more ready and wel- 
come access into the families in our communion. 

Signed, Charles Brown, Secretary, 

FROM PHILADELPHIA CLERGYMEN. 

The following recommendation has been received from several of the 
Pastors of the city of Philadelphia, who have adopted the Parish 
' Psalmody. 

The undersigned have introduced into their respective churches the 
" Parish Psalmody," recently publislied by Perkins & Purves, of this 
city, and which has received the approval of the Third Presbytery of 
Philadelphia, and other ecclesiastical bodies. The following are some 
of its excellencies, viz : 

1. It contains Dr. Watts* versification of the Psalms, entire : and 
the liyrhns by the same author arc retained, with sparing and judi- 
eious aUcrationsi To tho Hymns by Dr. Watts are add^d about five 
hundred of the best in tho English language. 

2. The classificHtion and the index of subjects are full and well ar- 



ningcd; nnd an index of Scriptiini pnnnngCB, upon which the Ijynino 
aro founded; and (in iho hxrgo oizo) an index of the firBi, lino of cvory 
Htanza, give it a complotonosa whiclj is Dcldom to bo mot with in cimi- 
lur collcctione. 

3. It inchjdcfl the ConfcKoion of Fuith and tho Shorter Cafochimn 
of tho Presbyterian Church, whicli gives tlio book much additional 
value. 

Wo cordially reconimond the " Tarieh Psalmody " to our brethren 
in tho ministry and tho churches in our connexion, for their adoption, 
hcliovinij it to bo Ihchest coHectitin of Fsolmpdy, now in uao. 

■ John L, Gjiant, 
Paator of the 11th Presbyterian Church, Phila. 

ClfARLEa BftOWN, 

Pastor of 1st Presb. Church, Fairmount, Philtt. 

Ezra Stiles Ely, D. D. 
, Pastor Elect of Ist Presb, Church, N. L, Phila. 

RonEiiT Adair, 
Pastor of 1st Presb. Church, Southwark, Phila. 

William Ramsev, 
Minister of Cedar street Presb. Church, Phila. 

M. La Rue P. Thompson, 
Pastor of the 5th Presbyterian Church, Phila. 

George Chandler, 
Pastor of 1st Presb. Church, Kensington, Phila. 

E, J. Richards, 
Pastor of tho Western Presb. Church, Phila. 

Thomas Brainerd, 
Pastor of the 3d Presbyterian Church, Phila, 

From, Rev. James P. Wilson, Pastor of the Presbyterian Church at 

Ilartsville, Pa. 

I have carefully examined your " Parish' Psalmody," and we are 
now usin^ it exclusively in public worship. I consider it the best 
system of Psalmody I have ever seen— ^)urely catholic, and yet strict- 
ly Presbyterian. Watts' Psalms are wisely relaintd entire, and most 
of the old favourite Hymns, while the new ones that are added, are 
suited to the times, and to the present advanced progress of the 
Church. I may add, moreover, the whole selection is in poetical 
taste; and the hymns metrically adjusted to the present improvement 
and variety in Church Music, and of convenient length. 

It is unnecessary to remark, that the Confession of Faitli and Cate- 
chism appended, give the book much additional value. 

James P. Wilson. 

Frotn Rev. R. W. Landis, Pastor of the Presb. Church at Sidney, N. J. 

In relation to the Parish Psalmody, I must also add a word. I 
have been labouring much with my brethren in other churches lately, 
in time of these great awakenings, and in my own church there are 
now nearly "eighty inquirers, who have presented themselves for our 
counsel and prayers, and I have had, therefore, an opportunity to test 
the relative merits of the book. My esteem for it has increased upon 
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every comparison, und I find in it a lulncaa of subjccta ~und udnpta- 
tion to tho ()xi<^oncicB of ii revival, t)iat I havo found in no other work 
of tho kind. It hna bocomo more and more cndcurcd to ino and my 
people, in proportion to our ubo of it. 

RoBilHT W. Landis. 



From Rev, George Foot, Pastor of tho Draioijcr^s Presbyterian Church 

Delaware. 

I havo examined tho "Parish Pfjjjlmody" with much interest. It 
is, in. my opinion, bettor adapted to congregational ubo than any book 
with which I am acjiuainted, ombodying a largo portion of tho best 
hymns in the English language; a great variety of measuro, adapting 
it to tho present state of musical scicnco; and also, those hymns which 
arc'pecularly adapted to rbvivala of religion, Tlio most dccioivo tes- 
timonial, however, in its favour is, that wo havo resolved to uso it 
hereafter in tho sorvicea of tho sanctuary. In tho sentiment of the 
Psalms and Hymns, I perceive nothing to which tho most fastidious 
.can take exceptions, while the Confession of Faith and Catechism an- 
nexed to it, make it emphatically a Presbyterian book. 

, .* George Foot. 



From Rev. Charles Broum, Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Fairmount, Philadelphia, 
After a careful examination of your new collection of Psalms and 
Hymns lately published, and entitled "Parish Psalmody," I recom- 
mended it to my congregation, by exhibiting some of its many ex- 
cellencies. The superiority of your book over the one (the Assem- 
bly's) wo had in use, as well as over any we had seen, was soon 
manifest; and the congregation^ by a popular vote, unanimously 
adopted it. 

Wo liaye had it in use for about two months, and find it in every 
y/ay well adapted both to the sanctuary and the: lecture room. The 
Confession of Faith and Shorter Catechism, which you have appended 
to tJie work, much improve its value. 

Charles Brown. 



. Frbin Rev. H. Bushnell, of Cincinnati. 

To the Presbyterian Churches in the West, riot supplied with a 
suitable Hymn .Book for Public and Social Worship: 

I have observed in many of the churches through the coantry, a 
great destitution of Hymn Books, and even where congregations 
have a large number of books, there is generally so great a variety 
as to render ncarly all of them useless, perhaps no one thing adds 
more to the interest of public, social, and family worship, than to 
have' all the worshippers supplied with uniform books. I have re- 
cently examined somewhat carefully, the " Parish Psalmody," for 
sale by Cf. L. Weed, of Cincinnati, and am confident that it possesses 
excellencies above any v/ork of the kind now in use in our western 
churches. In addition to Watts' version of the Psalms entire, to- 
gether with a versification of those omitted by him, the book contains 
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about fjevcii hundred hymiiH, admirably arrniif^'cd luid adapted to tlio 
wtmtB of tlio cbvirchco under all tlicir /circuriiHtunccH, A fircatcr va- 
riety of Gubjccts arc cmbruced in this bool!, than I have liorctoforc 
foiuul in any otiicr. Scarcely can any pubjcct of religion bo named, 
or occaBion occur, in whicli the " Parish I'ealmody" Virill not supply 
a hymn adapted to tho subject, and appropriate for the occaoion. 
The most orthodox will, it is presumed, find no fault with the Bcnti- 
ment, nor tho most faslidioua with the stylo of tho work. I bcliovo 
that a careful examination would lead to its general adoption, espe- 
cially in all those congregations where a uniform Hymn Book is 
needed. 

H. BUSIINELL, 



Fro7n the Philadelphia Christian Obaerver. 

* * * Alterations have been cautiously avoided, especially in well 
known hymns; and tho work of abridgment, (often carried so far as 
to deprive tho reader of stanzas which were old and dear friends,) has 
been sparingly, and, w(? think, judiciously applied. In scrupulously 
retaining favourite hymns, and avoiding unnecessary alterations, the 
compiler pursued a course which the Christian public will unques- 
tionably approve. 

Wo think the work possesses many of those traits which the Chris- 
tian public most demand in u book that is used in the devotions of 
the sanctuary, and is free from those objections which interfere with 
the general popularity of other works of the liind, and we anticipate 
for it a general approval. 



From the New York Evangelist. 

This is a work, evidently prepared with care, and by one who is a 
theologian and a man of taste, though we are not informed who he is. 
It has some distinguishing featurfes, which will probably commend it 
to the favour of many of the churches. * * * « * » « 

The alterations and abridgments of those hymns of Watts which 
are given, are sparingly but judiciously and tastefully made. They 
are by no means too frequent; in our opinion, they might have been 
more frequent, without injury to the cause of good psalmody. The 
selection from other authors is copious, varied, and in good taste. 
The whole number of hymns is little less than seven hundred ; and 
those adapted to special occasions and subjects are quite as numerous 
as in any collection we are acquainted with. The classification of 
subjects is more minute than usual," and is methodical, easy, and cor- 
responding with the best arrangement of systematic theology. Some 
may think it carried too far, but it gives the work an appearance of 
symmetry and order which is pleasing and desirable. 

There is added, also, the Confession of Faith and tlie Shorter Gate- 
chism of the Presbyterian Church — a feature which, to many church- 
es, will be a great rccommendution of the work. It is very hand- 
somely printed, with fair, open type, and fine paper — has convenient 
indexes of subjects, first lines, &c., is well bound, and sold at a mod- 
erate price. We doubt not it will strike a large portion of the re- 
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ligioUM jmjWi'c witli foviur, and fine' itu way to tiio ucicptaWc upd of 
itinny dmrchcs. 

From the Neta York OhBencr, 
Wo havo examined Una liooli with tioiuo attention, nnd vvc arc 
lilcnscd with ull tlmt we have yet Bccn in it; tho seloclion appears lo 
bo njudc with tHHto, iivid tlio variety in so great that songs Kuitablc for 
any occaiiion, and fiduptcid to )ihi]i,nBt any subject, may bo readily 
fouud. , 

Another feature wo admire rnucli in thin book — tho Confession of 
Faith and the Shorter Catechism of tho Presbyterian Church are 
added in an appendix. The propriety and UBcfulnoHs of this addition 
will bo very apparent. For other than Presbyterian cJiurchcs, which 
adopt this book, un edition its published without the appendix. 



From the {Cincinnati, Ohio,) Watchman of the Valley, 
Frdni what cxafriination we havo been ablo lo give to this book, wc 
arc inclined to bcliovo it the best hymn-book now in use, decidedly in 
advance of most of those which havo issued from the press of late. 
Wo may hereafter notice it more at largo. We have now only time 
to remark that tho arrangement of tho work, especially of the index- 
es, and the selection of the pieces, shows an excellent judgment, and 
sound devotional taste. 



Frotn the Watchman of the Valley, {Cincitinati,) Aug. 8, 1844. 

Parish Psalmody. — We some time since noticed this work favour- 
ably, and a farther examination has strengthened our opinion of its 
superior merits. " The Parish Psalmody" contains Watts' version 
of the Psalms entire; and the work of abridgment and alteration is 
sparingly .ap)>lied in the case of pieces which have Become household 
acquaintanbes in the Church. Tastes differ, but for ourselves, we 
dislike lo see an old familiar liyrnn mutilated or, patched, though 
done by a skilful hand. A hymn %vhich has once proved its power 
over the pious heart, may be made more severely correct in style or 
sentiment; but its na/ure commonly sufifera by alteration more than 
is compensated for by the removal even of a slijrht defect. " The 
Parish Psalmody" has another excellent attraction, in that those who 
wish can obtain copies which contain,jit the end, the "Confession of 
Faith" and Shorter Catechism" — making a most valuable book. 
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PAEISH HYMNS, 

A COLLECTION OF nY]\INS FOR PUnLIC, SOCIAL, AND 
PRIVATE WORSIIIF, 

SEt..KOTKD AND OUIGINAL. 



RECOMMEN DATIONS. 

Extracl from the minutes of the Pastoral Association of PhiladclpJiia. 

Tlio Pasloral Association of this city, liaving examined a collec- 
tion of iiyrimfi, just publisiicd by Messrs. Perkins & Purvcs, entitled 
'■'■Parish Jli/mns" cordially recommend it to the churches, as in their 
esteem, admirably adapted to promote tlio spiritual edification of the 
people of God, and as supplying a deficiency long experienced and 
deeply felt in social worship. 

On motion, it- \vi\a Resolved, That this Association will hereafter 
use the "Parish Hymns''^ in its devotional exercises. 

Robert Adair, Clerk. 



From the New York Evangelist. 

The Pastoral Association of Philadelphia, which embraces all the 
clergymen of the New School Presbyterian church, has recently pub- 
lished a resolution highly approving of this collection of Psalmody, 
published by Perkins & Purves, Philadelphia. We took occasion 
once, to express our own satisfaction with the work, and feel confi- 
dent that the churches will find it admirably adapted for the purpose 
of social worship. 



From the Rev. Joel Parker, D.D., and Rev. Albert Barnes, of Phila- 
, delphia. 

The undersigned have examined the Hymn iiook lately published 
by Perkins & Purves, of this city, entitled "Parish Hymns" designed 
for use in the lecture room, and for social worship. The book which 
we have been using for a long time wo found very defective in many 
respects, and have been induced to pay particular attention to this 
new publication. It is a very copious collection — the arrangcnjent 
siinple and convenient. The hymns themselves are of a choice cha- 
racter. They are lyrical, and in every way well adapted to promote 
devotional feeling. They are of suitable length, replete with evan- 
gelical sentiment, and embrace a rich variety. We are using them 
at our weekly lectures, and other meetings for social worship, and 
find Ihem most acceptable. Joel Parker, 

Albert Barnes. 
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From Jicv. E. W. Oillicil, D.D.t Preoidcnt of Delaware ('iilki{c. 

TJio "raritth Sfi/mua" hnvc bcuri in<.ro<li.ic«(l ntul imcd for mmw ninio 
in tho village church of Ntnvnrk, Del., and have: coninieiKliM! Uiciu- 
nclvcB here ua Hviporicr to any coUccliou hitlnojlo ukccI. 'I'lio vohuno 
Jinn tiUilunfj popular oxcclkncicB, bcinj; Kuitod, hotter ihiin nny other 
puhlication of jny ncquaintnnco, to tho honovolcnt nctivitica of tho 
ago. It poaHcsscfi /jrciit viirloly, nud a suporior nrrangoii'.ent; and 
containn many hymno, among tho ewcctcst in tho Inrif^uagc, not 
liithcrto known to our congrcpfutionn. For myself, I like it not 
merely for tho variety of HubjcctB introduced,, hut for tho great 
variety of metres, and the introduction of so many vivacioua metrcH 
of tho dactylic and anupoistic kind, 

E. W. GiLiiEnT. 



From Rev, William Stc7iing, Reading, Fa. 

I havo examined the ^^Parish Ilijinna'^ with conHidcrablo care, and 
lind it to approach nearer to my beau ideal of what such a book 
should be, than nny other collection of tho kind I have ever seen — 
liarmonizing, aa it docs, with tho grdwing refinement and Christian 
spirit of tho ago. 

Tho selection is made with much care and poetical taste, and prc- 
sonts an cxtensivo variety of subjects and metres. I therefore regard 
tho "Pariah Hpnns" as well supplying a want which I have long felt 
to exist in ono of tho most interesting parts of Christian worship. 

Wo have recently adopted it in our lecture room and prayer 
meetings, and I am happy to add that my congregation are highly 
pleased with it. 

WiLLi.vai Sterling. 



From Rev. Ray Palmer, Pastor of the Congregational Church, 

Bath, Me. 

It is now some three months since we introduced the "ParisJi 
Hymns*'' ii?*o our vestry. I thought highly of tho work at first; and 
I am Iiappy to say that I am equally well pleased with it on a some- 
what thorough acquaintance. The selections strike me as in good 
taste — well adapted, generally, to music, and at the same time suffi- 
ciently popular in their character. On many subjects the book is 
. richer in good hymns than any I have seen. In these days of re- 
vivals in the church, good hymn books are becoming more and more 
important; and I doubt not that the "Parish Hymns" will prove ex- 
tensively acceptable and useful. 

Ray Palmer. 



From the New York Observer. 

Messrs. Perkins &. Purves, of Philadelphia, have just issued a col- 
lection of hymns for social worship, which we are inclined to believe 
will be received with great favour. The selection is extensive, com- 
prehensive, and judicious, embracing almost every variety of subject 
that can be properly introduced into a social meeting ; and taking 
the whole together, there is, perhaps, as little to offend good taste as 
in any hymn book. 
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Wo would cull tlio nItontioH of tlio cluirclicti to tlio ^^I'arinh 
Ilt/iinie) imd tin many nro nboiit iniiUiii[( cliivufrci) in llic bookn lo he 
UBcd in llio publio wortihtp of tlio fiiuiclimry, tliiu miiy bo a favour- 
able moment to introduce a now compilntion of liymnB for evening 
nieetin^rfi. 



From t.ha Philadelphia Christian Observer. 
In tlufj collodion of llytnnit wc imvo tiio rcHnllR of n. careful and 
liiborioua cxuininiition of a large number of liymn books and other 
volumcn of religious poetry, made with tho dcnigu of preparing a 
volume to meet the demandfl of the public ttusto, and in all respects 
adapted to tho purposes of public and aocial worship. It ia an ex- 
cellent book — worthy of the cxnminatioh of piuitdrn and others who 
uro v/ifjhing to improve the psalmody of their elm; < lM;f). 



From a second notice in the FhUadclphia Christian Obsc vcr. 

It appears to have been tije leading aim, in the preparation of this 
book, to furnish such a collection of hymns that tlic Christian public 
Vi'ill say — "J'/ns is what is wanted." It is cas}' for a magazine 
writer to speculate on the nature and limits of devotional lyric 
poetry, and many speculations have been offered in reviews and 
other publications; but tho man who takes tho responsibility of pre- 
paring a hymn boolf'tbr the use of worshiping assemblies, will feel, 
if he has a moderate share of respect for enlightened public o^iuion, 
that it is not for him, under such circumstances, to exemplify the 
novel dogmas of critics, or prescribe rules for the devotional singing 
of a nation. Wc cannot but commend, therefore, the course adopted 
by the editor of the Parish Hymns, in preparing the book, (to use 
the language of the Preface,) " with reference to iiiat standard which 
is found in the general judgment of the Christian public." 



From Rev. Joshua N. Danforth, Pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Alexandria, D. C. 
The Parish Hymns I consider an excellent collection, made with 
judgment, and well adapted to the worship of our churches. In pre- 
paring such a work, the difficulty of combination is great. To unite 
a pure poetic imagination with the lofty spirit of Christian devotion, 
is a rare attainment. This collection pays great regard to this prin- 
ciple, and must, I think, become popular and useful. . 

Joshua N. Danfortii. 



From the Massachusetts Eagle. 
We know the author, we know the publishers, and, what is more, 
we know this book. It is one of the very few hymn books that we 
like. It comprises about six hundred hymns, which, for appropriate- 
ness, judiciousness and simplicity cannot be excelled. It contains, in 
addition to the standard hymns, many that are beautifully fresh. We 
have read it and used it sufficiently to know that we may safely re- 
commend it. 
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THE CONSTITUTION 

OF THE PEESBYTERIAN CHUECII 

JN THE 

UNITED STATES OP AMERICA. 

Tlio ConroEnion of Pnilh, Tho CatochiBmn, nnd llio Dlrootory for tlio VVornliipof 
OoD, logotlior with tlio Pliiii of Govornmont nnd Ulncliilino on ratified hy tlio 
Oonoral Annombly, at tlioir nnosiotia in May, and amandcd in 1810. 

Certificate of the Synod of Pennsylvania. 

Tho undoisignod, having been appointed by tho Synod of Pern. 
Bylvania, at their sosaions, hold October, 1844, " a Permanent Coi,.- 
mittcc, to superintend tho publication of tho Confession of Faith, the 
Catechisms, tho Dirbctory for Worship, nnd tho Plan (Form) of Gov- 
ernment and Disciplino of tho Presbyterian Cliurch in tho .United 
Statce of America, and, after examining the proof sheets, to authen- 
ticate by their signature, at tho time of publication, every edition as 
it may loc issued, in tiio name, and on behalf of tho Synod," have ex- 
amined and do hereby authenticate, tho present as a correct edition 
of tho Constitution of tho Presbyterian Church in tho United States 
of America, . 

The Committee deem it expedient to add, that tho Confession of 
Faith'' proper, the " Larger and Shorter Catechisms," and the " Di- 
rectory for Worship," are word for word, and letter for letter, as 
adopted by the fathers of the Presbyterian Church in 1788, The 
only alterations are in the "Form of Government," Conforming it to 
tlic amendments adopted by tho General Assembly of 1 840. 

TnOMAS BatANERD, i 

E. W. Gilbert, > Committee. 
Robert Adair, 3 

Philadelphia, July 1, 1845. 



THE EOEM OE GOYERNMEOT 

AND 

FORMS OF PROCESS 

OF THE 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 

. IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

As amended and ratified by the General Assembly, in May, 1821, 
and further amended in May, 1840. 



